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CREAM OF WHEAT 
is Economical- One 
package will make ten 
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Their Genius 
made them great~ 


The Victrola 


makes them immortal 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French Academy. 
Members of this brotherhood of the great are known as the French 
Immortals. In the world of recorded music, there is a similar dis- 
tinction in becoming a famous Victor artist. None but the chosen 
few can win this laurel. 

The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the 
painter on his eloquent canvas. The achievements of the statesman 
and the scientist remain as lasting monuments of their skill. But 
what of the famous singer, the actor who has endeared himself to 
thousands, the beloved artist whose magic bow, like the lute of 
Orpheus, has swayed and charmed the multitude? Is their divinefire 
to be forever quenched? Is their voice of gold to be forever silenced? 

Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices 
need never die, great music need never perish. 

Mankind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose portraits 
appear on this page have won the applause and affection of the 
public for the beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, and the 
uplift of their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage and to 
that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them by their 
Victor Records. As long as there are ears to hear, their Victor 
Records will preserve their living, breathing emotions, their infec- 
tious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous notes of their inspired 
instruments. Their art cannot die. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 
Berliner G h Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors 


Victor 
Supremacy 
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How David Warfield Keeps Up To Date 


Mr. Channing Pollock, “% The Green Book Magazine. 
My dear Channing : 

I have just read in The Green Book your latest ong | 
about the plays, and I am going to tell you now what 
have wanted to tell you ever so long, and that is how 
much I enjoy these articles. Besides your exquisite style, 
they are—may I use the word newsy? Yes, they are newsy; 
they keep me in touch, while on tour, with the happen- 
ings back in New York, and when in doubt, I look up 
your pages and see “what's doing.’’ 

In deep appreciation, and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
avid Warfield. 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S Reviews of the New Plays— 
the wittiest, most authoritative, best considered critiques 
of the theater published in America — appear every 
month in 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Photograph of David Warfield by Marceau 
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“How I Save 51% on Typewriters’ 


‘Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 
to us because we use so many machines. If any typewriter is worth 
$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.’’ 


An Expert Buyer’s Statement 





Preferred By 


United States Steel 
Corporation 

Montgomery Ward & 
Company 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

‘Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 


Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graph- 
ophone 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

National Cloak & Suit 
Company . 

New York Edison Co. 

Ciuett, Peabody & Co. 

National City Bank of 
New York 

Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx 

Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica 


American Bridge Co. 
International Har- 
yvester Company 
Diamond Match Co. 
eee Ship Build- 
ing Corporation 
Boy Scouts of America 
Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company 
Boston Elevated Rail- 
way 
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=F Free Trial this new Oliver plan saves you half. 


Wee OLIVER Typewriters 
$100 Over 600,000 Sold $49 


HE Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. It has discarded 

old and wasteful ways. Formerly we had 15,000 salesmen and agents. 

We maintained expensive offices in 50 cities. These and other costly 
practices amounted to $51, which the purchaser had to pay. 





Our new way saves this $51 and so we labor continues. to go up, we may be 
sell brand new Oliver Nines for $49. forced to increase this price, We-do not 

This is the exact $100 machine — not a wish to. We do not expect/to. But we 
change has been made. Such is our advise you to act now to be certain of 
$2,000,000 guarantee. getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 

The entire facilities of the Oliver Type- The Oliver Nine has the universal stand- 
writer Company are devoted exclusively ard keyboard, So any operator may turn 
to the manufacture and distribution of to it without the slightest hesitation. And 
Oliver Typewriters. it has a dozen other features which | 

It is ridiculous to pay any attention to attract. It is greatly simplified in con- 
the rumor that we offer second hand or struction, having 2000 fewer parts. It is 
rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. This noted for its freedom from trouble, great 
may be done by other concerns. So we durability and easy operation. 
warn people to answer only advertise- 
ments signed by The Oliver Typewriter Why Be Wasteful? 
Company itself. 





Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, 


No machine does better work. No type- 
writer is speedier. -None are more satis- 
factory in the long run than the Oliver Nine. 

All this’ you can know for yourself very easily. 


Merely mail us the coupon and we -will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial. Try it at your office or at home. 


If _ decide to keep it, pay us at the You are your own salesman and decide for yourself. 
ay oO iv per month. If you return it, we Teead the coupon. | Note how simple oar plan is 

. it t it 6 t ver, or our 
a gladly refund the transportation amasing book entitied “The High ‘Gost of Typewriters— 
charges. Old machines are accepted in The Besson and the Remedy. , With the laster wo ceed 


exchange at fair valuation. an illustrated catalog describing the Oliver in di 


i : Which fo: ? Check the other item on 
We hope to be able to maintain'the $49 couponnow, the 


price. But, if the cost of materials and Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1153 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1153 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, ‘Ill. 
CJ Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, I 


will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 
fully paid for. 


=S=— Save 
— # Half 


Sr My shipping point is ...........++-.ses senepeteeensceseceseescncoescscsosoccoes 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 


the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five 


(+ a a 

y C] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book, “The High 
j 7S ee Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxecatalog and 

: ° further information. 

. Mail 
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Close-ups of Some, 
and Artists WhoA 
‘the Most Readable @ 


Benes picture below introduces a lew 
member of The Red Book family, 
Charles Livingston Bull, the noted pains 
of animal and bird life. Hereaher head 
illustrate the stories of James Oliver Gy 
wood. A new series is now in preparal 
We consider them the best Mr. 


has ever done. 











IS is an excellent portrait of Meredith 

Nicholson, author of “The House of a 
Thousand Candles,” “The Port of Missing 
Men,” “A Hoosier Chronicle,” “The Proof 
of the Pudding” and “The Madness of May.” 
He and Booth Tarkington are living proofs of 
the ‘assertion that Indiana is the hotbed of 
literature. They are neighbors and friends in 
Indianapolis. “Mr. Nicholson’s next Red 
Book story, “Nothing Venture, Nothing Have,” 
is a mixture of love, mystery and adventure. 
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HERE is so much of the poet in 
Donn npn that he ~~ t keep 
poetry out o prose. or in- 
stance, in his next Red Book story, 
“The Wife of the Red-haired 
Man,” the sentences have the rhythm 
and cadence of beautiful verse. He’s 
quite an outdoor man, is yme, 
and likes no sport better than sailing. 


LEONE BRACKERE 
« the _ illustrator 
makes pictures so lifelike tld 
the people in them 
seem ready to walk right 0 
of the magazine page a 
begin talking to you. [twa 
just a few years ago tha 
landed in or York total 
unknown an e 
city with a style so “die, 
ent” that — — Lhe * 
eh é 
HIS photograph should be signed “Your tgghetae’ him when he 
friend, John Barton Oxford,” for there is no . 7 «en vacate : 
writer who can feel that Red Book readers are his 3 ge 
friends to a greater extent than Mr. Oxford. 
There will be another of his excellent short stories 
next month. It’s called ““The Man-Tamer,” and 
it means just what the title says. 
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me ge Distinguished Writers 
o Amaking The Red Book 


dle @l American Magazines 


smile on Walter Jones’ 
face was “snapped” by the 
after he had sent in 
“"T Sie which appears in 
is issue - which smashed the 
jon of his writing. His 

Pamg the Jazz in Pembina,” 
ch will be in the next issue, 
sane short story of Pembina’s 


lounger Set. 



































HIS is Roy ese specialist in stories of he 
men. We have never published anything 
which mace a bigger hit than his short story, “Scum 
o” the Seas.” ‘lherefore you may imagine how 
leased we are to announce his “The Quali 

Mercy” {cr our next issue, especially since it deals 
again with Captain Bill Main and his crew of hand- 
picked fighting-men. 

















HE above is a reproduction of a 
pencil study of Miss Jeanne 
Judson by C. B. Falls. Miss Judson 
is the new American novelist whose 
work is introduced to the public in the 
novel, “Crowns of Tin,” which begins 
in this issue. We think we are con- 
servative when we say this story will 
immediately place her in the front 
rank of American writers. 
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Montgomery 

ik < peedy at the night 
; @s idea of his friend 

ik = ing illus- 
i | thee United States. 
tartled Hen? took hye fiw ol a ILLIAM OBERHARDT, shown above, and 
so “die. Bg spent S a : Albert Payson Terhune, the writer, have a 
ushed ae ai 0 far, the mutual-admiration society. Oberhardt thinks Terhune 


: B itt does not seem to a : is the greatest short-story writer in the country. Ter- 

«eat amount o 4 a a hune thinks Oberhardt is the greatest illustrator. 
Since we get all the best of Mr. Terhune’s stories and 
ask Mr. Oberhardt kag illustrate most of them, they 
are both kept happ 
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Buying a P RRS ag 


the Columbia Way 


The Columbia way of demonstrating a 
Grafonola is first to make you feel at home. 


When you go into a place where Colum- 
bia Grafonolas are sold, the dealer knows 
exactly what you want. Heknows that you 
came to hear music and he is glad you came. 


You can hear all the music you want. You 


The Red Book Maga 


can select as many records as you wish 
to hear, and he will play them for you 
or let you play them. 


The better you know and the more you 


compare the Columbia Grafonola with 
other phonographs, the more the Colum- 
bia Grafonola will attract you. In a test, 
the Grafonola always appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Period designs up to $2100. 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 


SVU 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Notice to Subscribers and Readers; The congested condition of the railroads 1s causing delays in mail, express 
and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 


writing to us. 
We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 


delivery will, therefore, result from: causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


Volume XXX 
No. 5 
MAGAZINE 
Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin 
Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


erowne of Tih . =»... . » «'« »\«> By Jeanne Judson “a5 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
The Unpardonable Sin ... . . . By Rupert Hughes 49 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 

The Valley of the Giants... . . By Peter B. Kyne 74 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 

The Japanese Dagger .. . . By Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


The Ten Best Short Stories of the Month 


Her Bit . 2 6 « «© © @ 6 « 6~©By Elmore Elhott Peake 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 
ne Duffer: . «2 eet 2 ki, 0: oe A Jomes 
IMustrated by Will Grefé 
Cat and Mouse ... . - By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 
A Very Bad Cold ..... .. +. .«. By Kennett Harris 
Illustrated by G. W. Anderson 
A Gift of the Sands... . By- Will Levington Comfort 
Illustrated by Clark Fay 
The Other Woman’s Home ....._ By Ida M. Evans 
Illustrated by Robert McCaig 
m 7982 . . 2 « ¢ « © © « « « By Ellis Parker Butler 
Illustrated by Quin Hall 


A Whizzer pow 3 4 es ie dy Prank Des 
Illustrated by Clark Fay 


A Revolt of Youth ...... . . By Alexander Hull 
Illustrated by Oscar Frederick Howard 


Lost. . » +e « © « « « By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by A. D. Fuller 


ns are received by all newsdealers 


TERMS: §2.00ayearin advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptio 
y Registered Letter, or by Postage Stamps 


and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by !’ost-office or Express Money Order, b 
of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because ot exchange charges against the latter. 
ADVERTISING FORMS close the 24th of the second preceding month ( May forms close 





March 24th). Advertising rates on application. 


IMP ORT ANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, North American Bldg., CHICAGO Te B RED BOOK M AGA- 

> ZINE is issue Ww ° 
RED "BOOK MAGAZINE | [QUIS ECKSTEIN, President | CHARLES M, RICHTER, Business Manager | {jini 01 the mont! mecedinn 2 
through agents unknown toyou of the month preceding its 
personally, or you may find date, and is for sale by all news- 
ee enann. Dany ene RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York dealers after that time. In the 
mere eneecesvodt ast R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. event of failure to obtain copies 
ee se which pant of LONDON OFFICES, 5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. at news-stands, or on railway 
i course, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905. at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act trains, a notification to the Pub- 
i hoe this office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. lisher will be appreciated. 


























Copyrighted, 1918, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. 
Copyrighted, 1918, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies, Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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About Margarets carelessness 
—and her hair 


WHEN our friend Margaret 

found her pretty hair was fall- 
ing, she told her friends about it. 
They were unsympathetic. 

They said, ‘Margaret, my dear, 
how can a self-respecting scalp grow 
healthy hair if you won’t exercise 
and cleanse it regularly ?”’ 


Then they introduced Margaret 
to PacKER’s TAR Soap. 


After each shampoo her hair 
looked silkier and softer. 


Here, however, is the point: 


Margaret kept up the habit of 
“Packer's” and the tone of her hair 
steadily improved. The soothing oils 


and pure pine tar were working their 
gradual, certain benefit. 


THAT Is THE story of Margaret; and 
if you would learn how to overcome 
many of the troubles of the scalp and 
hair, write for our manual, “The Hair 
and Scalp— Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.’ Itis written ina clear-cut and 
interesting way by a well-known 
New York physician and gives you 
dependable advice which you can eas- 
ily follow athome. Free on request. 


You can hardly fail to benefit by 
regular shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap according to instructions. 
Send roc for sample half-cake. 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Packxer’s Liguip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle, toc. 


THE PACKER MFG, CO., Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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4 Film Play Star 3) 

Y Photograph by Lumiere, New York 2 
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BELLE BENNETT 
Film Play Star 
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A Few Reasons for Trying to Live Long 
Enough to Know Your Great-grandchildren 


will think of us as narrow, unimaginative mossbacks. They will have the same sort of 


W* of this generation consider ourselves pretty broad-minded, but our great-grandchildren 
opinion of our outlook that we have of our great-grandfathers’. 


It seems utterly ridiculous to us that anyone should have scoffed at Morse because he believed in 
the telegraph, or should have called the first steamboat “Fulton’s Folly,” as our great-grandfathers 
did. Yet only twenty years ago we were poking fun at the airplane as ““Langley’s Folly.” 


- . 8 Ss 2 2 


Our great-grandfathers would not have believed that in 1918 we would talk by long-distance 
telephone from New York to San Francisco or that ships at sea would communicate with each other 
or with land by wireless. We refuse to believe that by our great-grandchildren’s time it will be 


possible to communicate with Mars. 


We can’t realize that the time is near when one may encircle the world in a few days in a trans- 
continental airship or cross this continent in a very few hours in trains arranged like thermos bottles 
to keep out dust and cold and heat; but neither could our great-grandfathers believe that we would 
travel from New York to Chicago in ‘‘steam cars,” as they called them, in twenty hours, or from 
New York to San Francisco in four days, and have not only a private bedroom at our disposal, but a 
dining-room, bath, sun-parlor, barber, valet and business secretary as well. 


ya would you have said twenty years ago if some friend had told you that by 1917 submarine 
watships would draw the United States into a war in which the whole world was involved, 
and that one a the weapons expected from us by our European and Asiatic allies would be a fleet of 
twenty-five thousand airplanes? 





Could your imagination, even ten years ago, have accepted that in 1918 battles would be staged 
five miles in the air and that giant guns—manned by gunners directed by aviators in ’planes equipped 
with wireless—would smash targets ten miles away, which the gunners could not see? 


Professor Loeb and other scientists already have taken important steps toward the discovery of the 
secret of life, but we can’t comprehend even now that by the time of our great-grandchildren doctors 
may know how to create life and keep the human machinery going after it has run down. 


Oy) ee 
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Neither would our great-grandparents have believed that by now physicians would cure “rheu- 
matics” by treating the teeth or removing the tonsils, that they would transplant nerves, bones and 
blood-vessels, make new jaws for wounded soldiers and conquer the terrible and fatal “inflammation 


of the bowels” by removing the appendix. 


It may seem farfetched to us, but it should be perfectly true that by the year 2000 disease will 
have been banished from the earth. Such a boon is no more impossible than was the idea, a hundred 
years ago, that by now we would have driven smallpox, yellow fever, bubonic plague and typhoid 
from intelligent communities, and that the medical men of our time would find means to prevent lock- 
jaw and blood poisoning. 


es have become accepted realities with such amazing regularity since our great- 
grandfathers’ time that it is a brave man who would dare to predict that anything in human 
desire would be impossible by our great-grandchildren’s day. 


The best we can say is that we are living in the most wonderful period of history so far. We 
can’t live to see the next century, but we can determine to live just as long in this one as possible. 


Any excess or dissipation or carelessness which tends to shorten your life cuts off that much of 
your opportunity to see the wonders of the future. There never was such a poor time to die, never 
such a fine time to live. 


Each day you add to your life by careful living may mean that you see another miracle. Think 
of it that way, and the simple rules which make for health and longevity will become golden 
commandments. 





— THE EDITOR 
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mE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., C'NCINNATD 


‘T HAT boy of yours will think <= = 


home every time he washes if you | 
put a cake of Ivory Soap in his comfort kit. 


After a hard hike or muscle-building romp it certainly will be a 
pleasure for him to have an old-time bath with the bubbling, copious 
Ivory lather as he used to have at ane 

To Uncle Sam’s boys here or “‘over there’’, in cantonment or 
trench, in naval training station or aboard ship, Ivory Soap is a 
welcome gift because it is their home soap and because it produces 
the cleanliness which is essential to health. 
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This is the first of 
four generous in- 
stallments of a 
serial with which 
this maga- 

gine intro- 

duces a new 
American 
govelist to 


CHAPTER I 


HERE had _ been 
4a no one to meet her 
when she reached Sui- 
sin Station, for she had not 
Witten her uncle of her coming; but she had 
fund a man with a small cart and a thin old horse, 
WhO said he could take her to Jim Straight’s lodge. He 
Seemed surprised at her destination, and when she ex- 
pained that Jim Straight was her uncle, he seemed more 
sitprised than ever. 
, The horse ambled slowly along the upward winding path. 
Behind them stretched Suisun Marsh, mysterious in the 
lite afternoon sunshine; before them rose the gentle slopes 
Gi the foothills. The sun was casting long shadows, and 
the world was filled with a wonderful sense of peace and 
leauty. The weariness of the last four days seemed to be 
liited from the girl, and she felt refreshed as if from bath- 
gin a cool spring. The long journey on the tourist-train 
Was forgotten for the moment, and it seemed that she had 
always lived here, surrounded by the quiet beauty of the 
Sierras. She was glad that she had come. 
* From time to time the driver glanced at her curiously. 
me knew that he wanted to ask questions and did not 
mow just how to begin. He was a tall, gaunt man, per- 
mes thirty-five, perhaps fifty years old, with a bristling, 
ent-colored mustache and a shock of dull-colored 
me that was uncovered to the breeze. 
0 Jim Straight’s your uncle?” he asked at last in a 
. ating tone of voice. 
=e"; my mother is his only sister.” She was rather 
Gad to have him talk, for she knew _ litthe enough about 
Momicile to which she. was going, and now that the end 


Sighted, 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 





























_to Middleport. 


JEANNE 
JUDSON 


Illustrated by 
GRANT T. 
REYNARD 


a.z@ of her journey was so near, she was be- 
ile ginning to be a bit frightened. 
“He'll be right glad to see you.” 
The remark was haif statement, half question. 

“T don’t know; he doesn’t know I’m coming.” 

“You don’t say! Well, that will be a su’prise. It'll 
seem odd to have womenfolks around the Lodge; they 
aint been any there since his wife died a long while back. 
Just old Jim and the four boys—all growed up now and all 
college gradiates, even the odd one.” 

“The odd one?” she repeated after him. 

“Yes—you know one of them aint his own. Son of a pal 
of Jim’s, some say, but he goes by the name of Straight 
just like the rest.” 

The girl made no comment to this, thinking it as well 
that she should not display any more ignorance of her 
uncle’s family. She was, beginning to feel decidedly un- 
comfortable. Suppose, after all, he would not make her 
welcome! One thing she knew: she would not go back 
She still had money enough to take her 
to San Francisco. That had been the destination of most 
of the other passengers on the train, and the name had a 
fascination for her. But she did not know how soon she 
could get a train to San Francisco, and night was not far 
distant. Suppose her uncle refused to take her in! A 
panic seized her, and she was tempted to tell the driver to 
turn back. Then she thought of her never-failing ability 
to make friends with men, and was reassured. Men might 
make love to her pretty sisters Polly and Rosalie, but it 
was “Teddy” to whom they came with confidences and 
whom they permitted to share their sports. 

“There’s the smoke from the Lodge now,” said the driver, 
pointing with ‘his whip to where a thin. wreath of smoke’ 
hung in the quiet air over the top of. a-wooded. ledge. 





Crowns of 


“No—it is a farewell to the sun.” He lifted the violin and stood facing the west. The sinking sun touched his blond hair and his tanned face with gold 


Trepidation again seized the girl. Suppose Uncle Jim 
should refuse to shelter her? He even might not believe 
she was his niece. Why hadn’t she written or allowed her 
mother to write? They turned a sudden curve in the road 
and came in full view of the house—a huge square struc- 
ture built partly of stone from the hills, partly of wood. 
A wide veranda, evidently used as a sleeping-porch, ex- 
tended all around it on three sides. The fourth side was 


built right against the mountain, which sloped up bebind 
it to a tremendous height. Prospect Mountain, the anv 
told her it was called. 

In front of the house a man was seated. He rose asi 
lurching wagon drew near. The sunlight fell full upot 
brown, weather-seamed face and sharp, black eyes, S4™ 
ingly young in contrast to the snow-white hair above thet 
The wagon-stopped with a jolt. 
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"Be Here ’s comp’ny fer you, Mr. Straight!” 


ime your aunt died.” 


Seanne Judson 


said the driver. 
ir) had leaped down trom tne wagon even beiore 
# man reached her. He stood jooking down at her, 
= wied; and even her young eyes couid see that he 
fas old as his white hair indicated—probab.y not 
fan fifty-five, she thougnt. He extended his hand 
Ty it is—you must be one of Sister Maria’s chil- 
M he gaid as his hand grasped hers in a way that 
eeonfidence. She did not know that the California 
» is always like this, and that it often conveys as 
warmth as does the sunshine of San Francisco. 
w did you guess? I was afraid I might have to prove 
mtity.” Her voice was a bit unsteady. 
you resemble your mother very much; your face is 
Seation enough. I hope you don’t cry often,” he 
evantly, seeing the moisture in her eyes. 
Sever cry.” She winked back the tears as 


: aight glanced at the lingering driver 
and started to take some money from 


fat the other end,” intercepted the girl. 
fd been sure who ‘twas I was bringing, I 
have took no pay,” said the man. 
Severyone can say he has 

Pa woman to the Lodge.” 

® was no reply to this, and 

Re the small trunk and 

sturned slowly about and 


i day, Mr. Straight.” 

od day, John.” 

"a moment they watched 

fagon as it turned out of 
‘the crooked mountain 


a has several daughters: 
lone are you?” 
fe are seven of us in all 
boys and three girls. I 
y ingest daughter, Theo- 
or Teddy if you like boy’s 
ter.” 
fora will do very 
The bovs will 
take very kindly 
ay, if you permit 
f you traveling 
California?” 
@ test had come 
elooked him 
Mt in the eyes 
ared him to 
T away. 
51 just came 
© you a visit.” 
frowned slightly. 
pyisit? § Oh yes, of 
B but I’m afraid 
mt care to stay long. 
only a rough camp 
ho place for a woman. 
have been no women here since 
Then, per- 
use he saw the look in her 


Sis 


ms: “But of course, chiJd, you are 


sme to stay as long as you can stand 


tend to stay a long, long time if 
let me.” 


int 
will | 
“Come, then,” he said, leading the way to 
house. “You might as well get located 


_ing with hunting trophies. 
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Fortunately it is between 
You may have your 


before the boys come home. 
seasons, and we have lots of room. 
choice.” 

She followed him silently across the broad veranda and 
into a great hall. At the farther end was a huge stone 
fireplace surmounted by a moose-head and crossed rifles. 
On one side there seemed to be nothing but doors, aiternat- 
The other side, much to Teddy’s 
surprise, was half filled with sheives of books. On this 
side there was but one door, which opened into the kitchen. 
The doors on the other side led to sleeping chambers. 
These, she learned later, were used for the most. part. by 
guests, as the boys slept out on the veranda, except in the 
rainy season. 

A round dining-table and a number of chairs were the 
only furniture in the large room. ‘Toward the back, near 
the fireplace, a. wide stairway led to the rooms above. , The 

only windows were in the front, very big 
ones opening onto the veranda, but 
because of the great length of the 
room, the far end where the 
fireplace stood was in a sort 
of twilight darkness even in 
daytime. 
Teddy caught a brief, 
comprehensive picture of 
all this as they walked 
through. 
“The boys and. I 
sleep down here or 
outside,” her 
uncle was saving. 
“So perhaps 
you'd like to take 
a room upstairs 
where you can be ° 
all by yourself. 
I think,” -he 
added slowly, 
“perhaps you'd 
like the rooms 
your Aunt Jane 
had best. There 
is a splendid 
sleeping-room = 
and sitting-room 
and a real bath. 
We men” bathe 
most of the year 
in the river pool, 
but that would 
not do for you.” 
He looked at the girl 
keenly as he spoke, and 
somehow she got the im-* 
pression that he feared she 
would object to the arrangement. 
However, she made no comment but ~ 
followed him up the broad stairway 
and into the rooms that twenty. years 
before had been occupied by her Aunt 
Jane. Theodora was a- healthy, normal 
out-of-doors sort of girl not given to nervous 
fancies, but somehow as she entered the tiny, 
dust-laden, chintz-hung sitting-room, she had 
the feeling that she was intruding— 
almost as if her entrance was sacri- 
lege. Her uncle, too, seemed to 
share her emotion, and did notzen- 
ter. He stood outside the door and 
seemed anxious to be gone: 

“Tf he holds the rooms sacred, 

why should he offer them to me?” she 


Her uncle had 
lived. Two 
things he never 
referred to—his 
wife and the 
reasons for his 
present mode of 
life. 





Crowns of 


“I'm not angry because you love me; it's because you can’t—that is, you must not. We're cousins; and besides, I’m too plain for you to love. 


thought. There were plenty of other empty rodms in the 
house. 

“You are awfully good to me, Uncle Jim,” she said. “I 
knew you would be kind and hospitable.” 

She hoped the flattery would please him, but he did not 
seem to have heard her. 

“T’ll leave you here to get acquainted with your quar- 
ters and rest up,” he said. “When the boys come, they will 
bring up your luggage. They’ll be here soon now.” 


She watched the gaunt form disappear down the sit 
way, and then sat down in the tiny rocker—a sewiy 
chair—that graced the sitting-room and looked about lt 
There was a table with a dainty workbasket on it; 
corner was a small case filled with books im 
colored bindings discolored by age and disuse. In@ 
corner—she could not quite believe it until she had crs 
the room and touched the thing—was a harp. The gilding 
was tarnished, and some of the strings were worn 4 
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aking, but it was complete. She laughed softly when 
Seeouched it. 
‘Ae least I will commit no sacrilege here,’ 
Zt. “T couldn’t play a mouth-organ.” 
“ia the bedroom she found the same faded chintz, the 
lee dust. The bed had been white enamel with pink 
trailing on it. She removed the chintz cover, releas- 


Sea cloud of dust. She opened a window and went back 
a Everything on 
Shed was quite clean, but ~~ 
meeold and musty. She shud-  —-—— 
at the thought of sleep- 
iin it. One of the age-worn 
sts tore as she drew back the 


b 


she whis- 


2 ty years is a long time, 
mit will not frighten me, 
im Wile Jim,” she thought. The 
i aand of steps on the naked 
i dais brought her back to the 
i aiting-room, where she perched 
if on the tiny sewing-chair, 
m@ to look as unconcerned 
is much at her ease as pos- 
= The next moment two 
foung men stood in the 
Moorway. They were car- 
er small trunk with the 
Btop, and they dropped 
when they saw her. 
sudden dropping of the luggage was not caused by 
8 from their climb upstairs, but by surprise. It 
mitten plainly on both faces. 
id Lord! Dad didn’t give you these—” 
taller of the two stopped his sentence thus in the 
fas suddenly as he had begun it. He stepped into 
foom and extended a big hand, a hand that came out 
enough but that held hers with one of those 
Preservations” handclasps. 
feome to our shack, Cousin— 


has written it. 
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” 


He paused once 


usin Teddy, short for Theodora,” she supplied. 
usin Teddy! I am Joe, and this is Brampton—the 
Gignified name in the family.” His tone was like his 
asp, cordial enough, but with reservations. 
ipton had entered also upon his introduction, and 
et the difference when her hand touched his. It had 
extended half hesitatingly, but it held hers in a clasp 
m and firm as that of Uncle Jim. 
ere awfully glad you’ve come,” he said. “Dinner 
Teady in about fifteen minutes, so we'll go back 
fairs and leave you to ‘doll up’—if you want to,” he 
slancing at her rather shabby costume. 
Sglance was not lost. She understood and was a 
f She herself was surprised that both her uncle 
boys looked quite like city men. She.did not 
that ag rough tweeds and soft shirts were care- 
‘atiored. 
fy deposited the small trunk and bag in the middle 
m= toom and departed. Their brief entrance had 
Mito lift the mystery of it. It was no longer haunted 
Presence of a fair-haired, blue-eyed wraith of a 
m who did embroidery, read poetry and played the 
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Teddy made a hasty toilet, changing her blouse for a 
fresh one and using the face powder that Polly had slipped 
mipher bag. She observed that it gave her dark skin 
“Geamy tint out of which her big gray eyes shone with 

© luster. As she wound her heavy brown hair over 
low forehead, she noted the effect and wondered why 

i had never thought to use powder before. The fifteen 
es had more than passed when she put the last pin 
Miter hair, but she did not go down immediately: - she 


To 


CAPTAIN BILL MAIN AND 
HIS “SCUM O’ THE SEAS” 


were central figures in one of the most effec- 
tive short stories ever published by any mag’ 
azine. You remember it, of course —the story 
of their filibustering trip which ended in the 
rescue of Americans in a Mexican port. 


If there could be a better story, Roy Norton 
In this one, Captain Bill and 
“the Scum” encounter a submarine. 


“THE QUALITY OF MERCY” 


in the next—the April—issue. 
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stopped to think of what she had done and to ask her- 
self why she had done it. 

Up to this moment the excitement of the journey had 
buoyed her up, and she had not allowed her imagination 
to travel beyond the moment of arrival at her destination. 
Now she was thoroughly frightened, not with the panic 
that had seized her as she was driving up to the Lodge, 
but with a reasoning fear that told her that these men, 
her uncle and cousins, were 
after all strangers—a fear that 
a asked what they would do with 
her, now that she was with 
them. Would they not ask 
questions? And how would 
she answer them? Could she 
make them understand? She 
hardly understood herself. 

She looked back over the 
eighteen years of her life in the 
small lumber-town in Northern 
Michigan—the long, cold win- 
ters when she had gone to 
school with her numerous 
brothers and sisters and had 
helped her mother about the 
work of keeping house for a 
family of nine, the brief, bright 
summers spent in swimming, 
hunting and fishing with her 
brothers. 

Of these activities, she had taken little interest in any 
except those last mentioned. She considered housework an 
irksome duty and school a rather disagreeable necessity, 
but when she could be with her brothers and their com- 
panions on the lake or river or in the woods, she was per- 
fectly happy. The boys accepted her without thought or 
comment. She had always played with them, and she had 
never caused them any trouble beyond a few pangs of 
jealousy as they watched her perfect dives from the cross- 
spar on the mast of a lumber-barge into the blue waters 
of Lake Huron, or when it was she who killed the first 
deer of the season. 

Even her mother had not minded Theodora’s playing 
with the boys so long as she came in promptly to help 
wash the supper dishes when she was called. 

Life had been very simple and pleasant until she had 
been graduated from high school and had become officially- 
“grown up.” A rich aunt had promised to send her to 
college, but after the manner. of rich relatives, she appar- 
ently forgot all about it when Theodora, at the age of 
seventeen, actually was ready for “more schooling.” Theo-- 
dora had been disappointed, but she had patiently gone to 
work in one of the small shops in the village and looked 
about her for something to make life interesting. She had 
found nothing. The few marriageable men the town af- 
forded did not attract her. Life as she saw it in Middle- 
port was dull monotony—her home a narrow prison. 
“Young ladies,” in Middleport, did not go in for sports, 
and Theodora was now a young lady. Of course she could 
still dance and skate. It was thus she had met Adam 


Crane. 


Read 


S Theodora sat alone in the little chintz-hung sitting- 

room, with its dust and memories, trying to find 
courage to go down and meet her hosts, she thought of 
Adam Crane and decided that he was the real reason for 
her coming across the continent to visit Uncle Jim. 

Adam had saved her life when the ice broke beneath 
her at the skating-pond. The correct procedure at this 
time was to express her gratitude by marrying him. Girls 
in novels and magazine-stories always married their res- 
cuers. Adam Crane desired it; her mother and sisters 
seemed to expect it; and even her father thought it would 
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be a good thing: Adam Crane was a “steady young :nan.” 
Teddy, as her brothers still called her, tried earnestly to 
work up a romantic sentiment for the young man. She 
was not pretty like her sisters. She had never had any 
sweethearts in school. It was her first matrimonial offer; 
it was very probable that it would be her last; and she 
knew that from the standpoint of all Middleport, it would 
be madness to throw away‘this chance. But there was 
something in the irrepressible youth of her that refuted 
logic and wisdom, something in the call of blue water and 
fresh winds that promised things for the future, things 
as elusive and indefinite as the promises of spring, and very 
like them—a vague stirring in her heart like rising sap in 
trees, a premonition of breaking up and change like the 
first rays of March sun on the great ice-blocks in the frozen 
bay—that made her believe in a destiny for herself quite 
different from that presented by Adam Crane. 

When she looked at his lantern jaw and pale green eyes, 
she could only shudder and wonder how she could have 
allowed him to put his arms around her when he dragged 
her half-frozen body from the lake. One evening when he 
tried to kiss her, she told him something of the sort and 
then fled to her own room weeping tempestuously. It was 
a new thing for Teddy to cry, and her patient little mother 
followed her, concerned for her grief but more concerned 
for her future when she found the reason of her tears. 

“Why did you do it, Theodora?” asked her mother. 
“You must think it over; you are too young to understand 
these things. He is a good man, and you would learn to 
love him in time. You can’t afford to refuse offers like 
that. It would be different if you were pretty like Rosalie 
and Polly. You must think of your future. What do you 
intend to do with yourself if you refuse to marry a man 
like Adam Crane?” 

“I’m going to get away from it all; I’m tired of every- 
thing; I’m going to be free.” There had been no thought 
of the words before her lips spoke them. They had come 
involuntarily out of the depths of her soul—the imperious 
demand of youth for life and love and happiness, the age- 
old cry of youth that only time can still. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” her mother said impatiently. 
“You know that your father will never allow you to go to 
Chicago.” 


r was as far as the poor woman’s fancy could travel. 
Dozens of girls and boys, tired of the small circle 
Some of 
the boys were successful, and some returned after a few 
months to their fathers’ roofs; some of the girls got mar- 
ried; of others there were whispered reports that they 


of life in Middleport, yearly went to Chicago. 


had “gone wrong.” Chicago epitomized all danger and 
wickedness to the Middleport mother. 

“T don’t want to go to Chicago. I’m going out West to 
Uncle Jim.” 

These words, too, came without previous thought. They 
astonished Teddy as much as they did her mother, but 
after they were spoken, she knew that that was what she 
wanted. Her mother only gasped. 

Mrs. Marsh had not seen her only brother, Jim Straight, 
for almost forty years. He had left home when only a boy, 
and he had made money.. He had married, too, but no one 
knew who his wife was. For twenty years, since her 
death, he had lived in a hunting lodge at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains near Suisun Marsh. His four 
sons lived with him, and it was reported that no woman 
had crossed his threshold since his wife’s dead body had 
been carried out. He lived with great simplicity, opening 
his lodge to men from all over the country during the 
hunting, and keeping their dogs for them between seasons. 

So much had been learned from infrequent rumors and 
more infrequent letters. It did not sound like the sort of 
place to attract a young girl, but at least it was less dan- 
gerous than the city; so, though both Mrs. Marsh and her 


Crowns of 


husband opposed Theodora’s wild idea, Teddy was gf 
permitted to have her own way. When there are 
children in a poor household, it is comparatively ¢ 
for one with a positive will to gain the freedom that mam 
little to the negative-minded majority. Pi 

“The least that Jim can do is to send her back home 
and that’s what he’ll do,” said Mrs. Marsh. At the. same 
time she was wondering if the reports of Jim’s wealth jm 
true, and if he. might not do something for the One ugly 
duckling of her brood. 


Sie reverie that had carried Theodora back to fe 
childhood had brought her abruptly back to the Lodg 
and the present; she started up from the low sewing-chay 
threw off her fears and walked resolutely down the stais 
and into the big hall. 

There were only five men there, but to Teddy it seem 
as if there were at least fifty. And the dinner had pre 
gressed to its conclusion before she finally had them gj 
straightened out with the proper names attached to the 
right faces. Seated in the place of honor beside her 


she was able to make a careful survey of the entire fami ay, A 
She had been introduced to Larry and Jimmy, and alive @ 


men seemed to accept her without undue curiosity, 9 
knew that they were observing her as carefully asa 
observed them, but they asked very few questions, ai 
she was soon quite at ease. ey 
The meal was served by an old Chinaman, eyvidel 
their only servant, whose expressionless face made nog 
ment on the appearance of a strange young woman alia: 
master’s table. Jim Straight asked his niece to Dour the : 
coffee, which they drank with their meal in true camp 
fashion. She had poured coffee often enough before tit 
never with five pairs of masculine eyes fastened omit 
small brown hands as if she were performing some iii 
cate mechanical feat the result of which was’ of va 
importance to them all. 
In spite of youth and inexperience, the mental nots 


which Teddy made on her cousins that night were vey £ 


far from being wrong. Joe, the eldest boy, or rather mm, 
for he was about thirty years old, was tall and lean at 
very like his father in appearance. There were the sam 
high cheek-bones, the same black eyes, their sharpnes 
softened a.bit by youth. She decided that his jaw showtl 
stubbornness, and his thin-lipped mouth was. not<alit 
gether kind. He would believe in justice; -t 
little, a very little, mercy. 

Jimmy Junior was of a less unusual type. He looktl 
much like his older brother, but his face was rounder atl 
softer; he was talkative and rather obviously witty. Teddy 
thought she would like him immensely, though he mig 
become a bit of a bore if one saw too much of him. — 

Then came Brampton. Very shy he was, with a tim 
expectant air as if he had a great deal he~would like vay 
much to say, but did not dare. His eyes were big 
dreamy, and his hair wanted to curl—just as he wanted 
talk but did not dare, and so it just waved a bit. 9 
guessed that he wrote poetry but that he would-not readil 
to Joe or his father. 

It was Larry, however, who attracted most of her atte 
tion. He was the youngest, not more than five years 0m 
than she. Of all the men he seemed to fit most perfedl 
the place in which he lived. The dark walls seemed ma 
to throw into contrast his fair skin and yellow hair. 
firelight seemed made to sparkle from his deep’ blue 
and the rough beams of the ceiling were created to é 
size his clear-cut features. In a room of ordinary Si@ 
would have looked like a giant; here he looked like® 
knight of chivalric days in his ancestral hall. . 

Teddy was looking at him and thinking of these things 
when she realized that she had been asked a question: 

“T beg your pardon,” she said with a start. 


It was Brampton who had (Continued on page sc wy 





ETH HORNBLOW, 

S after unlocking his 

store at six A. M., 

squinted at his damp copy 

of The St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat. The next mo- 

ment he all but swallowed his 

quid, bolted to the telephone and ex- 

citedly imparted certain news to his 
wife. 


Te looked “Yes, yes!” he bellowed. “It’s right hyer 
inder and in the paper, in billboard type.” 
1. Teddy By nine o’clock every adult in Tarleton 


worth counting knew that “(Luther Congreve,” the recently 
wounded American pilot in the French flying-corps, had 
timed out to be no other than Lucia Colfax. And when 
The Globe announced next day that a “munitions mil- 
lionaire,” then in Paris, had paid fifty thousand dollars for 
the Caudron biplane in which Lucia made her last flight 
had presented it to her for a keepsake, Main Street 
as if a German Jack Johnson had demolished the 
courthouse dome. 
Three months later a crowd gathered at the station to 
Meome the Colfaxes home. The party consisted of the 


he might 
im. 
1 a ti 
like ve 
> big al 
wanted 
bit. “oi 
ot read it 


her atte 


rs OTE 4 
peril Mnguished-looking mother, Juliet and Ambrose, two 
ned mate Maids, a butler, a score of trunks—and Lucia. Lucia 


med thin and walked with a slight limp. But she 


air. 2 : : : 
blue eyes with her old-time gayety at her huzzaing towns- 
me Ma and vivaciously fluttered her handkerchief until the 


MMorcar whirled her off for Woodside, the Colfaxes’ pre- 
home in a ten-acre park at the end of Main Street. 

Woman in the crowd then smiled cynically. 
til, we’ve paid our homage. Now I suppose we'll see 
Pore of them until they again shake the dust of America 

i their feet.” 

lt was undoubtedly true that the Colfaxes, especially 
pm the marriage of Mildred and Caroline abroad, had 


size 
oa likes 


ese thing 
stion. 


rage Uy) 


side. 
bit passée—lay on a chaise longue in the big drawing-room, 
a book propped against a cushion, and a cut-glass bowl of 
bonbons on a tabouret. 
listless hand and after a decent interval said: 


fall at once. 
only Colfax, aside from her dead father, with any pigmenta- 
tion to speak of,—and the light from the casement window 
above her head made a picture which the visitor eyed 
hungrily. 


She had given much 
for France—in battle, 
high above the West- 
ern Front; Now her 


mother wished her to 
give more— for what? 
A most unusual story. 
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drawn away from their old friends. Woodside was closed 
for longer and longer periods; and when it was open, it was 
usually filled with a type of guests that the average Tarle- 
tonian was unable to fraternize with—men who hunted on 
Sunday and women who quaffed cocktails and smoked 
cigarettes. 

Tawney Dixon, however, was one of the few old friends 
who persisted. From childhood he and Lucia had been 
chums, and he called at Woodside the day after the home- 
coming. 

It was a hot day. Ambrose, a blasé youth of twenty- 
two, sat on the portico, smoking and sipping a tall iced 
drink. In his flannels he looked as dainty as a maiden, 
in spite of an alcoholic flush; but there was nothing 
maidenly about the blast of language with which he de- 
nounced southern Illinois weather in the summertime. 

Dixon refused a sloe-gin rickey and presently passed in- 
Juliet—tall, thin and stately as ever, but looking a 





















She rose languidly, extended a 
“T think you'll find Lu in the library.” 


Lucia was also reading and did not hear Dixon’s foot- 
She was dark-haired and olive-skinned,—the 


At sight of him Lucia sprang up, seized both his hands 


and, after an instant, kissed him on the cheek. 


“This is medicine for my soul, Dixie!” she cried happily. 


“But why not yesterday?” 


“T thought you looked tired at the station.” 
“T! Never! You got that impression from this beauty- 


mark by a boche bullet.” 


She lifted her hand to a red brand across her cheek and 
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smiled. But Dixon detected a lurking watchfulness in her 
eyes, as if to note the effect of the blemish upon him. 

“It is a beauty-mark—one to be proud of,” he ob- 
served gravely. ‘We're all proud of you. You have 
become an international character.” 

She flushed with pleasure. “I’m not going to let 
you talk war, though—unless you 
like me best in tears,” she 
declared. ‘“You’re rosemary 
for me, Dixie. 






Her Bij 


Do you remember the first time I shot Grandfather's gj 
forty-five single-action revolver, with a full charge—ayj 
had a sprained wrist for a week? And the day I climbed 
that tulip-tree for a hawk’s nest—and tore my knickies g) 
I had to trudge home in Grandfather’s coat?” 
“And do you remember,” he asked slyly, “the first time 
I ever kissed you—in the arbor-vite hedge, while Gran. 
father was trying to get a snapshot of Mrs. ( hipmunk ang 
her five little munks?”’ 
“Those little darlings! But Dixie, that was the mem. 
est thing you ever did!” she pouted. “You knew thy 
if I budged, Grandfather would spank 


me 


Mm 





He ran toward the depression in the grain which marked the resting-place of the éléve pilote. He dropped to the ground, raised her to a sitting posture 
pelmet Wasnt th close call?" he asked nots anh 
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er Big 
: “Shall you be here all summer?” he asked presently. 

ler's old The question sobered her. “Yes, and all winter too. 
Be—ani You might as well know the truth, Dixie, for everybody 
Climbed gill know it soon. Our globe-trotting is over. The French 
lies seel-mills that Mother invested most of her money in, 

: ghen she was getting ready to cut loose from the United 
rst time States, are to-day behind the boche lines, making boche 
Cran. shells. When the boche goes back, as he certainly will, he 
unk and will leave a charred ruin to mark the spot.” 

“’m very sorry,” murmured Dixon. 

¢ ieee. Tears sprang to her eyes. 
ew tha “JJ wouldn’t care so much; but oh, how I hate that— 
1 spank that Prussian beast with its fangs in the white bosom of 


France!” She wiped her eyes. “I mustn’t talk about it— 
it makes me too wicked. But it will help you to under- 
stand why I enlisted. Besides, I had been flying for two 
years, and I said to myself: ‘Why not fly for France?’ ”’ 

‘ “[ have an idea, Lucia,” said he. “When your airplane 
comes, why not set it up in the rink and invite the people 
in, at a quarter a head, to hear your story, and send the 
proceeds to France?” 

“Why,” she gasped, “I never made a speech in my life. 
But I would—for France.” 

“And if you would make a flight on the Fourth of July, 
we could take in hundreds of dollars.” 

“You’re a wizard, Dixie!” she cried. “I'll do that too. 
Mother will object—she hates the sight of an airplane or 
anything that reminds her of my escapade, as she calls it. 
But that wont make any difference,” she added, with a 
naiveté which brought a smile to Dixon’s lips. 


LINE COLFAX, Lucia’s mother, was born on a farm. 

Indeed, the first time Webster Colfax ever saw her, 
a girl of sixteen, she was crossing the barnyard with an 
apronful of eggs. But there was no hint of the pastoral 
about her now as she sat at a desk in her room, a clinging 
pale blue robe de chambre, with pumps and stockings to 
match, revealing the voluptuous lines of her figure, a rich 
mass of topaz hair piled loosely upon her head, a cigarette 
between her manicured fingers, and a thoughtful, vertical 
wnnkle dividing her burnished brows. 

Presently Lucia entered the room. Mrs. Colfax rapidly 
finished her letter, sealed it and capped her fountain pen. 
After a deep inhalation, followed by a swirling cloud of 
smoke from her nostrils, she tossed the cigarette into an 
@ameled ash-tray. Then, lifting her plump bare arms 
Until-her fingers clasped behind her head, she fixed her 
_— her daughter—the raven among her brood of 


“Colonel Judevine is coming next week, Lucia,” she 
, pronouncing her daughter’s name Italian-fashion. 

= let's drop that Loo-chee-ah business, Mother, now that 

Were back in Tarleton for keeps,” answered Lucia irrele- 





You have said it—‘for keeps,’ ” repeated Mrs. Colfax. 
= you realize what that means? Stagnation—petri- 
lac ssification! And it will be a Tarleton without 
seulieur or | /‘!2r—or one maid to pull on your stockings 


Me another coifs your hair. Do you know that my 
senses, with our present ménage, are twice or thrice my 
ne?” 





what?” snorted the other derisively. “You couldn’t 
y your toilet-table—and Ambrose and Juliet are 
= But let’s not quarrel. My child, there’s only one 
Out of this slough. You know what I mean. Colonel 
wine is deeply interested in you. In fact, he loves you; 
#haven’t a doubt he is coming out here to tell you so. 
s rich. His munition-factory earned over thirty 
i ns last year. You saw enough of him in Paris to know 
mes a gentleman. You seemed to treat him rather 
metly, considering all-he did for us. I hope your atti- 
wll be different now. Your sisters are happily mar- 








' 
| z Some of us ought to go to work, then.” 
| 
' 
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ried, Lucia. I am not one of those who believe that mar- 
riages are necessarily made in heaven. I had a hand in 
theirs; I want a hand in yours. You have a chance now 
to make a marriage far surpassing your sisters’ in bril- 
liance; and prate as some women do to the contrary, a 
brilliant marriage is one of the highest achievements of a 
woman.” 

“But I don’t love him, Mother,” protested the girl plain- 
tively. 

“You will learn to. Believe me, daughter, a woman will 
come to love any man she consorts with, if he is good to her 
and worthy of respect. I can’t say that I loved your father 
when I married him—that is,” she qualified, at Lucia’s 
startled glance, “not in the way we American girls are 
taught to think of love. I was charmed, impressed, even 
awed by him—for he was older than I, just as Colonel 
Judevine is older than you. But I soon came to Jove him 
—very, very much. Now, if I hadn’t married him, if I 
had balked over a bit of sentimentality, as you are in- 
clined to, I might to-day be carrying swill to a pigpen. And 
you can begin where I leave off.” 

In the ensuing silence an oriole in an elm outside the 
window flung a spray of golden notes from his flageolet. 
But Lucia sat with downcast eyes, drooping mouth and a 
clouded face. The mother continued quietly, but with a 
subtle eloquence: 

“There’s another consideration, aside from Juliet and 
myself.. I mean Ambrose. He’s had no father’s hand to 
steady him. He’s untrained, willful, disobedient. If, in 
search of a livelihood, he is thrust in with the rank and file, 
I dread the consequences. But Colonel Judevine could 
make a place for him somewhere—could encourage, ad- 
monish, even discipline him.” 

Lucia suddenly lifted a pair of eyes starred with tears. 
“Tf he’d only stop drinking, Mother! He’s no better than 
a drunkard.” 

Mrs. Colfax’s pretty mouth suddenly warped with pain, 
and rising, she wound her arms about Lucia’s neck. 

“T have tried to save him, God knows.  Let’s see if we 
can’t save him, dearie. Think all this over. Take a long; 
long look ahead, remembering that what I do, I do in love.” 

“But Mother,” cried the girl in distress, “I can’t promise 
to marry Colonel Judevine until he knows what that boche 
mitrailleuse did to me!” 

The mother touched her lips to Lucia’s temple. 

“My dear, you are supersensitive. Colonel Judevine 
would be the last man to attach a feather’s weight to an 
injury like yours in a woman he loved.” 

Her amber eyes narrowed their golden-fringed curtains 
to a slit as she perpetrated this Gargantuan lie—revolting 
but necessary. 

“Besides, having kept our secret this long, I don’t well 
see how we can reveal it now without its appearing rather 
obvious. Of course, if you marry him there’ll come a time 
when he—when he will discover it for himself.” She felt 
the girl quiver, and she added soothingly: “Suppose you 
leave it to me, my dear.” 


OLONEL JUDEVINE chanced to reach Tarleton the 

evening of Lucia’s address. Ambrose and Dixon met 

the train and escorted him to the rink, though it was then 
half-past nine. 

The biplane extended well across one end of the big 
room. In front of it, on a low platform, stood Lucia, wear- 
ing a black evening gown; and when the Colonel entered, 
she gave him a smile that Dixon fancied would be worth at 
least a couple of hundred to the cause. 

“And now,” she was saying, “I come to the exploit which 
closed my career as an éléve pilote. Ona bright, windless 
morning last March our escadrille made ready for the day’s 
work. Our patrol—Lieutenant Berry, an American— 
started up first on his four-mile climb to scout for enemy 
craft. Then followed ten avions de chasse—that is, fighters 
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—and three reconnaissance machines, each carrying a pilot 
and observer. 

“I was one of the pilots. It was the business of the 
fighters, who took a level of about fifteen thousand feet, to 
protect us observers—though, as you see,””—pointing to the 
mitrailleuse mounted on the fuselage of the plane,—‘‘we 
were armed for defense. Our cruising altitude was twelve 
thousand feet, at which height we were immune to rifle 
nd machine-gun fire, and practically so to the three-inch 
guns, on account of the difficulty in estimating the range. 

“Our squadron was allotted a section fifty miles long by 
thirty deep, for even that far back the boches, though 
always predicting an advance, were digging reserve trenches 
and building artillery emplacements, ready for retreat. 
Such a territory may seem large for three observation 
machines to cover, but you must remember that we usually 
fiew the thirty miles in about seventeen minutes. 

“My observer—a Mr. Hazzard, also an American—car- 
ried a map across his lap on which he noted any changes in 
the landscape, such as trees cut down, new buildings, roads, 
trenches, and so forth. When he wanted to make a photo- 
graph, which was done simply by pressing a button con- 
nected with an automatic camera under the body of the 
car,—fuselage, the French call it——he gave me the order 
through a speaking-tube connecting our helmets, without 
which speech would have been impossible on account of 
the motor’s noise. 

“T would then dive to three thousand feet or less. We 
paid no attention to the rifles and machine-guns popping 
at us from below, for at this height a three-millimeter steel 
plate protected us and the gasoline tank from such 
weapons; and a few holes through the wings did no harm. 
Of course the ‘Archibalds,’ as thé shells from the anti-air- 
craft cannon are called, commanded more respect. Even 
they rarely hurt an airman, for it is hard to hit a target 
moving at the rate of a hundred and fifty feet a second. 
But their* possibilities are rather awe-inspiring; and after 
Mr. Hazzard signaled that he had got his picture, I never 
lost any time in scurrying to a more comfortable altitude. 


7 N this day we had just taken a couple of snapshots 

when the engine stopped. In war, one is prepared 
-for.the worst. 
balked, so why not your own, some day? Yet Mr. Hazzard 
ripped out a mighty swear-word, and I, limp at the thought 
of what a boche prison-camp would mean to a woman, vol- 
planed to the ground. 

“Before we could set fire to our tank, a troop of cavalry 
was upon us. Mr. Hazzard was marched away. I was 
ordered to tinker the motor up, and then, to my surprise, 
to get into the car again. A fat, red-faced boche whipped 
out an automatic pistol, floundered into the observer’s seat 
just back of me and grunted in English: ‘You vill now fly 
back to the front, and if you disobey one single ordter of 
mine, zonny, I vill blow your brains oudt.’ 

“T was thankful to hear him call me ‘sonny’—to know he 
had not discovered my sex. Of course my hood hid my 
long hair. 

“He knew that my machine, with its French cockades, 
would not be fired upon by either French or English, and 
he doubtless hoped to make some valuable observations. 
But to avoid suspicion he ordered me to ascend to fourteen 
thousand feet before heading for the front. With his face 
over my shoulder, and his alcoholic breath in my nose, he 
kept his eyes on the barograph. Presently he poked me 
in the back with his pistol and motioned earthward. 

“Now, I suspected, from the fact that he had failed to 
hook on the safety-belt, that he was no airman. So I took 
him down at a speed that I hoped would turn his stomach. 
At five thousand feet I felt of my own belt to make certain 
it was secure. Then, ladies and gentlemen, I looped the 
loop. After completing the maneuver, I glanced behind. 
The seat was empty—as I had expected.” 





You know that other flyers’ engines have - 







Her 









She paused. Not a sound broke the silence. The agg 









ence seemed frozen by a vision of the wretched: offically —no 
mile-long plunge to dissolution. BD pines 

“That is war, my friends. It would be an affectation jg Mm old ( 
me to say that I felt sorry. I exulted. But not for long “T 
Chancing to glance skyward, I saw a big Fokker Swooping Me for y 
down upon me like a hawk, and I murmured to myself MH askec 
‘Now I'll get mine!’ At a hundred yards he opened fp “) 
with his machine-gun and continued to fire until he shy MF but i 
beneath me like an arrow from the bow. love- 

“My car quivered under the stream of lead. A curio “N 
numbness crept over my body. Still I was scarcely cop. # Color 
scious of any wounds, and flew home without much dif. @ think 


culty. I volplaned down and redressed at a couple of hm. Sh 


dred feet in order to recover my sense de profondeur, as the i lash, 
French say—my sense of depth—and then came up inp mm “If I 
the wind for a landing. At that instant darkness ove. @m lost | 
whelmed me. I woke in a clean white bed, with clean white # consic 
walls all around. please 
“That is all. I thank you. Good night.” any 
She 

HE door-receipts for the evening were two hundred @ porte- 
dollars, to which Colonel Judevine added a check for ering 

five hundred. Dixon walked home with Lucia, but paused ping | 
at the gate. She was elated over her success, and hope #™ down 
for much greater results from the Fourth of July flight, #jside | 
“Tt was not all fun, though,” said she with feeling, @pthe n 
looked into the eyes of more than one hostile woman to ™ For ti 
night—pro-German, perhaps, but more likely pro-prude § loathe 
They still think of me as the girl who wore knickerbocker, frst fe 
climbed trees and shot a gun. In France, I worked with #!0¢ ' 
men, to be sure. I wore men’s clothes—heard men’s oaths, mothe 
occasionally—saw men die men’s deaths. Yet my life way qm Judevi 
as sheltered as a nun’s compared with that of some of thee ¥ for 
Tarletonian maidens who joy-ride into the small hoursé iy 


the night with a man and eat midnight suppers at shady’ 
road-houses.” 

“That hostility is the price of achievement, just like 
this,” said Dixon soothingly, touching the scar on be 4 
cheek. “I have named it your Cross of the Legiond ; 
Honor.” 

She flashed him a grateful glance, but when he a 
tempted to kiss her, she gently withdrew her face. 

“You stole a good many kisses from me, Tawney, in tht 
long, long ago, and I was none the poorer,” said she soberly. 
“But now that. we are grown, now that we know whats 
kiss symbolizes—”. She broke off with an embarrass 
laugh. “You understand me, dear friend, don’t you?” 

“Lucia, I am more than a dear friend,” he declattl 
abruptly. “I loved you as a boy, when I used to lie awake) 
at night, and saved you in fancy from wild men and wild 
beasts. I have loved you ever since. I scarcely hoped i 
marry you. I saw your mother’s ambitious hand in yout 
sisters’ marriages. But now that you are at home to sia, 
as you said the other day, am I presumptuous in offeriag 
my love?” 

She was silent for a moment. j 

“Tawney, I am desperately sorry,” she answered in@ 
voice rich with emotion, “but it is too late. Co 
Judevine has as good as asked Mother for my hand.” 

“He is old enough to be your father!” exclaimed Dix? 
incredulous'y. “Do you love him?” 

“I admire him very much, and I feel that I shall com 
to love him,” she answered, conscious of parroting” 
mother’s words, and thankful for the darkness which 
her hot cheeks. 

He turned from her with a thick good night. : 

“Wait, please wait!” she pleaded. “I have somethil§ 
to tell you.” She seized his hands to detain him. “Tawny 
I am no proper mate for you, with your love of the out 
doors. I’m furrowed and perforated with bullets. 
I can’t lift this arm any higher than my shoulder. 9% 
one of my ankles is stiff—will always be stiff. There® 
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be no more long tramps for us, Tawney a mockery—as if life were only the prank of a 
_go more cliff-climbing for colum- cosmic fiend 

BB pines and pheebes’ nests, as in dear When the courthouse clock struck 
ation ig MM old Grandfather’s days.” . twelve, and there was no diminution in 
for long “Do you think that I love you x the flood of light from the windows 
woopiag for your—Your body alone?” he below, Lucia went downstairs to throw 
myself 


asked coldly. E ae 


he aud. 
Officers 


- 























the switch. From the landing the 

ened & “No, no!” she cried. “But— Wie. drawing-room appeared empty, but she 

he sha Mm but it counts, even in the purest aed soon discovered Ambrose in a big 

fve—with a man.” i rocker, with flushed face and tumbled 

. cari “More so with me than with hair, muttering and gesticulating. At 

ely con Mm Colonel Judevine, do you sight of his sister a foolish grin wreathed 
ich diff. MM think?” he asked sharply. ee : his face. 

of ae She cowered as if under a Fgh OMe j “Shay, Sis, old Judevine and I had 

1, a8 the MM lash, then answered recklessly: , 24 a hell of a time to-night. Old cuss 





tried to bawl me out about drinkin’. 
Whatcha think of that? Shaid he 
hoped to become a member of our 
family, but he couldn’t get a drunk- 
E ard a job. Drunkard! Whatcha 
i think of that? I shays: ‘Damn your 
job, Judevine!’ Then I told him 
some people could swallow a camel 
vf and choke on a gnat.” 
ar 2 } “What gnat?” asked Lucia. 

Af “Mme. Ailly—that woman that 
used to shend a cartload of flowers to 
you every day, at the hospital. You 

y, never knew who paid for thoshe flowers, 
i Lu—nor for her boots and hats. I did, 





up inty Mm “If I lose his love I shall have 

ss over ME ost but a small part of the 

an white Me consideration. Now go, Dixie, 
please! I can’t talk about it 
any more.” 

She entered the house by the 
hundred Mm porte-cochére, to avoid the gath- 
heck form ering on the portico. After slip- 
t paused Me ping into a nightdress, she sat 
d hopei #@ down on the balcony out- 
light. side her window, for 
ing. “Vqpthe night was hot. 
man to @ For the moment she 
o-prude loathed —herself— 


































bockers, #m first for compact- ; ; 

ed wih ming with her § f though. So did everybody else round the 
'g mother to marry hotel.” 

a Judevine, second- iw) With her plait of black hair across one 
of thee MY for not con- shoulder, she looked almost too girlish and 
nours of Me lessing the innocent to grasp his insinuation. But 


her face paled, and she clutched her loose 

robe tighter about the throat, as if 

chilled by the bleak wind blowing 

through her soul. 

“Come on to bed, Buddy.” 

Always docile with her, he rose. 

She slipped an arm about him, 

for his step was unsteady, and 


t shady Whole truth 


ust like 
on het 
gion of 


he at- 


r, in the together they passed slowly up the 
soberly. winding staircase. At his door 
what 4 she kissed him good night—for 


























ie the first time in months. 


yrrassed 

vu?” to emer The ete “Sis, I don’t want you to marry 

eclarél M00 n-whitened < em that old rake,” he whim- 

world about h i 

: y ut her # pered, beginning to weep. 
Was as depress- tn. “We'll talk it over to- 






oped to o . a morrow, when you can think 

in yout tthe straighter. Promise me you wont 
. Th —- might 

to Sta), Heal) of . drink any more to-night. 


“Not a drop—on my honor.” 
Lucia flung herself down crosswise on her bed and pil- 
lowed her throbbing head upon her arms. If she married 
Judevine only for his money, was she essentially any better 
than Mme. Ailly? Indeed, was it not less contemptible 






"hippoor- 
Will, the fra- 
tance from 
the Cherokee 













d.” Sol to sell oneself openly and pay the score, as Mme. Ailly 
| Dixon had, than to cloak the sale with a sacred rite? 

The Colonel had been in Tarleton a week when one 
I] come morning he asked Lucia to play for him and led the way to 
ing ‘ber the music-room. , 
n veiled “That’s the piece you were playing the first time I ever 


saw you,” he remarked presently. “Remember?” 

“T don’t believe I do,” she answered quietly, scarcely 
conscious of what she had played. 

“T sha’n’t forget it soon,” he declared. “I had been in 
France for three months and had seen plenty of charming 
women. But I was hungry for the sight of an American 
girl. I’m just old-fashioned enough to believe that for an 
American bred and born, there’s only one race of women.” 
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She turned on the piano-bench and faced him with a 
quickened heart. 

“I’m afraid I was thinking more of France than America 
—then,” she remarked with a tremor in her voice. 

“No doubt. You had gone down into the Valley for 
France, and we love most that for which we suffer most.” 
He paused as if for her to note that he had said a rather 
pretty thing for a mere munitions-maker. “I admire you 
very much, Lucia, for what you did over there, and regard 
it as a great privilege to have been associated with you.” 

“T’m sure we all reciprocate your friendship,” she mur- 
mured, and swallowed painfully. 

Colonel Judevine cleared his throat. : 

“Friendship does not just express my idea, Lucia. I do 
not forget that there is a difference of perhaps twenty-five 
years in our ages. But—” 

“T think I catch your meaning,” she broke in with sus- 
picious eagerness. “You’re young for your age—-have 
played a good deal—kept yourself fit.” 

“Yes. And I—” 

“You’re about as old as my father would have been. He 
died, you know, when I was a little girl. Colonel, there is 
something I’ve been wanting to ask your advice about— 
something Mother and I don’t agree upon.” He nodded, 
and she ran on flutteringly, and with rising color: “You 
spoke of my going down into the Valley. Colonel, a part 
of me never came back. I—” 

Suddenly she bent, and lifting her skirt a little above 
the top of her boot, exposed to the Colonel’s eyes four slen- 
der shining strips of metal closely clasping her leg. 

“A brace!” he exclaimed. 

“No—an artificial foot,” said she, white-lipped. She 
dropped her skirt and added: ‘That is why I could not be 
an éléve pilote again.” 

The Colonel stared with a blank face. 

“Why, I—I thought—your mother spoke of a weakened 
ankle.” 

“Yes. 
and me. And that is what I wanted to ask you: if you 
don’t think it’s folly to try to hide a—a mutilation like 
that.” 

The Colonel’s face had become beaded with perspira- 
: tion; he touched a handkerchief to temples and forehead. 

“Tt—it’s a delicate question, Lucia,” he stammered. 
“But I believe you are right. In time it would be bound 
to leak out, you know. Yet I’d rather you didn’t quote 
me to your mother. Indeed, I don’t believe I would yet 
mention to her your having taken me into your confidence. 
Need I assure you of my profound sympathy, Lucia—or 
say that this discovery is only another link in our friend- 
ship?” he asked suavely. 

“No,” she answered in a hard little voice like flint. 

But when he left to freshen himself for luncheon, she 
flung herself face down upon a divan, crept into the angle 
between back and seat like a wounded animal, and began 
to weep. 


That is the point of difference between Mother 


NON there came to Lucia’s ears a rustle of soft fabrics. 
“Luncheon is ready,” came her mother’s voice. 

“T don’t want any.” 

Mrs. Colfax sank to the edge of the divan, with a 
solicitous face. 

“Look up and tell me what’s the matter!” she com- 
manded. “Has anything happened between you and the 
Colonel? . He looks as if he had seen a ghost.” 

No answer came. The mother’s eyes narrowed; her 
handsome mouth hardened, and the words which followed 
clinked like metal disks. 

“Speak, I say! Did he ask you to marry him?” 

“No, but I think he intended to,” answered Lucia 
thickly. Then revealing her flushed, tear-stained face, she 
eyed her mother defiantly. 

“Mother, you and I have had some plain talk about this 


Her 


marriage. Now listen! For the good of the family, Py 
willing to be bartered off like a calf to a butcher. But yoy 
sha’n’t fudge on the weight. If Colonel Judevine wang 
me, he can have me—now that he knows I’m short om 
foot.” 

Aline Colfax grew deathly white; then an. angry flag 
swallowed the rouge on her face. 

“You little fool!” she hissed, leaping to her feet. “Noy 
you had better look for that job you were prattling about® 

“TI shall. And I'll find an easier one than playing how 
for Irving Judevine!” flung back the girl. 


ITH the newspapers recording the dynamiting@ 

bridges and munition plants, Dixon had determing] 

to set a guard over Lucia’s airplane. So “Red” Maguip 
was hired, armed and provided with a cot in the rink. 

On the night of the 3rd, after an attack of periodigg 
thirst, Red did not reach his post until one o’clock. Atte 
door he was accosted by a stranger who asked, in a Tee 
tonic brogue, to be directed to a doctor. Altogetheriy 
engaged Red in conversation for some ten minutes; 
when two shadowy figures emerged from the alley ai 
the rink, he thanked Red and moved on. 

Now, Red himself had seen the figures—though ] 
through John Barleycorn’s glasses, he was une@ 
whether there were two or four of them. So, with thea: 
of his flashlight, he examined the ’plane carefully. rede 
covered no sign of damage. Yet had he been sober 
probably would not have overlooked a small spiral sha 
bright and clean, which lay on one of the wings. ks 

As early as seven o’clock automobiles and buggies: begas 
to roll into town. By ten the business district was packet 
with people. The Commercial Club, of which Dixon 
president, had provided the usual attractions; but 4 
focus of interest was the airplane in the courthouse p ark 

Above the machine a huge banner bore the legend: 
France and Worldwide Democracy.” About one o’cleé 
band, of high-school girls, wearing Liberty caps and $ 
der scarfs blending the bars of France and the Stari 
Stripes, began to circulate through the crowd, solicitiig. 
money and decorating each giver with a patriotic bag 

At four the airplane was trundled out Walnut Street 
the baseball-field. Lucia Colfax, wearing an aviator’s @ cow, 
quilted coat, trousers and puttees, rode in the car, DowaR 
fluttering her handkerchief and throwing kisses—them 
carnation of high spirits, for the tag-girls had tummed® 
over a thousand dollars. ey 

Arrived at the park, Lucia examined her electrical@ 
nections, swung her weight against struts, manipw 
controls and finally, while a dozen volunteers blocke 
car, tested her engine out, sending a cloud of “ust 
straw hats into the air. 

Ambrose, assisting her, looked a little pale. 

“Are you sure you can pedal all right with your: 
foot?” he asked in a low voice when all was ready. 4 

“As well as ever, Buddy,” she assured him. But¥ 
Tawney Dixon unexpectedly climbed into the obsem 
seat, she exclaimed: “How is this, Dixie?” 

“Ambrose and I settled this several days ago," 
answered lightly. “Your ’plane will balance better 
passenger, wont it?” 

“Yes. But—” 

“Then it’s up to me to provide one.” : 

“But you’ve never flown. It will be hard on you 
Dixie, I’m a little rusty. My nerve isn’t what it was.) 

“Then you’re coming out of that car!” exe 
Ambrose. 

“Stand back, Amber!” 

right. ” 

He nodded at Nick Jones, a mechanic from the’ ‘ 
who had overhauled the engine that morning: ” 
stepped to the rear gnd spun the propeller. 

For a few seconds the blades revolved idly. Thet™ 


3 


° : “te 
intervened Dixon. . 
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We could set fire to our tank, a troop of cavalry was upon us. I was ordered to tinker the motor up, and then, to my surprise, to get into the car again.” 
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a roar like a mighty rocket, the splendid machine leaped 
forward, spurned the earth and launched majestically into 
the air. In a great spiral it climbed up, up, up, toward 
the blue dome of heaven until, viewed from below, it looked 
like a soaring hawk. 

Meanwhile, in the car, Dixon was pricked with a number 
of novel sensations as first the township and then the 
county unrolled like a scroll. The ’plane apparently stood 
still; the earth gently fell away. 

“We are now two miles high!” called Lucia through 
the tube. “I’m going to shut off gas and volplane, so 
don’t think anything is wrong. Brace yourself well, 
and if it makes you sick, poke me in the back, like 
that boche.” 

The roar of the motor ceased. The machine 
flipped up its tail until Dixon was fairly 
standing on his feet, dipped its nose, and 
plunged earthward at an appalling speed. The 
wind boomed in Dixon’s hood like a hurricane 
and sucked the breath from his nostrils. His 
heart seemingly tried to leap out of his mouth, 
making him swallow convulsively. But he 
gritted his teeth, and after what seemed an age the 
‘plane again assumed a level position. 

At that instant, while the motor was still silent, he 
heard something snap, and to his horror he saw that one 
of the control-levers had broken off short. 

“Sit still!” cried Lucia sharply. 

For a moment nothing happened. Then the car 
trembled, like a frightened horse, lurched, and went off 
on one of its wings, diving sidewise. Soon it righted 
itself, even started to climb. But once more it trembled, 
slipped off on the wing and dived. 

Four times it repeated this maneuver, exactly like 
the intermittent, zigzag flight of a falling autumn leaf. 
Dixon, with a white face, waited for the straight, plum- 
met-like drop which would end all. 

Then he saw Lucia wrap about her gloved hand the 
piano wire from which the broken lever dangled. 
Hope revived, but it seemed an eternity to him 
before she braced herself for the pull required and 
set the motor to crackling like a machine-gun. The 
craft’s antics instantly ceased; she skimmed the 
tops of a grove of trees and sailed down as 
smoothly as a quail into a field of wheat. aa 

“Unhook your belt!” commanded Lucia. 
“The wind is back of us, and we’ll make a 
rough landing.” 

They did. At the first contact Lucia 
bounded overboard like a rubber ball. At 
the second, Dixon followed suit. 
Leaping to his feet and dashing the 
chaff and dust from his eyes, he cast 
a stunned glance about him for a mo- 
ment. Then he ran toward 
the depression in the grain 
which marked the resting- 
place of the fair éléve nth 
pilote. 

She lay on her 
back, but at 
sight of Dixon 
she began to 
laugh. 

“Poor 
boy! 
Your 
nose is 
skinned!” 

































first car.” 
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“Are you hurt?” he demanded. 
“No. Are you?” 
For answer he dropped to the ground, raised her to a sit. 
ting posture and untied her helmet. 
“Wasn’t that a rather close call?” he 
asked tremulously. 
“Very—though I’ve had two like it 
before. When you don’t know what to 
do, the rule is to shut off your motor and 
release all controls. A modern ’plane is 
so stable that she will usually take care of 
herself—within limits and till you get too 
close to ground. I knew what to do all 
the time, but I didn’t want to begin too soon, 
I hadn’t the strength to manipulate that wire 
very long.” 
He suddenly drew her dark, tumbled 
head to his breast. 
“Lucia, I died a couple of deaths coming 
down—one for you and one for myself.” 
The heat-waves trembled over the golden 
fleece of the field. The microphonic voices 
of the little people of the grass pin-pricked 
the air. From a fence-post came the sweet, 
plaintive whistle of a meadow-lark. 
“Did Colonel Judevine leave last night?” 
he asked. 
“Yes.” 
“Did you refuse him, as Ambrose inti- 
. mated to me?” 
She lifted a pair of glistening, half-fright- 
ened eyes. 
“T told him something which made a refusal 
unnecessary. I must tell you now.” 
“T already know,” said he very tenderly. 
“Ambrose told me yesterday, to enlist my 
efforts in dissuading you from flying to-day. 


I want you just as much as ever, my dear—’ 


more than ever.” 

She closed her eyes, as if against a dazzling 
light. 

“Are you very, very sure, Tawney?” she 
asked. “Better pain for to-day than through 
the years.” 

He reflected a moment. “I was sure 
enough to want to Jy with you to-day, 
after Ambrose showed me how I could 
work the pedal-control in case your i 
jured leg failed.” 

“Now I am reconciled to be a bit of 
war’s wreckage,” she quivered out, tight 

ening her fingers about his. “Kiss mé, 

Dixie!” 

They walked over to the ’plane. It 
was unhurt; but presently Lucia 
emitted a sharp cry and held up the 
broken lever. The inside had beet 
neatly bored out with an auger, leaving 
only a shell of wood. Dixon discov 
ered a cylinder of paper in the hole. 

“Hoch der Kaiser!” was scrawled 

across it in German script. 

“This is our secret for the present, 

said he significantly. “Now how 

we get this machine home?” 

“Fly it, of course,” she answered 
gayly. “With my kit of tools I can ng@ 
jury-lever in thirty minutes.” 7 

“Very well. But it’s our last flight. 

“Agreed,” she laughed. 

bat They glanced up as a string of aul® 
mobiles came tearing down the road. 
“Our rescuers!” she murmured. 
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Touch handsome, the Duffer was a nice boy. But every few min* 
‘she'd come to and find that another coy young thing had gotten 
engaged to her Life was very difficult for him 


T-h ¢ 
PUFFER 


Illustrated by 
WILL GREFE 


DEN BEACH was in dishabille—it was 
Monday morning. The shore was lit- 
tered with peanut-shells and tinfoil and 

may papers and lunch-boxes half buried 

the sand. The tide was on the ebb; the 
mu shimmered in the summer sun. Along 

Boardwalk the owners of concessions were 

aly sweeping out their booths and gossiping. 

Before the entrance of Dillery’s Sanitary Baths and 

ectory dozed D. Dillery, his chubby hands folded 
moss his broad velours vest, his dog Fannie panting at 

§ feet. When his niece Emma came out for a breath 

air and a peek at the business of the Boardwalk, he 

tke with a drowsy start. ‘What you got for dinner, 

mmer? Be a good girl and drop me a couple o’ 

mplings in the pot.” : 

“Bum trade this morning, aint there, Pop?” D. 

ty was “Pop” to everybody at Eden Beach. 
mma fanned her buxom face with a kitchen apron and 

eyed the neighborhood critically. “Huh, your lazy 

miard’s over to that ’strology shop, gassin’ with 
dmoiselle Cassandrer. I bet he aint wringered his 
thin’-suits from yesterday. Aint it the limit—most 

a, and Doda Fitzgerald’s wash not out yet! Say, Pop, 

bi see that fellah settin’ there on the beach all morn- 

f D’you s’pose he’s got a prostration, or something?” 

‘Prostration, nothing!” Pop rubbed his eyes and looked 

OWT in front of the Baths, where the figure of a man was 

ing with knees hunched up and head buried in elbows. 

He's drunk.” 

"He aint, neither. Anyway, if he is, he’ll git a sunstroke. 
suse here baths is sanitary, and it’s a bum advertisement, 
eit’ a unknown person croak on the premises. Now I 

se I got to go in and make you them dumplings—which, 

you take indigestion on ’em, I should worry!” 
Emma had disappeared, Pop called Fannie to heel 

i wandered down the beach toward the huddled va- 

“Hey, you feller,” he admonished, prodding him 
milly, “these here baths is private. Wake up and git out.” 

Man neither stirred nor answered. “This aint no 
to sleep off a jag!” Pop glowered. “Come on, now, 
way from here before I call me a cop.” 

Atthis threat the loiterer slowly lifted his head. D. Dil- 

back agape. Instead of the blear-eyed visage of 

aged souse, he beheld the gaunt white features of a big- 
ot young man with the faint down of a beard on 
ey cheeks, and a thatch of yellow hair that glistened 

the sunlight. The youth wore a faded blue serge and a 

te that fell away from the open throat of his shirt. 


He hurried to the rescue 
and soon held in his clasp 


a comely limp me 


whose arms desperately 


snapped encircled his neck. 


gingerly at 
the sleazy sock 
that rumpled over his shoe-top. 

“What the devil! Aint you drunk?” gasped Pop. 

The boy shook his head listlessly. 

“Well, you got to move along fore you go crazy, settin’ 
here in the sun.” 

“All right, gov’nor.” He got up unsteadily, lurched a 
step or two and fell back in the sand. 

Pop looked at him bewilderedly. “My—my! what’s the 
matter with you?” 

“Dizzy. Don’t call no cop. 
ute.” 

“You better.” Pop twiddled his watch-chain thought- 
fully. ‘Where’d you come from, feller?” 

“New York.” 

“Where you goin’ from here?” 

“To hell, I guess.” 

The words were too lifeless to be profane. Nevertheless 
Pop frowned majestically. “What d’you mean—such talk! 
You must be dippy.” 

“Tt’s all right—I’m trekkin’.” He got up again and 
staggered toward the damp hard sand that fringed the 
curling line of the surf. ‘“Mebbe you’d be dippy too, if 
you hadn’t et nothing since Saturday night.” 

“What's that, feller?” 


I’ll move along in a min- 
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With a grim gesture, the youth turned out his pockets. 

“My—my!” D. Dillery waddled after him and put one 
chubby arm under his elbow. “This poor boy’s nearly 
starved, Fannie! Aint it fierce! You come along with 
me.” He tugged. “These here Sanitary Baths is my 
place, and I got a niece Emmer which is the best cook on 
the Boardwalk.” 

“Lemme go!” The young man held back weakly. “If 
you’re fixin’ to frame me up—” 

“Tf you don’t come, you’re framin’ yourself up for a 
sunstroke. You set down in my pavilion and rest, and 
Emmer’ll bring you out some stew and dumplings that’ll 
make you forget you was ever on the road to hell. You 
mind me a lot o’ my boy Duffer, that was killed in the 
Spanish War—eh, Fannie? Sergeant Ferdinand Dillery— 
buried down there in Cuba somewheres, where I aint never 
even seen his grave. He had kinkly yeller hair just like 
yourn. You wasn’t ever near that Spanish War, I expect?” 

“No,” said the boy dully, as they approached the pavil- 
ion, where a dozen tempting tables were set with white 
cloths and casters, facing the sun-swept panorama of the 
bay. 

“Now you set down here.” 

Pop went inside and returned presently with his niece. 
Emma’s eyes popped with compassion and curiosity. 
“Lor’!” she exclaimed. “You poor kid! I says to Pop this 
morning, that aint no common bum on our beach. I bet it’s 
a regular fellah, down on his luck.” She patted his shoulder 
with the unconscious patronage of a goddess of plenty and 
put a spoon in his bowl. “You eat this here, every smidget, 
and then I’ll bring you a coffee twist.” 

The youth ate long and\slowly. “Some victuals is vic- 
tuals,” observed D. Dillery quizzically as he finished his 
own plate, “but Emmer’s dumplings! Had enough, feller?” 


HE vagrant did not answer at once. He had 
straightened in his chair and sat staring out across 
the bay with a slow light of returning interest for life in his 
gray eyes. “I’m sorry,” he said with a slow flush, “but 
I aint got any money to pay you. Mebbe I could clean 
up your beach, or something, if that would make it square.” 
“Mebbe you could! Mebbe better you could set there 
and git back a little o’ your strength. From New York 
why did you come here, feller?” 

The young fellow’s hand clenched on the table. “It 
don’t make much difference, does it, where you go with 
your last nickel?” 

“My—my!” Pop stared solemnly at his bowed head. 
“Such dreadful talk this feller makes, Fannie! Where you 
goin’ now?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, then, you better not go. You better stay here 
and be a life-guard on my Baths.” 

“What do you mean—be a life-guard?” 

“Can you swim?” 

“Sure—yes!” 

“Then all you got to do is wring out the bathin’-suits 
and hang around the divin’-float and let all them silly 
women throw their arms around your neck that pretends 
they’re drownin’.” 

The youth smiled faintly. “But aint you got a life-guard 
already?” 

“Not if I discharge him! To-night I’ll set you up a bed 
in the office, and to-morrow you send over to.the city for 
your things—huh?” 

“T aint got any things,” said the youth grimly. 

Suddenly his voice failed him, and he slumped forward 
in his chair, his head in his hands. 

“What a addlehead, Fannie! When I only done it to 
protect myself, so he wouldn’t croak on my beach!” Pop 
laughed with quavering duplicity and patted the lad’s 
heaving shoulder. “Say, sonny, what name should I call 
you?” 





The Da 





The vagrant raised up slowly. “It don’t mak 
difference; I guess one name’s as good as another.” 

Pop sank back with a reminiscent sigh. “Yeller 
just like my own little Duffer’s that died in the Sp 
War.” 

Just then Emma appeared, to collect the dishes, “Wj 
she giggled with coy appraisal of the late famine Victim, 
guess them dumplings cheated the morgue this time. §j 
you ashamed, Pop, not introducin’ me to the gentlemay 

“Emmer, my child,” beamed Pop, “this here is Dyjs 
my new life-guard on Dillery’s Sanitary Baths.” 


































































HE new life-guard sat on the sand splicing a paint 
into one of Dillery’s freshly calked dories, A 
night of Eden Beach’s golden sun and tonic breezes ; 
of Emma’s cooking, had healthily bronzed his pale gj 
filled out his sunken cheeks and straightened his bry 
shoulders. He wore a bathing suit with a black D thath 
once belonged to his namesake; and every time that} 
looked down upon him from his high stool in the hal 
office his eyes misted with a tender mirage of the past, 
At two o’clock Emma came out of the house-door ip 
gay pink dress, with a pink parasol. 

“Where you goin’, duchess?” asked her uncle. 

“Oh, a couple o’ places,” said Emma innocently, 
want to learn me a new crochet-stitch off Doda Fitzge 
and I’m goin’ to stop at the store and git some onions 
Duffer’s supper.” 

“Onions is awful strong in July.” Pop pulled ani 
jured grimace. “That feller aint in my house two we 
and already you never ask your poor old Pop what shail 
he want for his supper!” 

“Liar!” simpered Emma, kissing him upon the m 
convenient portion of his countenance. On her ways 
she stopped a moment on the Boardwalk and uttered 
elephantine trill: “Troo-whoo! Troo-whoo! Troo-wh 
And when the new life-guard looked up with a smile, 
waved her hand and started off toward Fitzgerald’s with 
her pink flounces aflutter. ~ 

It was half-tide, and there were few bathers. A yo 
woman in a black costume, with a rakish green cap, si 
the edge of the diving-float, dangling her feet. Preseal 
came a scream and a shrill cry for help, and as theB 
looked up, he beheld one brandishing hand and ag 
bow a few feet beyond the raft. He hurried to the mm 
and soon held in his clasp a comely limp mermaid 
arms desperately encircled his neck. A pair of ve 
eyes opened languidly. “Where am I? Aint I drowne 
inquired their owner. 

“No ma’am,” assured Duffer. “I guess you just} 
frightened. You’re all right now. You can touch botte 

“T can’t, neither!” protested the maiden, tightening 
grip, with a screech. : 

He towed her speedily ashore. 

“TI was just sittin’ there,” she gasped, “when a mi 
big wave crep’ up and washed me off, and I lost my bre 
or something, and if you hadn’t of come right off, Pdi 
drowned! How can I ever thank you?” 

She shook herself like a highly polished seal, and! 
life-guard went back to his splicing. But the lady linge 
“I’m Mlle. Cassandra,” she volunteered, “that has the! 
tune-telling concession. It’s a terribly wearing proles® 
I go in the water every day, but I guess this is the first ™ 
I been down to Dillery’s since you’re on the job. Doy 
like it here?” 

“Uh-huh—yes ma’am.” 

“T aint seen you around the Boardwalk much.” 

“T was down a ways the other night.” 

“Past my place, I expect?” 

“T expect I was.” ? 

“Well, you’d ought to be sociable and stop m. * 
I could tell you a lot about yourself. 0” course, 14 
claim to be any seventh daughter of a seventh Gall 
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“I hope you don’t mind me talkin’ to you 
so frank,’ she broke off, with delicate conster- 
nation, “but I’m only tellin’ the facts.” 

The life-guard nodded almost impercep- 
tibly, and she resumed: “Your love-line is most 
unusual and indicates you are goin’ to have 
success with women.” 
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born under a veil, or anything like that, but it certainly 
has been proved I have unique powers o’ divination. I 
found four di’mond rings for a lovely widow in Hoboken, 
and told a alderman from the Bronx within half a hour o’ 
the first time he’s goin’ to meet his third wife.” She sud- 
denly reached out her well-gemmed fingers and caught up 
his hand. “You have a awfully handsome hand—for pro- 
fessional purposes, I mean. If you’re skeptical, mebbe I 
could tell you something that’d interest you out of your 
past.” 

With a dull flush he jerked away the imprisoned palm. 

Mademoiselle apologized. “I wouldn’t tell you nothing 
that wasn’t refined. But you’re so young, I s’pose you 
aint got any past. Your lines indicate you have a unusual 
personality, and sometimes, if a person only knowed what 
was goin’ to happen in their future, why—” 

He dropped his rope and presented a complaisant fist. 
“T guess a guy’s a poor sport that wont take a chance on 
his future,” he remarked. 

The prophetess raised her lustrous orbs and searched 
his countenance for some indication of the effect her 
person and powers had produced; but none was discernible, 
and with a swift glance at the rapidly filling Boardwalk, 
she grew suddenly coy. “Not now,” she smiled. “I’m 
losin’ trade, and I couldn’t go under the influence out 
here; but you come around to the parlors some night— 
to-night—and I'll give you a reading. Anyway, it seems 
as if we ought to get better acquainted, after you savin’ 
my life, and everything. Should I look for you to-night?” 

“Mebbe.” The Duffer kept his eyes on his splice. 
“Mebbe I got to work on the Baths.” 


OTWITHSTANDING the ultra-violet glance Mlle. 
Cassandra sent over her shoulder, it was several 
evenings later when the Duffer found himself opposite her 
habitat. His first pay-day had passed, and he wore, with 
awkward grace, a new brown suit and a soft felt hat. A 
couple of silver dollars jangled pleasantly in his pocket. 
Mlle. Cassandra hailed him from the half-drawn draperies 
of her temple. 
“Hullo yourself!”—in answer to his imaginary greeting. 
“Tt’s a awful hot night, aint it? I was just wishin’ some- 


’ body’d come by that I know. Come on inside. Actually 


this is the first minute I’ve had to myself to-day. It seems 
like everybody in New York is rushing over to Lizzie 
Shattuck to know their fate—Shattuck, that’s my private- 
life name, out in Moline.” 

Somewhat hesitatingly he responded to the compulsion 
of her hospitality and followed her through a dim-lighted 
anteroom to the inner sanctuary of prophecy. “Out there” 
—she waved in passing—“I take care o’ my jitney trade— 
read ’em cards, pass out horoscopes, and everything like 
that; but o’ course, anybody that’s class, I’ always bring 
’em in here.” 

It was a tiny cubicle, swathed in mangy velvet and 
moldy crépe. Dusty orange radiance filtered through a 
single globe. The walls were festooned with signs of the 
zodiac and Delphic urns cut out of gold paper. From a 
draped tabouret a joss-house image gave off its stale smudge 
of incense. A crystal ball rested mysteriously on a black 
pedestal. The seeress drew her visitor down to a rusty 
rep throne and appropriated his palm. 

“First,” she murmured, “if you’ll excuse me for appearin’ 
personal, I’m goin’ to ask you how old you are and when 
you was born.” 

Embarrassedly he told her. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mile. Cassandra. “Why, 
you’re under a most fortunate juxterposition o’ planets! 
Aspects o’ your future is bound to be phenomenal. Some 
day I'll work you out your horoscope.” She returned to 
his palm with enthusiasm. “You got a awfully interesting 
hand; your life- and travel-lines is strong, and I'can see a 
lot o’ pleasant journeys for you, though it seems like the 
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travelin’ you done in the past haint always been unig 
favorable auspices. You have a unsuspected talent fy 
business, which you aint developed it much, on ag 
o’ bein’ too retirin’ and shy. You ought to stand UD for 
yourself more. I hope you don’t mind me talkin’ to you 
so frank,” she broke off, with delicate consternation, “hy 
I’m only tellin’ the facts.” 

The life-guard nodded almost imperceptibly, and gy 
resumed: “Your love-line is most unusual and indicatg 
you are goin’ to have success with women, and lots ¢ 
friends—though you want to beware some that has — 
cently came into your life. I can see a blonde female, stoy 
and talkative, that would make you trouble, only you aig 
goin’ to let her.” 

This was so verisimilar a description of Emma that th 
Duffer was startled. “You sure have told me a lot,” 
said awkwardly. “I never thought much of—about fo. 
tune-telling, I mean. But—” 

Mademoiselle assumed an injured air. “I expect yu { 
don’t now. I expect you’re laughing at me.” 

“T aint neither.” 

“But if it don’t come true, you’ll blame me.” 

“TI guess a person aint got nobody to blame but their 
self, if their life don’t come out right.” He reached fg 
his silver collateral. “How much—” 

“If you do that, I’m insulted! The idea! After you 
savin’ my life the other day! Anyway, I never accept 
money for my friends’ fortunes.” 

“Well,”’—he got up hurriedly—‘“I’m much oblige 
then. I got to go back to the Baths now.” 

“I s’pose you find it awful lonesome down there,” ge 
sympathized. “Them Dillerys are nice enough in ther 
way, but one meets so few congeriial people around a platy 
like this. You want to drop in often. Next time ipg@; 
in a trance for you. I have a sister owns a lovely summet 
place out on Long Island. Mebbe you'd like to go out ther 
to dinner with me some Sunday?” 

“Mebbe,” said the Duffer from the door. “MebbeI gt 
to stay on the Baths.” 















































5B Emma Dillery had other plans for the life-guands 
Sabbath. “D’you know anything about machineny, 
Duffer?” she asked next day ingeniously. “ ’Cause if yu 
do, I got a grand original idea! See that lovely moto 
boat 0’ Pop’s, settin’ there on the skids two years now, il a, 
because he’s scared o’ the engine ever since that timewye” “4 
run down a coal-barge? Well, you can calk up them places 
Duffer, where the paint’s cracked, and let her swell a coupl 
o’ days at the Inlet, and then Sunday you and me and Pop 
and Doda Fitzgerald will go on a swell little picnic over! 
Gullup’s Island!” 
“Where’s that?” asked the life-guard mildly. 
“Oh, just a cute little island out there beyond the light 
house. There’s a old, tumbledown fort, and a elegatl 
picnic-ground, and if I remember right, up to one end, 
grand ledge o’ rocks where it makes a person feel diay 
and scairt, like they want to holler and jump off. [ot 
tainly got a bean on me for the novelty-stuff! D’you think 
you could run the boat, Duffer?” 
The Duffer plowed his brown toes back and forth 
dubiously in the sand. “I dunno but I could, if she ail 
all rusted out. But I—I’m s’posed to be workin’ on the 
Baths, aint I?” 
Miss Dillery giggled. “Trust little Emmer to fix bet 
Pop for that. We'll take along a sumptuous Tunched® 
And Doda’ll send one o’ her kids to mind our Baths. 
Thus amicably was the picnic settled upon, and Emm 
original idea resulted in Duffer’s spending most 0 . 
ensuing week on the seam-sprung Tressie. He hinted 
time to paint the hull and install a new gas-tank, but twit 
recently Emma had seen Mile. Cassandra’s rakish 
bathing cap in close juxtaposition to her life-guard’s 
yellow locks, and she firmly vetoed any postponement 
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Accordingly, on Sunday morning, they set out, accom- 
panied by Fannie, two well-filled hampers and an innocent- 
looking ice-cream bucket. At the Tressie’s sober six-mile 
gait, the two hours’ cruise to Gullup’s proved a keen appe- 
tizer, and they had no sooner made a landing than the 
picnic-grove was located and dinner agreed upon as the 
first business of the day. It was a very elegant repast, 
with all the Duffer’s favorite dishes to the fore, and con- 
sumed a pleasant hour in eating; then, at one o’clock, Miss 
Dillery assumed impatient charge of ceremonies. 

“Now,” she said, “if everybody’s et enough, let’s go on 
the ramble. Pop, you and Fannie can set here and read 
them comic papers I brang in the boat, while me and Doda 
and Duffer’ll.take a look around.” 

But Doda had not looked around long before she dis- 
covered an old wicker seat overhanging the ocean. “Aint 
this lovely and scenic!” she sighed. “I’m goin’ to stay here 
and knit, while you children gambol round and enjoy your- 
selves.” 

“You better come too, Mis’ Fitzgerald,” protested Duffer 
feebly. 

“No, I’d ruther set here. You run along and play. 
And once in a while you better keep hold of her, Duffer, 
because she’s so venturesome I’m scared she’ll slip and 
fall through them rocks.” 

“Why, Doda Fitzgerald, aint you ashamed, talkin’ like 
I haven’t no equiliberum!” And with a joyous glance at 
her cavalier, Emma skipped ahead toward the rising ledge 
that formed the open end of the island. “There,” she 
cried, panting on the summit, “aint it terrible and grand, 
and just the way I said, don’t it make you feel dizzy, like 
you wanted to holler and jump off!” 

The Duffer confessed himself unaffected. Emma seemed 
momentarily disappointed. ‘Then you aint got any human 
emotions! Now the way it affecks me, it seems like I just 
got to jump off, though o’ course Doda was kiddin’ and 
you don’t really need to hold onto me.” 

Her escort acted upon this naive insinuation and en- 
circled the lady’s waist with a dutiful arm. When Emma 
had at length overcome her giddiness, she selected a se- 
cluded cleft in the rocks, with just room enough for two. 
“T hope you’ll excuse my shoulder brushin’ you,” she apolo- 
’ gized, “but this is a awful tight fit. Aint the sea pichar- 
esque? It makes a person feel like the language in them 
story-papers, don’t you think, sort of all-in and romantic?” 

“T dunno,” said the life-guard thoughtfully, gazing out 
over the sunlit vastness of the deep. “I guess it does make 
a guy feel queer sometimes, and lonesome.” 

“Well, aint that the same thing!” cried Emma trium- 
phantly; then she continued, as if pursuing pleasant, 
vagrant memories: “It’s a long while since I been to Gul- 
lup’s Island. The last time was with a awfully gentlemanly 
fellah, Nollie Boggus, and we set up here so long they all 
kidded us when we come down. O’ course there wasn’t 
anything between us then, excepting our tastes was mutual; 
but he started in comin’ to see me three or four times a 
week that winter, and I was gettin’ some o’ my things ready 
like a girl feels she ought to, when one day his sister tele- 
phones out, bawlin’, and says Nollie’s lungs has went back 
on him and he is in a sanitarium somewheres up in the 
Catskill Mountains. Only six months afterward he died, 
and I sent him a elegant ten-dollar floral piece, a lovely 
wheel o’ carnations and smilax, spokes and all,—he was a 
taxi-driver.—and went into mourning for a year. It was 
a dreadful sad episode in my life. Since then I’ve never 
had no heart to accept attentions, till you come to the 
Baths. But I says to Pop, you remind me a lot o’ Nollie 
Boggus, so gentlemanly, and the same curly yeller hair, 
and everything.” 


At this the gentle sorrow of Emma’s reverie dissolved 
in a fragile tear, and her abstracted hand found 
accidental resting-place in the life-guard’s thatched golden 





The Duffer 


locks. “Really, Duffer, I think your hair’s thicker’ Nol 
lie’s.” She caressed it a moment judicially. “But 9 
course no gentleman’s hair’ll stay in without he "tends tg 
it. I got a lovely egg-and-lemon shampoo—” 

The Duffer leaned forward nervously to his shoelace 
“Most every day I get lots o’ sand in my hair. I guess 
that’s all the shampoo it needs.” 

With a sigh Emma sank back and looked off into the 
sapphire distance; her maidenly thoughts seemed bent on 
sentimental peregrinations. “It was awful romantic, don’t 
you think, your coming to the Baths that morning, all of 
a sudden, out of nowhere! Pop thinks a sight 0’ you. He 
thinks more o’ you than anybody he’s ever hired. There's 
something—I dunno as I’d ought to tell you, but seein’ 
you’re almost like one o’ the family—” Miss Dillery 
coughed modestly, secured a firm clutch on the tiny lace 
square of her handkerchief and proceeded: “The truth is, 
Pop aint well. The doctor says he’s got a terrible high 
blood-pressure; he has spasms with his heart, and some 
day— I darsn’t think of it; I git that dreadful sinking feel. 
ing. What if I should be left alone in the world? He's the 
only relation I got, except some cousins out in Missouri that 
I wouldn’t have nothing to do with because they’re unre. 
fined bums. O’ course, he says: ‘Emmer, everything that's 
mine is yours when I’m gone, on agreement you should take 
care o’ Fannie.’ And I seen the will—a whole stack o’ 
bonds, public debility or something, with yeller stickers on 
’em, sixty feet front on Eden Beach, and the Baths all clear 
I dunno why I’m tellin’ you these here family affairs, except 
I feel you’d be awfully considerate o’ me if anything’ 
happen to Pop, which Gawd knows I don’t wish it and 
anybody’s a liar that says otherwise!” 

Seized with a sudden gust of emotion on behalf of her 
genial uncle, Emma turned toward the stalwart shoulder 
of her companion and wept. The life-guard shifted m 
easily under the shower of her tears. He patted her elbow 
jerkily. “You better not cry, Miss Emmer. I guess your 
uncle wont die. I guess he’ll live a long while yet.” 


Ae by these ministrations, Emma finally 
bridled her grief and became cheerful. “Aint them 
little sailboats cunning, bobbin’ up and down .out there? 
D’you know, I often git a fancy where I wish I was oned 
them sea-gulls, so’t I could flop right over to Dahomey, 
or somewheres. Don’t you think that there Mlle. Cassam- 
drer has a awfully elegant figure? Yesterday I thought! 
seen her chinnin’ with you down on our beach.” 

“T guess—she was over—awhile.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t care if she was over two whiles, be 
cause I know she don’t mean nothing in your young life 
or mine. But I was just sayin’ I do think she’s got ae 
gant figure—though her conduct’s laid her liable to some 
criticism around Eden Beach. She’s dyéd her hair a dit 
ferent color every season—the bottles was found in her ash- 
can; and she goes right in Fitzgerald’s grill-room with all 
them boozy-lookin’ ’strolygers from New York, which I 
don’t think any girl that calls herself a lady’d demean 
herself to a grill, do you?” 

The life-guard gave a slight nod, and Emma went 0 
virtuously: “Neither do I! And one time last year there 
was a innocent young fellah from Troy was into her 
istry parlors, and she went in a trance, and when he com 
out, she nicked him for nine bucks. He made a holler at 
the concession-office, but they couldn’t prove anything # 
her. I s’pose she’s been at you to tell your fortune? 

The Duffer fidgeted; then he said: “She did tell my 
fortune once; but it was nothing I cared about, one way 
or the other. Don’t you think we’d better be startit 
the pier, Miss Emmer? The tide’ll be against us, and 
can’t make better’n five an hour goin’ back.” sail 

“My goodness, yes!” Emma arose with a pleased sail 
at the final turn of her questionnaire on Mlle. * 
she felt that certain things were (Continued on page 
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Mr Kelland is the man who wrote “Sudden Jim” and “The 
Source.” Hereafter all the best of his fiction will appear in 
our magazine. In an early issue will come another short 
story and then a novel that will set your blood racing. 
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es Red called upon Dolly unexpectedly, his ex- 

HERE is a type of girl who, no : ~~ cuse being an invitation. : ; 
- matter what she may have been Ma 5 “There’s going to be a dance in some kind 
christened, is called Dolly. There are a ge” of a hall over at Redbrook,” he said with 
geat many of her, and they are exceedingly sweet and ee enthusiasm. “It’ll be backwoods and mountaineer 


desirable. They are alluringly slender and graceful—not te the limit. Friday night—our millwright told me. His 
too small, but of the size and demeanor which seem to sister lives there, and he says.we can stay overnight with 
quire protection. This, of course, is flattering to wear- her—and she’s some chaperon. Two hundred pounds of 


tof trousers. Really, they are almost too attractive— her, Jim says. What about it? Eighteen-mile drive— 
Which is not to be laid up against them, no matter what snowdrifts—chicken pie and maple sirup. Eh? 
ttouble it gets them into. “Larks!” observed Dolly. ; 
Miss Bertley from Boston was a member of this sorority. “We'll drive back Saturday morning. Uncle wont kick, 
. . . . 2 ’ 
Her Christian name disappeared at the time she began will he?” ee ; : tee” 
Waring her corn-colored curls in an irresistible cloud about “Uncle’s gone to Boston,” said Dolly with satisfaction, 
let head. By common consent she was invested with for she felt that Uncle might kick. RE . 
ip. “We'll start about noon—have supper with Jim’s sister— 
Dolly Bertley came to Vermont to visit her uncle and and then the last thing in social events.” 
eat maple sugar at its source, and at once became inter- Through December and January the winter had not been 


Gied breathlessly in the natives, their tongue, their cus- severe for a Vermont winter. It seemed severe enough to 
loms and themselves. Not that she patronized them—she Red and Dolly, and when natives talked about the mildness 
WS too sweet and tactful for that; but she delighted to of the weather and the lightness of snowfall, the visitors 
Mingle with them and to watch and listen to them. Any- smiled wisely and agreed that they were being treated to 
body who has lingered in the mountains of southern Ver- local humor. The s'eighing had been fine; there had been 
Mont knows this is worth while. a couple of snowstorms which the young folks regarded as 


fhe natives reciprocated Dolly’s interest, especially male blizzards, and there was a foot or more of snow on the 
latives between the ages of eighteen and thirty-eight; but level. What more could one ask of winter? ; 
young man from Michigan named Tryon, with charac- Friday morning Red went to the livery-barn to hire a 
ifistic Midwestern push, estab’ished himself as her par- rig 


escort. Tryon belonged to that male fraternity “Where d’you calc’late to go?” asked Frank Wimble, 











given names are lost in the designation gf “Red.” the proprietor. pe 
two weeks had expired, Red was calling Dolly “Redbrook, to the dance,” said Red. , 
Dolly, and Dolly was calling Red Red—which denoted a “Um!” Frank walked to the door and spat into the 
Giiain rapport between them. snow and looked up at the sky. ‘Comin’ on to snow, seems 
tyon was a newcomer himself—secretary of the Ver- as though,” he said. Pee 
Mont Spruce Company, and a personable young man not “Fine!” said Red. “Hope it does. Driving in a snow- 


Maccustomed to the ways of urban society. Though a_ storm is a picnic.” eae 
ikerman, he was more inured to the hardships of the “Eh?” said Frank, eying the young man. ° Picnic, is it? 
ike than of the forest. His greatest fault, when one Dunno’s I want any of my animals goin’ to sich a picnic— 
@mes to sum up, was that he did not realize what winter not over them roads to Redbrook.” __ ae 

Means in the mountains. It is something of which ac- Red laughed. “Go ahead,” he said. You're some 
mMances are exceedingly respectful. humorist. I'll be in for the horse at one 0 clock. 

pene evening—it was at the beginning of February— “Young feller,” said Frank, “I haint got no manner of 
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doubt that you know a heap; but how many times you Thicker and faster the snowflakes fell as they drove cat 
been out in the mountains in a reg’lar snowstorm?” the river road. There was no wind, and the air was almog 
“Fiddlesticks!” warm. 
“Last winter,” said Frank, “there was a pack-peddler “Funny idea of humor they’ve got around here—sending 


Cat and Moug 


started from Redbrook for here. It come on to snow. us off with axes and snow-shovels and a regular commissary 
Well, the way we knew what happened to that feller was department,” observed Red when they had progressed 


findin’ what was left of him this spring.” some distance. 
“One o’clock!” said Red, and he walked away. Dolly laughed and snuggled comfortably 
At the appointed hour Red returned. The coterie of the fur robes. ’ 


livery-stable loafers eyed him with interest. Frank was Presently a breath began to stir the desc 


down under 


ending snow. 


hitching a horse to the sleigh, and Red noticed that a flakes so that they swirled and danced, and as they turned 
snow-shovel was roped along one side and an ax lashed to off up the narrow valley and started to climb, a gust of 


the other. cold wind lashed by, making them gasp for breath. If 
“What’s the idea of the trinkets?” he asked. grew suddenly colder. The snowflakes diminished in size 
“If my hoss goes, them trinkets goes too.” said Frank. and were no longer gentle and feathery; they bit and 
“Got matches?” stung. Red and Dolly were 
‘Some. | | driving into the very teeth 


“There’s a full box under the seat. 
And say, if the roads git blocked or if 
you git turned around so’s you don’t 
know where you're headin’—git to 
shelter amongst the spruce and build 
you a fire. Don’t go moggin’ around. 
....I hope nothin’ , 
don’t happen.” 

Frank laughed 
and drove away 
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of the rising storm. 

In half an hour they 
seemed to be driving against 
a 


current of 
snow. The 
wind, now 
bitterly cold, 
roared and 

raved 


to get Dolly. Un- Se aa = ee : = ——e ry the 
















cle’s housekeeper 
was expostulating with 
the girl long after she 
knew her expostula- 
tions were useless. In 
the hall was a basket 
covered with oilcloth. 
“You wont listen to 
nobody,” she said, “so | 
all I kin do is what I 
kin do. There’s vic- 
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tuals in that | Ta 
bas- x € €:. + 
You're a-goin’ 1 4 
to take t] i 
em.” my fh 
Red if ) 
whispered Ae | 
to Dolly to ee) 
take the i 
food and iy 
dodge the 
conversation. : 
“We can give it 
to somebody 


along the way,” 
he said. Then they 
started out. 

It had already be- 
gun to snow — big 
flakes that floated 
downward and nestled 
gently one against an- 
other, touching the 
cheeks lightly, pleas- 
antly, playfully tan- 
gling themselves in 
eyelashes. 

“Jolly, isn’t 
it?” said Red 
as they turned 
into the river 
road. 

“Perfectly lovely!” 


Dolly agreed. - 
“There's going to be a dance,” he said with enthusiasm. “Larks!” observed Dolly, 
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narrow val- 
ley, driving 
the snow be- 
fore it s 
that Red was 
forced to 
wrap his 
muffler about 
his face, and 
Dolly quite 
buried _her- 
self in the 
robes. The 
storm _came 
down the 
valley like 
pent water 
suddenly re- 
leased - and 
rushing 
down 4 
flume. At 
times the 
gale seemed 
to lift the 
whole cat- 
pet of snow 
from one 
spot and 
tumble _ it 
through the 
air to lodge 
it with 
vicious it 
tent in 4 
“narrow,” 
evident- 
ly plan- 
ning 1 
block the 
road and 
the valley 


with drifts. 4 
“Some storm! 
shouted Red. 
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Red and Dolly were driving into the very teeth of the rising storm. Still the young folks were not alarmed. . . . . Sleigh-riding makes for neighborliness. 


Still the young folks were not alarmed. It was just 
snow, and they were warm and comfortable—with a horse 
to drag them through. Red was wondering if he dared 
slip his right hand under the robes casually, and perfectly 
accidentally, to find Dolly’s hand and retain it. Sleigh- 
tiding makes for such neighborliness. 

Once or twice the horse stopped and showed a desire to 
turn its back to the storm, and was with difficulty urged 
om. It was surprising how the depth of snow increased. 
Already the horse was shuffling through it, unable to lift 
his hoofs above its level. Progress was slow, and Red 
was glad he had started so early. 

“Cold?” he asked. 

sNot a bit,” said Dolly. ‘How far have we come?” 

_ Quite a ways,” said Red, that being the extent of his 
information on the point. 

He looked at his watch. It was three o’clock—and al- 
teady growing dark. A hint of anxiety pricked him, and 
€ urged on the horse. The wind, which had been doing 
creditably before, increased moment by moment. Once 
® twice drifts threatened to overturn the sleigh, and 

ly it stuck. Red alighted and shoveled it out, and 
o the first time began dimly to appreciate what was 
of him. 

For half an hour they struggled along, Red now uncer- 

if they were on the road at all. Then, where the 
toad narrowed to pass between the sheer hill on one side 
The . Mass of giant rock on the other, they were halted. 
‘sige was choked with a drift higher than the horse’s 
» Red scrambled out to investigate, and with. his 
prick of fear saw that the drift was apparently inter- 


minable. The road had blown full for a hundred, perhaps 
five hundred feet. To proceed was impossible. He recog- 
nized that at once. They must turn back. 

“Well, Dolly,” he shouted cheerily, “the tollgate’s down. 
Got to turn back.” 

“Oh!” said Dolly. 

“Tt’ll be more comfortable,” Red told her. 
the storm at our backs.” 

But how to turn around! It could not be done on that 
narrow road. Red pondered, and as he pondered he knew 
it was not to prevent discomfort, but to save his life and 
the life of the girl in the sleigh. He knew it. 

There was one thing to do. He unhitched the horse, 
compelled Dolly to alight in the snow, shoveled away a 
space to work in, and turned the sleigh around by: main 
strength. Then he put back the horse, tucked Dolly in 
and with a sigh of relief started for home. 

From that moment Red’s recollection of events became 
an utter confusion of heartbreaking struggle. Again and 
again he dug out the sleigh. For long stretches he had to 
stumble on ahead leading the unwilling horse—and it was 
growing darker and darker, colder and colder. Dolly 
whimpered from time to time as the chill burrowed under 
the furs to her slender body. 

Red, panting, sweating, even in that cold, stopped to 
catch his breath. He looked about him ag far as his 
vision would carry through the smother of snow. No road 
was.visible, but one or two openings through the bending 
white trees seemed to hint at a road. He stepped ahead 
to make sure. Suddenly he sank to his armpits, floun- 
dered, regained his footing. He had stepped off the side 
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of solid footing—solid footing made of six-inch tree- 
trunks laid in a corduroy road. He could tell by the 
feeling. And that corduroy piece, laid to carry the road 
over a marsh or brook, told him that he was lost. There 
was no corduroy on the main road he had traversed. 
Somewhere he had turned off; somehow he had gotten on 
a “tote-road” leading back into the timber! 

“Red,”’ Dolly said when he climbed into the sleigh again, 
“are we—lost?” 

“Injun no lost; trail lost,” said Red, quoting the old 
woods witticism. 

“What—what will we do?” 

“This is a tote-road, Dolly. It leads to a log-landing 
somewhere. It can’t be far. It might lead right to a 
camp. We'll keep on; there’ll be shelter of some kind.” 

Red was not so sure of it as he made his voice sound, 
but other course to follow there was none. He urged the 
weary, reluctant horse to stumble on. Gradually it was 


borne in upon him that here was no new “tote-road,” no 
road that had a smooth, iced bed for the passage of two- 
sleds. It was rough, overgrown—abandoned! 


Aa ie half-hour brought them to a steep descent. 

Red alighted to peer ahead, and below him dimly saw 
a clearing, saw smooth areas of snow that meant roofs. His 
heart leaped. 

“Almost there!” he shouted. 
this.” 

They bumped and slid downward. Presently they drew 
up beside a log wall and Red leaped out again. His heart 
sank. It was an abandoned camp. The building before 
them was the combined cook-shanty and bunk-house. Its 
roof sagged; one whole section had fallen in. It was 
bare, destitute even of ancient bunks—a home for porcu- 
pines. But it was shelter of a kind. 

Red drove the sleigh through the wide opening that 
separated bunk-house from cook-shanty, and stopped the 
sleigh under the best of the roof where there was shelter, 
where snow did not fall. 

“There must be a better building than this,” he said, 
“the wanigan or scaler’s shanty or something. Sit still 
while I have a look.” 

He went out and walked around the structure. Then 
he uttered a shout, for fifty feet away was a little log 
shack, once the “wanigan,” and dimly a light shone through 
its window—best of all, smoke issued from a length of 
rusty, crazy stovepipe. Human beings were there; warmth 
was there; safety was there! 

Red started to run back to Dolly with the good news, 
when suddenly he stopped. Where was he? In an aban- 
doned lumber-camp. Why, then, was anybody else there, 
miles from the nearest human habitation, hidden in the 
depths of the forest? Who could be occupying that old 
wanigan? He brushed his hesitation aside. Whoever it 
was, there was fire and shelter. Whoever it was would 
not refuse hospitality and assistance to Dolly. But the 
strangeness of it would not allow ease to return to his 
mind. He went in to Dolly. 

“We're fixed for life,’ he called. ‘There are folks in 
the old wanigan, with a fire, and I’ll gamble I smelled 
meat cooking. Come on.” 

“Who—who is it?” 

“Don’t know. Didn’t stop to look. 
matter, anyhow?” 

Dolly emerged from her wrapping and stood stamping 
her chilled feet on the ancient planking. 

“T’'ll tote the blankets and heavy stuff, if you can 
manage the lunch,” he said. “That lunch may come in 
handy.” 

He gathered his load and started toward the outdoors 
when he stopped, deposited his burden in the sleigh and 
added to it the weight of the ax. Just why he did so he 
would have hesitated to answer. Perhaps it was man’s 


“Camp's at the foot of 


What does that 


Cat and Mow 


instinctive movement to arm himself in face of the w. 
known. The ax was no longer an implement of toil, i 
was a weapon. 

Shielding Dolly as efficiently as he could from the stom, 
Red shepherded her around the building and acrogs th 
clearing to the wanigan. He stopped at the door an 
listened. By touching the unfinished boards with his ey 
he could hear the growl of intermittent voices within, fp 
rapped loudly. The voices stopped, and he pounded again 
yelling: “Hey, inside there!” 

There was a scuffling of feet, a movement toward th 
door. 

“‘Who’s dere?” demanded a voice. 

“Lost in the storm and darn near frozen,” shouted Red 
“Open up.” 


HE door opened, and a face covered by the unkempt 

stubble of weeks appeared. Suspicious eyes serut. 
nized them. The door opened wider grudgingly, and Rei 
entered, followed by Dolly. At that moment his eyes 
were interested in men, not things. The man who at 
mitted them was taller than he, and broader. His shoulder 
spread drew tight the lumberman’s shirt of huge red and 
black checks which he wore. On his feet were moccasins 
His hair was black and his eyes were black. His nose wa 
the curved beak of the French-Canadian. Behind this 
man, in front of a rough board table, sat his companion 
who rose and came forward curiously.. He was short 
squat, bandy-legged, with hair the color of a rotted apple 
He too wore the stubble of weeks on his face, but his eyes 
were blue and small; his shirt, worn outside his trousers, 
was of huge green and black stripes. His nationality was 
unguessable. 

“Shut the door,” he snarled. 

Red felt Dolly clutch his arm. 

“We were driving to a dance over at Redbrook,” hk 
said. “I got mixed in the storm and lost the road. Lucky 
we landed here. Venison cooking? Smells like it.” 

“Mutton,” snapped the bandy-legged man. 

“Always, after November twenty-fifth,” said Red wi 
a grin. “Well, we’re here, and there’s no getting out. Hop 
we wont discommode you Say, will one of you 
fellows look after our horse while I make this young la(y 
as comfortable as I can?” 

The big man looked at the bandy-legged man, wh 
nodded. The big man pulled on a mackinaw and went out 
into the storm. 

Red looked around. “Where can I fix a place for het?” 
he asked. “Better get up to the fire, Dolly, and thar 
out.” 

There were three bunks in the place, built of poles and 
rough boards and filled with dry balsam. Two were® 
one corner, one above the other; the third was im the 
corner diagonally opposite. ‘“How’ll that do?” Red askel 
pointing. : 

“Go ahead,” said the bandy-legged man, peering will 
sharp little eyes at Dolly. 

“T'll fix this up for you, Dolly, and as soon as your 
warmed through, you can lie down and rest. Guess 1a 
curtain it off with this robe. There will be enough fo 
covers.” 

Red busied himself arranging a little curtained rece 
for Dolly, who stood shivering over the fire, her @ 
apprehensively on the bandy-legged man, who stood star 
ing at her with unwinking little blue eyes. He did mt 
smirk or smile. It would have been less disquieting if be 
had. Dolly laid aside her wraps and stood, slender, grace 
ful, the more alluring for her wind-blown hair. She si 
a deep breath raise the bandy-legged man’s chest, but his 
eyes did not flicker. . 

“What are you boys doing here?” Red threw over I 
shoulder. 

“Mindin’ our business,” said the bandy-legged mal. 








Dolly threw aside her wraps and stood, slender, graceful, the more alluring for her wind-blown hair. She saw a deep breath raise the bandy-legged man's 
chest. ‘ What are you boys doing here?” Red threw over his shoulder. 
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Dolly backed away from the stove and sat down on 
the bunk behind the suspended blanket, crouched rather 
than sat, with one hand pressed to her bosom. 

“Red,” she whispered, “who are they? 
frightens me.” 

“Just lumberjacks caught by the storm like ourselves,” 
he said. “They look rough, of course, and you can’t ex- 
pect parlor-tricks of a woodsman.” 

“T don’t believe they were caught by the storm. It 
looks as if they had been here a long time.” 

Red had noticed that point himself, and it had added to 
his uneasiness. The men were hiding out, he thought, and 
wondered why. Then he remembered the story of a 
couple of lumberjacks across the State, summoned by the 
draft, who had refused to appear for examination and 
who when arrested had killed a sergeant of the United 
States Army and made their escape. If these were the 
men—Red stepped from behind the curtain quietly and 
lifted his ax from before the stove. He 
stood it against Dolly’s bunk. 

The big Frenchman reéntered, stamp- 
ing the snow from his feet. “She’s dam’ 
col’,” he said. “Dat wind, she’s blow 
my ’air off.” 

“Grub!” said the bandy-legged man. 

There was no invitation to Red and 
Dolly to partake of the meal. 

“Say, fellows,” Red said, “I don’t 
mind myself, but aren’t you going to 
ask this young lady to have a cup of 
that coffee—and some mutton?” 

“Didn’t ask for no company,’ 
the bandy-legged man. 

“Ho, Tim,” said the Frenchman, “we 
got for be p’lite w’en lady come so far jus’ 
for call on us. Four—five mont’ since I 
see a woman,” he added, his voice thick- 
ening. 

“You know how much grub we got. 
What’s left of that carcass—and him 
shot with the last cartridge 
in the gun.” Red’s heart 


That man 


’ 


said 


‘leaped. At least the rifle 
he saw in the corner was 


harmless. “Don’t be a 
fool, Jean.” 


Red was forced 
sidewise, rolled 
over; and with 
a tnum- 
phant @@ee 
shout : 
Timwas 


‘‘Mebbe,”’ 
said Jean, “if we 
go for be p’lite wit’ dat 
young lady, den she’s be p’lite 
back again. W’at? Eh?” He 
laughed. 
“T’ll pay for what we eat,” said Red. 
Tim and Jean exchanged glances. “You 
got money?” asked Tim. : 


“ 





above, js 
panting ) 
in-his face. 
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“A little,” said Red, perceiving the falseness of his step 
“and when I get back to town, I can get more. Yoy jy 
decent about this thing. We wont have to stay more than 
a day or so until we can get out again, and then [’l pay 
you fellows anything in reason.” 

“Tell her to come and set,” said Tim. 

“I-—— Can’t I drink my coffee here, Red?” she asked 
tremulously. 

Tim heard. “It’s here onto the table. 
come and git it.” 

Red stood up. “That'll be plenty,” he said eying Tim, 
“We can’t help being here, and I’ve a notion we've as 
much right to occupy this shack as you have. From now 
on you keep a civil tongue in your head.” 

Tim turned and peered at Red through a 
scowl. “You're here because we leave you 
here,” he said. “Git fresh, and out you go,” 

a “But not dat yo’ng lady,” said Jean, 
“Oh, no! she’s die in de storm. Wiatever 
happen to you, m’sieur, she’s goin’ for 
stay wit’ us—eh, Tim?” 

“We'll see about that,” Tim growled. 
Dolly clutched Red’s arm. “Never mind 
the coffee,” she said. “We can eat our 
own lunch. Don’t anger them.” 
For answer Red walked to the stove, 
snatched off the coffee pot and car- 
ried it back to Dolly’s corner. 
.. There was a cup in the basket. 
17) Jean laughed, and Tim glow 
ered, but neither spoke. 
ny Presently Tim and Jean 
f moved close together and began to 
whisper. Red caught phrases here 
and there. back to town and 
ae Spill the beans..... 
have to hike out of here..... 
wit’ rope aroun’ de neck.” 
Dolly sat close to Red, speechless, 
trembling. After a time the men 
moved back from the table and Tim 
got to his feet, his arms hanging 
gorillalike almost to his knees, 
his short neck making his head 
appear to be about to draw 
into his body. 

“Me an’ my pal, we been a 
talkin’ you over,” he said. “You 
haint no fool. You know we 

haint here for choice to 
spend no vacation. May- 
be you know who we 

be?” 
Red did not answer. 
“I'll tell you who 
we be, so’s things 7 
be clear. We're 
the fellers that 
done up that 
army guy, and were 
hidin’ out. That’s our position. 
And if you git back to town, what 
do you do? W’y, you blabs what you seen, for sufe. 
Then out comes a posse and tracks us in the snow and 
catches us. Wa-al, we haint goin’ to be catched. So Jean 
and me, we makes up our minds what to do with you. 

We got to ask you p’lite to git out.” 

“What?” said Red, starting to his feet. 

“Jest git out. No trouble nor nothin’. Jest git.” 

“Out into that storm?” 

“We didn’t make no storm.” 

“We'd never live through the night.” 

Tim shrugged. ‘Sure!” he (Continued on page 118) 
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the war particularly poignant. The Winsors had found 
Dimny’s five thousand dollars sewed into a money-belt; 
and on making a closer examination, Noll discovered the 
terrible letter from Dimny’s sister, also sewed into the belt. 
He looked up from the reading of it, stunned: “Those 
Huns!” he muttered with horror, himself using the hated 
term for his mother’s people. 

The discovery of the letter made him desperate to awaken 
the girl, more desperate than her wild, mystic beauty had 
made him. He felt her mission to be holy and that she 
must be started once more on it. So, in order to guard her 
secret even from the physician, he himself studied the 
books on psycho-analysis that he was told would show the 
way to bring back her frightened soul to consciousness-— 
if there were a key to what had caused her condition. 
That key Noll held in the one definite thing in the letter, 
the name of a regiment, the First Thuringians—a name 
that sickened both Noll and his mother because Nazi Duhr; 
Mrs. Winsor’s nephew and a German lieutenant, belonged 
in that regiment. 

Determinedly Noll began his experiment. He repeated 
those two hateful words in the little, cold, uflistening ear. 
He varied them by pleading, “‘This is Noll Winsor talking; 
this is Noll Winsor talking,” as if trying to attune some 
other instrument for a wireless talk across space. “The 
First Thuringians!” repeated Noll for what seemed a thou- 
sandth time. And at last he was magically answered. 
There came little tremors of emotion, and finally complete 
consciousness. 

Dimny’s convalescence took weeks. 
stronger in health, Noll’s interest grew to love. But Dimny 
had only one idea—to get to \her mother and sister. The 
days of her convalescence grew unbearable in spite of the 
care and love lavished on her, and one night, when the 
rest were at dinner, she ran away and caught a train for 
New York. 


And as she grew 
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advance just as Dimny’s sister and mother had. $hp 
took with her a list of these lost girls and promised to logk 
for them also. 

Not till Dimny had reached Holland, did she realize the 
danger ahead. Rosendaal, on the border between Hollan¢ 
and Belgium, was her first stop. There she camped with the 
refugees, waiting for a chance to steal across the line—for 
her passport, signed by our Secretary of State, was worth 
nothing unless supplemented by one signed by the Kaiser. 
So she accepted the help of an old peasant woman who had 
aided others. In the dark of the night the old woman held 
her lantern up to the German sentinel’s eyes while she pro. 
duced her own pass. The light would have dazzled him 
that Dimny could slink past had not the searchlight of 
an oncoming automobile shown the girl distinctly. The 
sentinel cried, “Hands up,” but instead of obeying, Dimny 
ran back a few steps into the safety of Holland, though 
not before the man in the car, a German officer who had 
spoken to Dimny the day before, had impressed her image 
on his mind. 

Dimny’s next move was. to visit the American consul at 
Rotterdam. She was told that all that could be done was 
to institute a search for her missing relatives—a search that 
was sure to be slow and uncertain. Dimny despaired, and 
while wishing that a miracle might happen, one did. Noll 
Winsor, whom she had supposed to be in America, came 
up to her, radiant with joy at finding her. 

“You'll get me into Belgium?” Dimny cried. 

“Surest thing you know! Of course they'll arrest you 
every few minutes, and they’ll search you to the skin—as 
the saying is; and they may shoot you, but I’ll take youin 
my own car, for I’ve just been made courier of the Com 
mission for Relief in Belgium.” 

A passport for Dimny was arranged by the commission. 
And with Oberst Gustave von Repsold, sent by the German 

government in civilian garb t 



































inquire into the mistreatment 





On the train she met Kath- 
erine Devoe, a New York girl 


of Commission members, Noll 





she had known in Los An- 
geles. Katherine introduced 
her friend Lane Sperling. 
Dimny tried to avoid them, but 
. Katherine would have none of 
that. And she finally carried 
Dimny off to her hotel of a 
home in New York, where a 
guest more or less made no dif- 
ference, to await the next boat 
sailing for England. 

In his short acquaintance 
with Dimny, Lane Sperling had 
been as quick to be attracted 
by the girl’s charm as Noll 
Winsor had. He had decided 
to join the English army, and 
—along with Katherine Devoe, 
who was to become an ambu- 
lance driver—would sail on the 
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THE WRITER OF THE HOUR 


Could you have imagined, five years ago, 
that you would today be reading a novel 
which, in faithful transcript of recent events, 
describes an outrage of American women by 
The novel that you read 
five years hence — what will that be about? 


How surprising soever the course of 
events, you may be sure that Rupert Hughes’ 
novel of 1923 will deal with the life of 1923. 
He is a social physician who keeps strictly 
No other writer in America 
keeps in such close, active and studious con- 
tact with the day’s events; no other writer 
knows so well how to translate recent history 


and Dimny whizzed away. for 
the frontier. 

It was then months sinc 
their first unspeakable expet- 
ences had driven Alice Parcot 
to write to Dimny of herself 
and mother. After the ravaging 
of their convent they had wat 
dered with other refugees till 
they were hungry, worn 
in rags. Finally they came 
Louvain, where they lived with 
a Professor Tudesq’s family. 
That was before the shelling of 
the city. Then came the Prus 
sians, and with them an officer 
in the spy bureau, 
Klemm. He annoyed Alice til 
the firing of the city, when Alice 
and her mother with maiy 





same boat with Dimny. 


—— wretched Louvainese wert 





Noll Winsor was making 
plans to follow Dimny. He left his home to try to catch 
the same ship on which she would sail. To hold her he 
wrote in care of the Cunard Line much the same kind of 
message that he had called to her soul when she slept: 
“Dimny, Dimny Parcot, I am Noll Winsor. I love you, 
Dimny. Let me live for you or die in your place. Dimny, 
this is Noll Winsor.” But he was too late to catch her 
boat. So Sperling had the companionship which might 
have been Noll’s. 

Arrived in London, Dimny went with Katherine to the 
home of, Katherine’s brother. There she learned that 
English mothers also were turning their agonized gaze 
toward Belgium, where their daughters at convent schools 
had been swallowed up in the enormity of the Prussian 





herded into a cattle-car, 
for four days were trundled through Germany, denied evel 
the care of animals. At last they were brought back to the 
smoking ruins of Louvain. There they helped build # 
shelter and remained, lost even to themselves, for they 
changed their name to Tudesq. 
So Dimny’s search was made harder. And Klemm, the 
officer who had before seen her at the frontier, was aga” 
at the frontier when she tried to cross with Noll and 
masquerading German officer. Klemm _ insulted: thet) 
knockéd the officer unconscious and had him thrown ilo 
a guardhouse, and then arrested Dimny, thinking she #8 
Alice. So Alice Parcot, the victim, whom Dimny had com 
to help, was unconsciously threatening her would-be sav@ 
very life. . 
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A brilliant and soul-stirring novel by the 
author of “What Will People Say?” 
\\ “Empty Pockets,” “We Can't 
Have Everything” and “The 
\ Thirteenth Commandment.” 
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ZwmNPARDONABLE Bie 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


OW Dimny Parcot was 
N enmeshed in the snares 

of the German Geheimpolizei, the vast world or- 
ganization of treachery on which Germany had expended 
twenty million dollars a year in times of peace, sowing 
spies in order to reap skulls. In that huge directory of 
souls Dimny Parcot’s name and her history were to be 
entered. The Imperial Government would keep her diary 
for her, registering her every residence, journey, act. 

The German people had submitted to that despotic 
guardianship for generations, and Dimny was now a vis- 
itor in the German realm. She would not know that she 
was under the baleful eyes of a nation committed to ruth- 
lessness, but she was now part of the System, so perfect 
as a machine that it needed only a soul to save it from the 
fatality of its own cogs. It made no small mistakes, but 
only big ones. It trusted nobody and therefore mistook 
everybody. It overlooked none of the trees except the 
forest. 

When Oberstleutnant Klemm ordered Dimny to enter 
the inspection-hall and be searched, Noll leaped from the 
car prepared to defend her. As he advanced on Klemm, 
two private soldiers, with bayonets charged, threatened 
his sides. 

Dimny sprang from the car to protect the German Em- 
pire from Noll, or vice versa. 

“Remember your promise!” she pleaded. 

“I promised to swallow any insults they paid to me, but 
I didn’t promise to let that yellow dog mistreat you. He 
heeds a good beating up, and here’s where he gets it.” 
“Please, oh please!” Dimny cried, clinging to his hands. 
‘For my sake and for the sake of the poor Belgians—the 
Sarving children that are depending on you.” 

at was a terrible weapon to cow a man with. 

Noll bowed his head in resignation, and humbly marched 
when Klemm ordered -the soldiers to take him to be 
“arched. Klemm kept the mail-bag, in which all the let- 
lems were unsealed—which did not render unnecessary the 
fask of reading them all. 

Noll was led into a room and questioned by an officer, 
‘While other officers, who were supposed to be psychological 
’ Copyrighted, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights rescrved. 
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experts, watched him secretly 
to see if by sidelong glances, 
twitching or other signals he 
betrayed guilt. When he had 
told a story too brief to be complex, he was promoted to 
the next grade, the physical and sartorial examination. 

Both his clothes and his person were subjected to such 
disgusting scrutiny that he could hardly keep his temper 
from breaking out into battle. His very fountain pen was 
emptied and examined. He sneered: 

“Why don’t you X-ray me? I may have writing on my 
bones.” 

The experts made note of this suggestion. It was worth 
considering for future tests. 

Noll asked if women were searched also, and as care- 
fully. He was told that they were. Now his fists were 
mobilized for a sortie in Dimny’s defense, forgetful of his 
own estate. He paused to ask: “Searched by men?” 

The officer shook his head and explained that women 
were never searched by men unless they were under par- 
ticular suspicion. 

Noll was a little reassured; yet he dreaded the effect 
upon Dimny even of search by a woman. His anxiety was 
not without foundation, and he waited uneasily about 
after he had been permitted to return:to his clothes and 
had signed a receipt for all his valuables. 

Dimny was escorted by Lieutenant Colonel Kiemm to 
the inspection-room for women. His courtesy was as 
reassuring as the friendliness of a snake, but she kept tell- 
ing herself: “It must be endured, or I'll never find my 
mother and Alice.” 

To her intense relief he left her after he had introduced 
her to the policewoman Frau Stosch. He asked especial 
courtesy for Matemoiselle Parcot, but he annulled it by a 
wink and a look that condemned Dimny to the most thor- 
ough examination. 

Frau Stosch was big and rough, a policewoman used to 
the terrifying of the lowest sorts of street refuse. She re- 
garded everybody as her natural enemy and foreigners as 
doubly contemptible. She had no English. She supple- 
mented her German with signs and acts. She ordered . 
Dimny to undress with a gruff: 

“Bitte, die Kleider ablegen.” 
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Dimay was escorted to the inspection-room for women. Frau Stosch supplemented her German 
refused to proceed with the door open, the matron threatened to call the soldiers to her aid 
She followed her appraisal with a relentless investigation. Wherever her harsh fingers 


with signs and acts. She ordered Dimny to undress. When Disa 
Frau Stosch added the final horror by praising the white vei 
touched Dimny’s wincing flesh, they left white spots and streaks of cami 
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This meant nothing to Dimny till Frau Stosch ex- 
ined in pantomime by attacking her hooks and eyes. 
Dimny noticed that a door was open, that a sentinel 
stood there and that officers and men passed, not often 
itting to glance in. 
Paley ad that it be closed. 

The matron shook her head firmly. 

“Nein! Und abermals nein!” 

When Dimny refused to proceed with the door open, 
the matron threatened to call the soldiers in to her aid. 
Dimny yielded perforce and retreated into the farthest 
corner, to the cynical amusement of Frau Stosch. 

As soon as Dimny took off her hat, the woman seized 
it and studied it with greedy curiosity as if it were a 
magician’s cabinet. She ripped out the lining and turned 
it inside out. 

She went through Dimny’s handbag and her heavy 
coat with the same. care, and through her shoes as well, 
tapping the heels and the soles, and studying the lining. 
She took them then to the door and sent them by one 
of the soldiers for further examination, even to chemical 
tests for concealed writing. She sent away every other 
garment as it came off. 

This was. the first of the revolting circumstances that 
made the ordeal almost unbearable. Other women had 
been driven into violent hysterics by this experience. 
Dimny was more afraid of her own nerves than of the 
dammy reptile that moved about her. 

It was hardly less hateful to strip before this woman 
than it would have been before a man, but Frau Stosch was 
s insolent and threatening at her delay that finally with 
a desperate resolution to see it through, Dimny flung 
her clothes off as an autumnal wind whips the final 
leaves from a young birch-tree. 

And then she stood forth in her sapling slenderness, 
her beauty absolute—not with pride in grace or silken 
texture, but huddling her limbs together and cowering 
and turning aside’ in shame, as she saw her last shelter 
taken from her and carried off by the sentinel. 

\D IMNY had struggled to keep her money-belt. See- 
ing the way the linings of her hat, her coat and her 
handbag had been opened, she was sure that her letter 
would be found. But it was her money that she pro- 
ted. Frau Stosch answered hotly that she would get 
all back, and snarled that the Germans were not thieves 
put “people of honor.” And this was in Belgium, where 
iiey had stolen nearly everything that could be carried 
uit and claimed everything that remained! 

Frau Stosch added the final horror by praising the 
White victim, calling her “wohlgebildet, wohlgestaltet, 
m schonem Wuchse.” She followed her appraisal with 
@ relentless investigation. Wherever her harsh fingers 
tuched Dimny’s wincing flesh, they left white spots and 
eaks in the crimson of the one great blush she was. 
‘Now Frau Stosch ordered Dimny to take down her 
uit, and Dimny was glad of that, since it fell about her 
4 mantle. But she was not allowed to hide in the 
bod of it, for when Frau Stosch had felt about her scalp 
@ among the strands for hidden messages, she made 
t put it up again. 
ext Dimny must open her mouth while the woman 
ered down her throat, probed in search of loose fillings 
teeth that might conceal secrets—thrust her fingers 
and searched the gums even. She neglected no hiding- 
% that the most skillful smuggler had ever been 
+ a to use, from Dimny’s ears and nostrils to the lit- 
‘alleys between her toes. 
~ iy was almost screaming with such infamous in- 
mity. She was in an ague of shame when the torment 
= “pparently at an end. But now the muttering in- 
=x went to a table, cut two lemons open, squeezed 
e™ into a basin of water and dipping in a sponge, sent 
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an icy shower down Dimny’s back, then passed the 
sponge all about her quivering body—and this because, 
forsooth, citric acid brings out certain chemicals, and cer- 
tain spies had been suspected of carrying messages and 
maps written in disappearing ink on the vellum of their 
own skins. 

Dimny was in a pitiable state of chill, weeping with 
resentment and fighting with all her might to keep from a 
crisis of hysteria. This would mean to her a deep slum- 
ber of welcome oblivion yet of terrifying helplessness. 
She had a mission that had already been too greatly de- 
layed. She battled fiercely with herself and won. And 
now she must wait for the restoration of her clothes. She 
was permitted to sink into a chair under a rug that Frau 
Stosch tossed to her. 


T length a soldier brought a bundle to the door and 

handed it to Frau Stosch with some ribaldry that won 
a laugh from that dour voice, but not a pretty one. 
Dimny’s wardrobe was in a sorry state. The linings had 
been treated with chemicals, the seams opened and care- 
lessly restitched; the very ribs of her corsets had been 
taken out and tested for secret messages. 

As casually as she could, Dimny examined her money- 
belt. While she counted with difficulty the German 
money, she saw that the secret pocket had been opened 
and left unsealed. The letter was there, but she could 
tell from the way it had been carelessly refolded that 
it had been read, and doubtless copied. But no mention 
was made of it, and if suspicions had been excited, they 
were kept in store for later employment. 

When she and Noll met, both were shamefaced. They 
had been degraded and humiliated to depths never 
touched before. Something fine and sacred had been 
profaned; the last veil of modesty had been trampled 
in the mire. 

They were molested no further but were suffered to 
reénter the car and to proceed on their way. Neither 
spoke. Noll’s reaction was one of black rage that showed 
itself in his savagery at the wheel. Dimny’s spirit was 
broken. She was crushed with the oppression of some 
loathsome guilt that left her tarnished, craven, despicable. 

Suddenly she was stabbed with a remorse more per- 
sonal. She had been under such a strain that she had 
forgotten to ask of the fate of Vrouw Weenix. She had 
meant to intercede for her even at the risk of involving 
herself in the fate of the poor old soul. In her terror of 
what punishment might have been inflicted, she found 
voice to speak to Noll and'to ask him to turn back. She 
startled him from dark meditation, but when he under- 
stood what she was saying, he could only refuse to 
reenter the trap. 

“You couldn’t do her any good,” he explained. “You 
would only prove her guilt beyond question. Why put 
yourself into the noose? You might never escape. .They 
might shoot you or send you to a prison in Germany.” 

“But she was trying to help me. I’m responsible for 
her.” 

“T’ll take that responsibility off your shoulders,” he 


said. “You can’t go back. I wont take you, and I wont 
let you walk.” 

He sent the car forward at an even higher speed as he 
raged: 


“We've got to keep out of trouble as well as we can— 
endure everything until the big day when America comes 
to her senses and even the infernal pacifists see what 
bloody murderers they are and join the army that’s com- 
ing over here to take the measure of this -blackguard 
nation. We've got to come. If we’re human, we’ve got 
to come, and God bring us over soon—soon, soon, O 
God!” 

This was just before New Year’s Eve, 1915. At that time 
there was some interest in America in a project to intervene 
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in Mexico for the sake of American property interests, but 
it was feared that our army was too small to cope with 
that troubled republic. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


EITHER the gracious Oberst von Repsold nor 

the ferocious Oberstleutnant Klemm appeared 
to bid Noll and Dimny godspeed. Klemm had entered 
the inspection-bureau with a triumphant heart. He had 
the delightful illusion of returning to the lost beauty 
of Louvain, for he was sure that Dimny and her sister 
were one. He had been called away from Louvain 
before the immolation of the city, and he had regretted 
the weakness that let Alice escape. 

Now that he believed he had found her again, he be- 
lieved her to be a spy—all the prettier, all the more fas- 
cinating a prize because she had so cleverly duped him 
before by her pretense of meekness. Women had tried 
every other dodge on him but that of disarming him by 
surrender. 

He chuckled to think how much cleverer he was going 
to prove himself than she had thought. She was helpless 
indeed now, for he had evidence that she was a spy. She 
was doubtless an American adventuress in English or 
French or Belgian pay. He would pay her! 

His first impulse was to denounce her as an accom- 
plice of Vrouw Weenix. That old she-fox would play 
no more tricks on the German police-dogs. Klemm’s 
own searchlight had surprised her in the very act. She 
had been tried that morning and sent out to stand against 
a wall and receive the compliments of a firing-squad. 
She was buried now, and out of the way. He would not 
let the American spy know this, of course. 

It would be a waste of material to confirm her sen- 
tence by bringing Miss Parcot up before the court mar- 
tial. Miss Parcot was too pretty to be shot—yet. 
Klemm must have at least the privilege of taunting her 
with her defeat. In fact, her execution ought to be de- 
layed as long as possible—not merely for the sake of 
Klemm as a devotee of the beautiful, but for the sake 
of the great Geheimpolizei. 

To riddle her exquisite flesh with bullets now would 
be.a neglect of opportunity. It would thwart her present 
mission in Belgium, but it would give no clue to her con- 
federates. By letting her go and keeping her under ob- 
servation, he might unearth a whole nest of spies and 
discover an elaborate organization. So Klemm resolved 
to play cat and mouse with this ‘“Dimny Parcot,” as she 
called herself now. He could not remember what she 
called herself in Louvain, though he recalled her use of 
two different names. He almost purred with success. 

But the purring tomcat had not counted upon the 
crouching hound. Klemm went into the office to wait the 
arrival of Dimny’s effects. It would be amusing to go 
through what documents he might turn up, but he 
glowed a little, too, at the prospect of searching the 
clothes still warm from her young body. There is a word 
for this in psycho-pathology. But the delights of fancy 
Klemm was reveling in were doomed to a sudden post- 
ponement. 

When he entered the office, he walked into a hurricane. 
Colonel von Repsold had come to life again with a 
vengeance and a need of vengeance. At first his aching 
head and the strange new lump on his throbbing brow 
were his only distresses, but gradually he remembered 
how Lieutenant Colonel Klemm had dragged him from 
Noll’s car and flung him into the dirt. 

For an officer of colonel’s rank to be manhandled by 
anybody, not to mention an inferior officer, not even to 
dream of a police officer, was a scar upon-his dignity. 
It was not a thing to be boasted of and published, like 
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the student’s saber-scar across Klemm’s ear and cheek: 
he had doubtless aggravated and perpetuated that wit 
salt and pepper when the wound was fresh. But Colo 
von Repsold wanted to efface his scar at once, He jyj 
a von to his name, and Klemm had none. He felt Tidic. 
ulous in the citizen’s clothes that he had stooped to yey 
for the sake of confirming the complaints of the Ame: 
cans. He had confirmed them indeed! 

He was shuddering with wrath when he saw Klemp 
come beaming in at the door in a glow of amorous antig. 
pation, with a smile so ample that on the scar-side j 
seemed to run clear across and loop about one ear, 

A people’s jokes are an index to their lives, and th 
Germans are so beset with laws that even a nose thaté 
overlarge is called “a nose against police regulations” 

So von Repsold roared at Klemm with the contempty 
ous “thou,” condemned his grin and ordered him to com 
to attention. 

“Du, mit dem polizei-widrigen Grinsen—Achtung!” 


a Klemm’s muscles _ responded tj 
the military cry. His heels clapped together; his 
hand went to his hat-brim. Then he made out that ty 
commandant voice issued from the very wretch he hi 
yanked from the car. 

His hand dropped. His heels parted company. fe 
advanced to strike, demanding: “Who to the devil a 
you?” 

“Colonel von Repsold of the Great General Staff, yu 
swinehound!” 

Klemm glanced at the officers standing about. He sw 
by their anxious faces that he was in the presence off 
superior. There was no sympathy on those other fag 
but rather a suppressed eagerness to see a victim flayel 

Klemm was frightened. The gentle perspiration d 
his amour turned to cold sweat. He stammered his apt 
ogies. Von Repsold had no use for them. He waniel 
to see Klemm’s pride in the dust where his own hi 
been. 

Klemm pleaded the performance of his duty. 

“Ich habe nur meine Schuldigkeit getan!” 

Von Repsold demanded if it were his duty to treat 
officer like a mere civilian. Klemm’s explanation 
hopelessly tactless. 

“I did not know that the Herr Oberst was an office, 
he answered. 

Von Repsold took further umbrage at this. He roam 
at him choice trench words: 

“You should have known it, you horn-ox! Do I lo 
like a commercial traveler? Have I the air of oned 
these shopkeepers that come to Belgium to sell sausage 

“No, Herr Oberst—not in the least. But—” 

“You call yourself an expert in character. I cally 
a turnip-swine. You can see through any disguise, 
when I appear in an automobile, you take me fora ¥ 
gian because I haven’t a helmet on. You are une 
arrest. You can waltz to Father Philip and stand beill 
the Swedish blinds and think it over.” 

“I protest, sir. I have further duties to perform.” 

“Turn them over to somebody who knows someom 
when he sees him.” 

“But I have a spy trapped.” 

“What spy—the American? 
rier of the C. R. B.” 

“T refer to the Americaness. 
it. I have proofs.” ; 

“Rhinoceros! You give proofs of imbecility. 
young lady has the special guarantees of Captain 
She is just out of school. She is very charming. I 
talked to her. It is her first visit to Belgium sie” 
was a child.” 

“TI saw her months ago at Louvain.” ; 

“Tf I had been in Louvain, I should keep quiet® 


She is a spy. 1 
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He wrote and rewrote messages to Num- 
ber 70 in such a swirl of wrath that. he 
could hardly remember his own code or 
his own code-number. 

Colonel von Repsold had the regi- 
lar army’s contempt for the secret 
army men, and with good reason, 
for since the days of the slimy Stieber, 
who carried out the trickeries that 
even Bismarck could not stoop to, 
they had stopped at nothing. Stieber 
claimed to have won the war of 1870 by 
having an army of forty thousand male 
and female spies “‘entrenched” in France 
before Bismarck brought on the war by 
a forgery. 

The incumbent of the satanic throne 
in 1914 was Steinhauer, and he had 
prepared the field with an equal thor- 
oughness that would have gained a 
greater triumph if Belgium had not 
thrown herself into the wheels of the 
chariot. The assurances of the secret 
police that Belgium would not resist 
and that England would not fight had 
cost the regular troops a bitter and 
bloody disappointment, and the secret- 
service men were out of favor. Having 
failed, their wickedness looked ugly. 
It pleased von Repsold to knock one of 
them into the gutter. 

Presently Colonel von Repsold re- 
ceived the reports of the men examining 
Dimny’s raiment. They reported every- 
thing innocent till they found the letter 
in the money-belt. This was double 
trouble to the old warrior. He knew 
all too well that the first German troops 
had treated French and Belgian women 
as they had treated Frenchwomen in 
1870, and the women of other nations 
at other times. He had been in China, 
when they horrified the civilized nations 
and provoked the vigorous protests of 
the American and other generals. 

Von Repsold thought of his own 
daughter, and blenched and bit his lip. 

“Shall we confiscate this slander- 
story, Herr Oberst?” one of the exam- 
iners asked him. 

“T do not think it will add glory to 


o ‘ He stood with his arms 

~ flattened out against it in a our archives—unless you wish to insti- 
oa DORTGOMERY FLACL thwarted embrace. tute proceedings against the officers and 
a at men who passed through Dofnay. No, 

: ; give it back to her.” 
I Besides, you secret policemen see what you want to “We had made a copy, Herr Oberst, for the code-ex- 
se and remember what you invent. I believe the young _ perts, and we tested it for secret writing between the lines.” 
hady in preference to any sleuth. Where is she now?” “That is enough. Give it back to her, in God’s 

she is being searched.” name.” 

That Is Outrageous. I have a daughter of her age. I Colonel von Repsold had planned to make his apologies 
will stop it. I have been assigned by the Great General to Mr. Winsor and Miss Parcot for their treatment, but 
quarters to protect the C. R. B. from insult.” he dared not face the girl knowing what he knew; and he 


“At your peril. I have been assigned by Number 70, did not wish to face Noll, wearing the bump he had upon 


tlin, to protect this frontier from spies.” 


his forehead. So he ordered them released, sending in his 


“Be careful of your words. You are under arrest. You stead a personal Jaisser-passer to help them through the 


may retire.” further lines. 

_1 insist upon communicating with Number 70, Ké- Then he sat down to write a strong report to the Grosses 

niggratzer Strasse.” Hauptquartier concerning the useless and contemptible 
Communicate with what you will, but don’t communi-  discourtesies to which the Americans were subjected as a 

tate with me.” reward for their efforts to take care of the Belgians—and 


He motioned to the other officers, and Klemm was _ by feeding them to prevent bloody hunger-riots. His re- 


ed off almost weeping with rage. Klemm was more port reached Berlin with Klemm’s. It was von Repsold 
set Now to have von Repsold’s head than Dimny’s heart. who was. rebuked and sent into retirement for his inter- 
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ference with the personal branch of the Geheimpolizei, 
which operates under the direct eye of the Kaiser. 
Klemm was reprimanded for his stupidity in maltreat- 
ing a colonel in mufti and advised to be a trifle more 
subtle, especially with Americans, since at that moment the 


policy was to appease them. When he was released from, 


arrest, he learned of the letter found on Dimny’s person, 
but the copy had been forwarded to Berlin for the files 
there. He was assured that the letter contained no ad- 
dress, and no names but “Dofnay” and an allusion to a 
Thuringian regiment. 

The word Dofnay sounded familiar, for Alice had spoken 
of the place, but he could remember no other names. 
Whether to go to Berlin and search the records or to 
pursue Dimny kept him on tenterhooks for hours. 

He decided at length on the former course, but first sent 
telegrams to Antwerp and to Brussels to keep her under 
strict observation but not to detain her. 


CHAPTER XL 


OLL and Dimny were away on the road to Ant- 

werp. At frequent intervals sentinels halted them, 
and they were checked at guard-huts to be examined 
according to the taste of the individual in charge. Some 
officers passed them with a friendly word. Some did not 
respect even their piéces d’identité. Almost anybody 
dared to arrest almost anybody; almost nobody dared re- 
lease anybody. 

When a bridge was crossed, an inspection was neces- 
sary at each énd, as if some mystic contraband might have 
descended midway. 

Holland had been dolorous enough with winter over it 
and the vast burden of refugees weighing upon the land 
and the soul of the Dutch, but there was still freedom 
there; the soldiers were at home; the strangers were guests 
of the immortal ‘Dutch hospitality. Entering Belgium 
was like dropping into a dark tarn. The soldiers here 
were invaders whose tyranny had made the world sick 
at heart; the natives were prisoners, their flag banished, 
their wealth and ambitions dead, their bread charity. 
’ There were not many signs of war at first—a few ruins, 
a few gashed trenches, barbed-wire entanglements, Ger- 
man soldiers innumerable, the German flag ubiquitous. 

Night was closing in about them before the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp loomed up like stormclouds over the hort- 
zon, and at last the cathedral tower of Onze lieve Vrouwe 
Kerk pierced the edge of the sky. As they came on, it 
thrust up and up its ornate shaft four hundred feet toward 
the clouds, the shaft that Napoleon called “a piece of 
Malines lace.” Other towers began to shoulder in along- 
side, and finally the city was upon them. The silent 
wreckage of the bombardment was terrifying to behold 
to hearts unused to war. Noll lost his way again and 
again among the twisting streets, in Spite of the constant 
directions from sentinels. 

The outskirts of Antwerp were sad with industrial death, 
with dark factories, warehouses idle and sealed, wharves 
mournful and lonely along the bright cold waters of the 
winding Scheldt. 

In certain places there were still ramparts of sandbags 
and guns threatening the listless populace loafing the dis- 
mal streets past the dim shop-windows. In spots there 
was effort at cheer. Electric street-cars rang their bells; 
moving-picture shows were flamboyant; cafés were noisy 
and old women cried the papers—La Presse, the Handels- 
blad and the Algemeen Nieuwsblad. German and Belgian 
police moved up and down. Armed German officers and 
soldiers were omnipresent, and omnipresent were their 
placards in three languages proclaiming that the nation of 
rule-makers had set up here another verboten-factory. A 
pall of captivity shrouded the somber air. 
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Noli was directed to the pass-bureau of the Kommal 
dantur von Antwerpen, in the Marché aux Souliers, # 
there was a dreary wait, another cross-examination, 
then they were permitted to seek a night’s lodging. ‘Tig 
went to the Terminus Hotel, guarded by a sentinel ih 
fixed bayonet, standing at a sentry-box painted ip ¥ 
German colors—the schwarz-weiss-rot, which in the dug 
resembled the red-white-and-blue, but with so differenty 
meaning. a 

Noll left his car at a garage and joined Dimny, ‘Thap! 
were almost no women at the hotel, for the German 3 
ficers’ wives were not permitted in Antwerp, touristry vis. 
long ended and commerce was nil. - 

In the restaurant German waiters dictated the onde 
instead of taking them, and the black bread of hard tif 
was doled out as a gracious gift to travelers who had: 
bread-card. } 

OLL engaged rooms for himself and Dimny and ba 

her good night. She was dumb with fatigue andi 
wilderment. She locked her door, drew the curtains ami 
with weary fingers began to unfasten her clothes, Jae 
stantly she seemed to be preparing for another ordeal im 
fore another Frau Stosch, and her drowsiness fled. Tie 
strange walls were all eyes and she put out the lights 
haste and made herself ready for bed, as frightened # 
she had been in this same city years before when asa child 
she was left alone in the dark. 5 

But then she had Alice with her, and her mother 
father were in the next room. Then her fatigue had be 
from plodding the sights of the ancient city; her eyes i 
ached then from the tumultuous splendors of the . 
canvases of Rubens, who had stormed in vain among) 
colors to reveal the glories of his fellow-townsmen of Aa 
werp.. Now they were fugitives or captive, idle, ragged: 
hungry. 

When Dimny slept at last, she was harried with dreams 
of German tormentors. She would have trembled indeed 
if she had known that Noll, eager for a first view of Ant 
werp, had wandered out into the streets to see the 
the wounds made by the Zeppelin visit and by & 
bombardment that grazed the cathedral, shattered th 
borders of the exquisite Place Verte and ruined the Palace 
of Justice. 

It came upon Noll gradually that he was being stated 
at with covert friendliness by the Belgians but with opét 
hostility by the Germans. He did not understand eithet 
mood until he heard an old whiskered Landsturmer grow 
through the teeth that gripped his pipe: 

“Verfluchter Fussball Indianer.” 

Noll did not know that “football Hindu” was a trend 
name for an Englishman, the Germans despising England 
equally for her games and her Colonial troops in turbans. 
“Verfluchter” he knew was an epithet of contempt, but be 
did not answer it in kind. He smiled and moved on. 

He was checked a little later by an officer who plat 
himself in front of him and demanded: “Wo gehen 
hin, Englinder?” 

Noll had learned at home a good many German oollo 
quialisms—particularly the impertinences; and he ws 
fool enough to ask the officer what business it was of his 
and ‘worse yet, to pretend that he thought him an Au 
trian, knowing the German contempt for their Allies. 
sniffed: ° 

“Was geht das Sie an, Osterreicher?” ; 

His repartee got him arrested. He was hurried @# 
guardhouse through flocks of German soldiers who mut: 
tered: “Englischer Spion!” and through pitying Belga® 
who saw him already slain. 

He had left most of his papers at the 
piece d’identité was sneered at as a forgery. 
upon notifying the American authorities was met ; 
rebuff. He spent the night in a cell and slept ™ 
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f Alice, and of her mother. Dimny’s heart bled at this, and she cried that it was for news of them that she had crossed America and the 
. The nun shook her head in new distress. Dimny led her away from Noll and talked earnestly with her. Noll knew that Dimny was telling 
her of the letter from Alice and that the sister was confirming the horror. 
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board. He cursed himself for his treachery to Dimny and 


feared everything for her without even his feeble protec- 


tion. 

IS fears were not idle. 
she had delayed Noll. 
dressed. 


She picked it up ruefully and fell to reading the letter 


from Alice over again. 


Then came a knock at the door. 
fully, expecting it to be Noll or a messenger from him, but 
she heard in reply a gruff voice demanding entrance. She 


tucked the letter into the pil- 
low-slip before she went to the 
door and opened it slightly. A 
German foot wedged in; a 
shoulder forced back the door; 
and an officer came in, followed 
by two corporals. 

He insisted upon her coming 
at once to the Kommandantur. 
The corporals began a hasty 
search of the room, looking 
everywhere but in the pillow- 
slip. The officer picked up the 
money-belt and commented on 
the amount of wealth she car- 
ried. The corporals dumped 
what they found of hers into 
her handbag, and she wa’ led 
away. 

She tried to explain, to pro- 
test, even to resist—only to be 
hurried along the corridor. She 
demanded that Mr. Winsor be 
notified, and she refused to 
leave the hotel until he was sent 
for. The officer aired his Eng- 
lish proudly. 

“Meester Veensor is avait- 
ingk you by de guart-howis.” 

Dimny gave up and went 
down the stairs, through the 
lobby, crowde! - **: officers, 
across the sqt. °+ 1 up the 
street. She had s22n women 
taken to jail thus, and she felt 
that there was no lower depth 
to dredge—only one thing to be 
more afraid of than death, and 
that was the fog of sleep, so de- 
sirable, so dreadful. 

She was taken into a guard- 
room and cross-examined and 
searched to the skin again— 
this time. by a man. 

Klemm’s telegram had _ ar- 
rived in time for her capture. 
The officer who examined her 
was determined that she should 
not smuggle past him any mes- 
sage, clever so ever as she might 


be, according to the warning he had received from Oberst- 


leutnant Klemm. 


So this officer, Oberleutnant Riehl, conducted the ex- 


amination himself. 


Before he had finished, his victim suddenly dropped to 
the floor in a heap. In spite of his rough and angry efforts 
at resuscitation, in spite even of the water he dashed in 
her face and the threats he snarled at her, she did not 


revive. 


Dimny slept late the next 
morning, and when she saw the hour, she fretted lest 
She had put her money-belt under 
her pillow, and remembered it only after she was fully 


S Dimny lay helpless, she might have been ang 
allegory of Belgium. The tortures she was subj 
to would have been thought impossibly medieval a iy 
months before. And now the most cultured people of 
was playing Jack-the-Ripper to civilization. 
Hundreds of women had suffered what Dimny sufjey 
and worse, even unto death. 
through the torments of living hell. 
committed, indeed, that they ceased to seem crimes in} 
They grew commonplace, things no 
be excited over. But when the world reaches such dem 
dation, resentment also should become a custom, __ 


She answered cheer- coming customs. 


CHAPTER XLI 








- UNDED ON FACTS” does not express 

the whole truth concerning “The Unpar- 
donable Sin.” This novel is wrought wholly out 
of facts. The terrible episode in the convent at 
“Dofnay” from which the story takes its rise is 
the record of an actual event—save that Mr. 
Hughes has modified the historic original: truth 
has been too strange, too cruel for the uses of even 
such powerful fiction as this! 

So too the story of the heroine who goes 
into Belgium in search of the schoolgirls and 
who beards von Bissing in his den is but the 
fictional adaptation of an actual incident. The 
method of crossing the sentry-lines by the use 
of the lantern, and numberless other small bits 
of life were recounted by witnesses. The gro- 
tesquely horrible train-journey of the victims of 
Louvain actually occurred—for what purpose no 
one outside of Germany yet knows. Indeed, 
every important happening in the whole novel is 
wrought from authentic history corroborated by 
such dependable authorities as Mr. Hoover, Cap- 
tain Lucey or Hugh Gibson, or by documents to 
which Mr. Hughes has had access. 

Few people realize the tremendous research 
Mr. Hughes carries out in each of his novels. 
Even the most breathless scenes in the New 
York stories have been worked up with maps 
and proofs as if they were historical records— 
as indeed they are, for Mr. Hughes has had a 
training as an historian and he takes his fiction 
very seriously as a record of the times. 

By so much the more has he striven to make 
this story of Belgium one of unimpeachable 
reality. He has diminished rather than exagger- 
ated the actions of the Prussian soldiers. He 
has consulted every available source of truth 
and made conscientious use of a multitude of 
facts. 

The art of fiction is to Rupert Hughes but 
the potter’s art, which, making use of human 
clay, turns it upon the wheel of fancy to give it 
shape and design, without adding anything false 
or insincere. 
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Hundreds more would, 
So many crimes we 


Leutnant Riehl had neyere 
countered such a woman 
Dimny. Her escape into ag: 
of profound slumber instead 
violent resistance terrified hi 
She grew ghostly, and he wr 
tled with her in a terror lest gy 
die and he be blamed. 

He called loudly for ag 
geon, and Stabsarzt Nauma 
appeared. He laughed 
Riehl’s alarm, but grew soe 
when even he could not restr 
Dimny. 

He sneered that she 
merely shamming. But shel 
fled all the violent measures 
had employed for malingens 
among the soldiers. He¢ 
manded further news of ba 
and learning that her a 
panion Winsor was also und 
arrest, sent for him. 

Noll was brought to thed 
forthwith, and catching f 
merest glimpse of a white fig 
like a sleeping nymph, retreale 
in pious horror. 

He almost died with @ 
struggle to coérce his furya 
remember his helplessness. 1 
called the surgeon out anda 
plained with choking politeness 
while his fingers twitched 
the villain’s throat, that Dim 
was subject to these atta 
and that he could revive het 
he were left alone with her. 
gave a technical explanati 
from his memory, and was i 
vited to enter the room. 3 
first he insisted that a pole 
woman be called to clothe! 


girl. : 
Then he went to Dil 
timidly, tenderly, his ™ 


bursting with tears of pity, 
placing his lips against her 
called to her soul again inpe 
ing whispers. 


“Dimny. This is Noll. Your mother is waiting fory 
You must not sleep till you have found her.” 

Again and again he whispered the reveille, and she@ 
back at length from peace to life. , 
turned her to her latest experience, but her quick gia 
showed her that she was clothed, and she sat up &™ 
a nightmare, seizing Noll’s hand with a joy that w®* 
second proof he had of her pleasure in his existem® 

Klemm had asked that Dimny (Continued on page®s 


Her first memory? 









































One should be a married woman really to appreciate the hu 
mor of “A Very Bad Cold.” Husbands may see the joke, 
but they wont say as much about it as the story deserves. 
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A Very 
BAD COLD 


By 
KENNETT 
HARRIS 


Illustrated by 
G. W. ANDERSON 


“That’s the way a cold always 
begins. I don’t see anything fool- 

ish in taking it in time. If you 

would let me put your feet in 

hot mustard-and-water and get 
to bed and—” 

“Will you let me alone?” 

“All right; but don’t say I 

didn’t warn you in time.” 

Mr. Prosser resumed his paper, 
and as he did so, he felt an annoying 
tickling in his previously offending 
member. He struggled heroically against 
it for nearly a quarter of a minute and then 

sneezed again—explosively. 
“There!” said Mrs. Prosser. 
He frowned but took no further notice. 
She sighed—whereat his frown deepened into 


R. PROSSER sneezed. a ferocious scowl. For a little while there was no sound 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Prosser, “you must have _ but the rustling of the newspaper; then: 
caught cold.” “Henry!” 
Mr. Prosser is one of the kind of men who hate to have Prosser laid his paper down on his knee. “Now say 


@ fuss made over them. He says he has been trying to it all and have done with it,” he requested grimly. “I’ve 
impress that fact on Mrs. Prosser’s poor, weak mind for sneezed twice, and I’m not in the least ashamed of it. 





twenty years. If I feel like sneezing again, I’m—” 
What makes you think so?” he demanded irritably. Three successive and violent sternutations interrupted 
ou sneezed,” replied the lady. him, at the conclusion of which he blew his nose, glared 
That doesn’t signify—” He paused and rubbed his nose. at his wife and asked her why she didn’t say something. 
clothe t That’s just what it does,” said Mrs. Prosser trium- “T was going to,” Mrs. Prosser informed him naively. 
; phantly, “It’s one of the signs of a cold. You went out “Will you let me heat that water?” 
o Dim this morning without a thing around your neck.” “No, thank you.” 
his be a always do,” snapped her husband. “Will you take some quinine, then?” 
pity, a And now you’ve caught cold.” “No.” 
st her ¢ I haven’t done anything of the sort.” She sighed again. 
n in pier With knitted brows, he returned to the perusal of his “Sneezes,” explained Mr. Prosser presently, “are con- 
ening paper. After a few moments Mrs. Prosser returned _vulsions caused by an irritation of a sensitive membrane. 
ig, for ¥ p the attack: The irritation may be due to the introduction of any small 
Henry.” particle of foreign matter, such as a grain of dust. Snuff 
| she ca Well?” has been known to produce a sneeze; so has pepper. You 
, you ve got to do something for that.” can get up a fairly good manifestation of the phenomenon 
ick ge oor what?” by tickling the nostrils with a straw. It is not, as you 
For your cold.” vainly imagine, an infallible manifestation of a cold. With 


hess gracious, woman!” exclaimed Prosser, ‘can’t which few brief remarks I will, if you have no particular 
i. without being accused of a cold? Do I have to objection, read my paper in peace.” 
)&* 4 permit from the health department?” “Your eyes are red around the rims.” 
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“What will you take to let up on me?” 

“I suppose you would object to an onion poultice, too?” 

Mr. Prosser arose from his chair and started for the 
door. With his hand upon the knob, he paused to say: 
“I’m going up to my room now, and I’m going to stay 
there for the rest of the evening. You attempt to enter 
at your peril.” 

Mrs. Prosser breathed her third sigh and then a fourth, 
as she heard her husband sneeze on his way upstairs. The 
door of his den closed with a slam. An hour later the 
door opened again and Prosser’s voice called down the 
Stairs. 

“‘Honoria!” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Say, if it will be any relief to your mind to give me 
a hot foot-bath, I suppose you might as well go ahead and 
heat the water. I guess it wont do me any particular 
harm, whether I’ve got a cold or not.” 

“Tt’s all ready now, dear,” returned Mrs. Prosser cheer- 
fully. “The water’s hot, and I’m airing some blankets. 
When you're ready, I’ll bring them up.” 

Having practically admitted the cold and permitted 
the water, Mr. Prosser made up his mind that there 
should be no halfway measures ‘taken for his relief. When 
Mrs. Prosser came up, therefore, she found that he had 
been making active preparations. He had dragged the 
coverlets from the bed, had placed a cane-bottomed chair 
over the register (Bibberly Heights is a furnace-heated 
suburb) and was counting out quinine capsules. 

“Don’t touch that chair, please,” he said as Mrs. Prosser 
attempted to remove it. “I want that to stay just where 
it is.” \ 

“What in the world—” 

“Never mind; I’ll explain later. 
mustard?” 

“No. Did you want a poultice?” 

“How your mind runs on poultices! No, I intend to 
put my feet in mustard-and-water. I thought you under- 
stood that. And make me a hot lemonade, please.” 

Mrs. Prosser sighed and left the room. In the mean- 
time Mr. Prosser disrobed, wrapped himself in the cover- 
lets and seated himself on the bed. When Mrs. Prosser 
came back, she brought the mustard-can with her. She 
poured the hot water into the foot-tub and under Prosser’s 
watchful eye added two tablespoonfuls of mustard. 

“T want that as a counter-irritant, not to flavor the 
water,” remarked the patient. ‘Kindly add the rest of 
the tin.” 

“You'll blister your feet.” 

“You mean well, but that’s my busi- 
ness. My feet are tougher than you 
imagine, and I’m no homeopath, any- 
way. The rest of the tin, please. 
Thank you. Now I'll explain what 
I’m going to do: I am going to sit 
in that chair over the register with 
these comforts enveloping my 
manly form and including the foot- 
bath. Ina few minutes I will trou- 
ble you to turn the heat off in the 
registers downstairs, in order to 
throw it all up here—in which way 
I shall get all the benefits of a 

Turkish bath without any of the 
expensive apparatus sold as substi- 
tutes. I shall then take ten grains 
of quinine, sip some scalding lemon- 
ade, get into bed, heap on the covers— 
and wake up in the morning without 


Did you bring up the 


‘ 


any symptom that even you can construe as an indication _ bluff, hearty, optimistic school; his mere “Hello” waSP 
nant with those qualities. It jarred upon Mrs. Prost) 


of a cold.” 
“If you take ten grains of quinine, you’ll kill yourself,” 
protested Mrs. Prosser. “Henry, you do worry me so.” 












wit “I feel like the dickens,” 
“ growled Mr. Prosser. “I 
; ink I might have a little 
ordinary attention while I'm 
lying here helpless.” 


. . ee 
Prosser is very, very sick. Please come over at One ~ 
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Mr. Prosser made no reply but moved in his robes ¢ 
dignity over to the chair. He sat down—and Promptlyatog 
: “Great Scott!” he shouted. “The blame thing is pj 

ot!” 

Mrs. Prosser bit her lip. After a moment, in Which gp 
succeeded in gaining fresh control of her voice, she ¢. 
pressed her sympathy. Mr. Prosser said that What he 
wanted was not sympathy but another chair. 

Mrs. Prosser got it for him, and moved the foot-tub oy 
to the register. Mr. Prosser put his feet into the water gy) 
then abruptly removed them to the register. As the 
seemed unsatisfactory, he extended his pedal extremijg im 
stiffly before him and requested his wife not to stand thes 
staring at him, but to bring him cold water. She did 
and eventually, he got the water to suit him; and afters 
mersing his feet in it, he drew his coverlets around 
leaving his head the apex of a bulgy pyramid of Pg 
design. 

“Ah!” he observed almost good-humoredly, “ 
something like! 
quinine, I think I’ll take that first.” 

“But not ten grains,” Mrs. Prosser protested. —9 

“Ten grains isn’t a grain too much. If you take 
nine at all, you want to take plenty.” : 

Mrs. Prosser gave him the medicine and then prepay 
the hot lemonade and placed it before him on a small ti 

“Well,” he said impatiently, “I can’t drink it by look 
at it. Don’t you see I can’t take my hands out of hem? 

His wife held the tumbler to his lips, and he took a 
“Tilt it a little more,” he said. She tilted it, and he chai 
and spilled a large proportion of the beverage oni 
coverlet. es 

“Well, if you aren’t a born nurse!” he said sarcastical 
when he had recovered his breath. “I didn’t ask 
to drown me. Now try it again and look at my eye. Wi 
I wink, take the glass away.” 

By means of this signal, the hot liquid was at last 
cessfully swallowed, and Mr. Prosser said that the time ha 
come to turn on the heat. He was already perspiring om 
ously, and his wife ventured to suggest that there was hel 
enough. He glared at her, and she withdrew. As she cami 














































sj 
Now, my dear, if you'll hand mea 





up the stairs again, she heard Mr. Prosser shrieking; so cee 
hurried and found him writhing on his chair. Tt he 
“For heaven’s sake, go down and turn that off again,’ & he’ t 

shouted as she entered breathless and agitated. eg 
The devoted woman ran downstairs and reopened i “wy. iL 
registers that she had shut, and returned to the bedrom 4 litle 
By this time little rivulets were running down Mr. og 
ser’s face, which was a bright scarlet in color, andi 0 
was calling for towels. He seemed quite put a oe: I 
when she was about to leave the room to get # "Doct 

out of the linen-closet. octe 

“Qh, haven’t you any sense?” he roatth mn 

“T want my face wiped. Face! fact Ml ri 

face! This is blinding me. Gé peti 
handkerchief, a sheet or a tah om P 
“Se. _paulin. Any old thing, usba 

: 22.17? a8 she en 

get it quick! “Th 

Mrs. Prosser lifted a com ed 
“How are 


of one of the coverlets that enveloped il 
¥ and was at once reproached for letting# hintly: 
the cold air. But that passed. After a littles™ His: a 
suggested that he had tortured himself enough, 
but he insisted on staying fifteen minutes long 
When, at last, he arose, he overturned the 
tub, and the water ran down into the registet 
The next morning Mrs. Prosser felt it 20 
sary to call in the doctor. Dr. Nesmyt® 
swered the telephone himself. He was one 














“Doctor,” said she, “I want you to come Ovet 
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“What seems to be the trouble?” inquired Dr. Nesmyth 
cheerfully. 

“It began with a cold,” explained Mrs. Prosser. “But 
he’s got more than a cold, I’m sure. I never saw him so. 
He has considerable fever, too, I think.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t have much of a cold if he didn’t have 
a little fever,” returned Nesmyth. “That’s nothing. A 
touch of this epizodtic that’s going around—influenza, I 
guess. Don’t you worry. He'll be all right. I'll run over 
sometime and have a look at him, though.” 

“Doctor,” said Mrs. Prosser, “I’m sure you don’t realize 

serious this is. Please come over now—at once.” 

“All right, all right—I’ll be over pretty soon. Try to 

him alive until I get there—eh? a-ha!” 

Mrs. Prosser hung up the receiver and hurried back to 
het husband’s bedside. Prosser opened his half-closed eyes 
as she entered, and smiled at her languidly. 

The doctor will be right over, dear,” said Mrs. Prosser. 
ow are you feeling now?” 

“About the same, sweetheart,” murmured Mr. Prosser 
faintly and then, with much tenderness: “Dear old girl!” 

His wife had to turn away to hide the tears that filled 

eyes. When she again approached the bed, Prosser was 

g out his hand to her. She took it. The pressure it 
five her was weak but eloquent of affection. “I’m a lot of 
trouble to you,” he said. 

_Jtouble? Nonsense!” scolded his wife affectionately. 

T know Iam. I don’t deserve a woman like you, Ho- 
bona. I’ve just been thinking of all the years I’ve abused 
your sweet patience. Yes, I have. I’ve been a selfish, ill- 
tonditioned brute, and not one in a thousand would have 
mt up with me as you have.” 
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“The Doctor's an idiot. 
I know more about how 
I feel than he does.”” 














“If you weren’t sick, I’d shake you. You're the best and 
dearest husband in the world, and I wouldn’t have you the 
least bit different.” Mrs. Prosser almost choked on the 
declaration. 

“I'd be different, though—if I had another chance. I 
want you always to believe that, Honoria, dear. Whatever 
happens, remember that I was sorry and that I would have 
done better if I—” 

“Henry, darling, I’m not going to let you talk any more,” 
Mrs. Prosser interrupted quaveringly. “I know that the 
Doctor wouldn’t let you; and listen, Henry, dear: I told 
him just how you were, and he’s quite sure there’s no occa- 
sion to worry. Now I’m going to take your temperature.” 

She shook down the clinical thermometer and gently in- 
serted it into his meek mouth. He looked his gratitude. 
She laid her hand on his hot forehead and smiled at him 
bravely. The little porcelain clock on the highboy ticked 
off four minutes, and Mrs. Prosser withdrew the one-minute 
thermometer and took it to the window to read it. 

“Just a little temperature, dear,” she announced cheer- 
fully. “The Doctor says that you naturally would have a 
little.” She shook the instrument again and laid it down. 

“My head!” murmured Mr. Prosser. “Oh, my head!” 

“Ves, dear. I’ll get the alcohol and bathe it. That will 
make it feel better.” 

“Dear girl!” said Prosser. 

Mrs. Prosser hurried from the room. “Ninety-nine and 
two fifths!” she exclaimed in anguished tones. “And nor- 
mal is ninety-eight—or is it ninety-seven and three—” She 
ran to the telephone and called Dr. Nesmyth. The Doc- 
tor’s jovial “Hello” answered her. 
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“Why, Doctor!” cried Mrs. Prosser. “I thought you 
were coming over at once. Yes, this is Mrs. Prosser. I 
want you to come and see Mr. Prosser at once. Do you 
understand me, Doctor? Now!” 

“Anything wrong?” queried Nesmyth. 

“Wrong? Of course there is. I told you so, Doctor.” 

“T mean any new development—new symptoms?” 

“He’s getting worse every minute, I’m afraid. And lis- 
ten, Doctor: he has a temperature of ninety-nine and two 
fifths. I just took it. You'll come right away, wont you, 
Doctor? Please!” 

She heard a chuckle. “Right away,” Nesmyth con- 
sented; and he must have been impressed, for in less than 
ten minutes his runabout was at the Prossers’ door and he 
was being ushered into the sick-chamber. 

When he came out, followed by Mrs. Prosser, his eyes 
were twinkling, although he spoke gravely enough. “Well,” 
he said, “he has a splendid constitution in his favor, and I 
think we may be able to pull him through.” Then: “Why, 
bless my soul! you don’t really think that there’s anything 
serious the matter with him, do you? No, no! Nota bit, 
not a bit. Just a touch of influenza, and the man is as 
strong as an ox.” ' 

“But, Doctor, he’s so weak; and you told him—” 

“That improvised Turkish bath and the quinine wouldn’t 
invigorate him. Not a bad idea, though, if he hadn’t over- 
done it and kicked the cover off. Well, it wont hurt to 
humor him a little. Let him have his nurse if he wants her. 
It will relieve you that much. I'll send you one.” 

“You'll come this evening, wont you, Doctor?” 

Nesmyth looked at her curiously. “I do believe you are 
anxious,” he said. “Now what’s put it into your head that 
you’ve any need to worry?” 

“Doctor,” she replied, “it’s the way he talks to me.” 


IVE days later Mrs. Prosser entered the sick-room with 

the cheerful expression recommended by books on 
nursing. She found Mr. Prosser had finished his breakfast 
and looked discontented about something. Still, his color 
was good, and he punched his pillows with encouraging 
energy. 

“Well, my dear, how do you feel this morning?” asked 
Mrs. Prosser almost gayly. 

“T feel like the dickens,” growled Mr. Prosser. 

“Why, I thought you were so much better.” 

“T don’t know what made you think so,” said her hus- 
band in the same surly manner, and thumping his pillows 
viciously as he spoke. “I wish I could get these in some 
halfway easy shape. I think I might have a little ordinary 
attention while I’m lying here helpless.” 

“Here, let me fix them,” said Mrs. Prosser. “There, that 
feels better, doesn’t it?” 

“A little.” 

“Does your head ache? Let me bathe it with cologne.” 

“No, thanks, I don’t want to be everlastingly mauled 
about. I’d like to get a chance to lie quietly and rest, as 
much as anything, but it seems I can’t.” 

“The Doctor said you were so much better that I 
thought—” 

“The Doctor’s an idiot. I know more about how I feel 
than he does. It looks as if he’d be showing up by this 
time. He ought to have been here fifteen minutes ago.” 

“He told me he didn’t think it would be necessary for 
him to call again.” : 

“He didn’t! I wonder if he thinks I wont be able to pay 
his confounded bill! I like that. And you quite agreed 
with him, I suppose. You thought it was time to shut off 
some of the expense, eh? Didn’t care whether I lived or 
died. I may lie here, racked with fever, but medical at- 
tendance is too rich for my blood.” 

“T can call him up right away and get him, if you would 
like me to, dear.” ¢ 

“Oh, no—I wont trouble you.” 


’ disagreeable in my whole life. Oh, I’m so glad!” 
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“Now, you know it wouldn’t be any trouble to do ay. 
thing for you. I’ll run down and call him.” 

“Don’t you do anything of the sort,” said Mr, Prose, 
explosively. “I dont want him. I’d have been well 
this if I had trusted to nature and let doctors alone.” 





RS. PROSSER passed her hand over his brow, "Yq 
don’t seem to have any fever at ail,” she p 
innocently. “Your forehead’s as nice and cool and mag* 

“Oh, no, I haven’t got any fever,” snarled the pate 
“I guess I’ve been imagining the whole thing. I just jam 
a nice little vacation with mustard plasters and anf 
gistin and hot-water bags and a s!op diet and a high-prioal 
nurse, who doesn’t know putty, to wait on me.” : = 

“If you feel as if you had fever, you’d better take 
fever-medicine, and I’ll send for the Doctor. A relapeaw 

“You put that bottle down. I’m not going to jim 
drop more of that darn dope, and if you get Nesmytial 
summon my fast-expiring strength and throw him oug 
ily.” 4 

“How did you like your breakfast, dear?” zg 

“Tt was about as good as I could expect. The eggs 
boiled too hard, though.” $s 

Mrs. Prosser looked at the tray. “Why, you've gil 
every morsel of it, haven’t you? You are certainly gettin 
your appetite back.” 

Mr. Prosser scowled. “Two wretched little eggs anda 
slice or two of thin toast,” he said scornfully. 

“There was bacon too.” 

“Suppose there was. Measly little slivers!” 

“T only wish you could eat more, dear,” said Mrs. Png 
ser. “It’s what you want to get your strength agin 
Would you like the room aired a little now?” 

“Great Scott, no! Do you think I want to freeze?” 

“Would you like me to read the paper to you?” 

“T’d like—well, never mind.” 

“What would you like, dear?” 

“T said never mind.” 

“Well, I’m sorry you are feeling so. I thought after yor 
good night’s rest—” 

“Who said I had a good night’s rest?” 

“The nurse said you slept well.” 

“Well, I didn’t. I had a wretched night. Hardly clos 
my eyes.” 

“You seemed sleeping soundly when I came to look.” 

“TI suppose I was trying to. I might have, too, if yw 
hadn’t come whooping in.” 

“What do you think you’d like for your lunch, dea 
Some nice chicken bouillon?” 

Mr. Prosser shuddered and closed his eyes. After a little 
he said: ‘“Honoria!” 

“Yes, darling?” 

“You might, if you will, cook me a large, thick port 
house or sirloin. Broil it not too well done and seasml 
with just pepper and salt and butter. I don’t know thal! 
can eat any of it, but I feel I’d like to see a steak—a 
large one. And some French fried potatoes, Honora. b 
there any pie in the house?” 

“Oh, do you think you would better eat pie?” _ 

“If I do, I'll eat it. You bring the pie, if there sa} 
and if there isn’t, have Hilda make one. And Honona— 

“Yes, dear?” ; 

“Look in the sideboard and you'll find—in the right 
hand drawer—a small box of cigars. I believe I’d like® 
smoke a cigar now.” j 

“Hadn’t you better wait until you are feeling better? 

“T’m feeling all right now.” 

“Bat—” 

“T tell you I’m feeling all right,” shouted Mr. Pros 
“Get me? I’m feeling all right.” : 

“T think you must be,” Mrs. Prosser soliloquized as 3 
proceeded downstairs. “I never knew you so 
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By WILL 


RED sunset near Biskra-at the edge 
A of the desert. A heavy caravan, mov- 

ing westward out of Tunisia, had 
halted and was making camp. In an inter- 
minable string of dung-fires one picture stood forth for 
Cabot—an aged sheik bending over the glow, and the face 
of a girl behind him in the tent-opening, a face seen in 
perfect detail. That time he had passed on. 

Cabot, just clearing from Biskra, did not plan to ride 
with this caravan, since there were many freight-camels 
in evidence and passage would be slow. He was merely 
strolling along the line with old Alteejan, his companion 
and guide, as one would go down to look for acquaintances 
in the company of a familiar ship or regiment. Certain 
of the faces he knew, this night, for Cabot had been long 
in the desert. 

Stephen Cabot was a buyer of drugs and ivory, jewels 
and feathers, fruits, nuts, copra and sometimes the little 
menagerie-monkeys from the jungles; and he knew a pearl 
when he saw one. But it was not all buying. Often he trav- 
ted long, getting straight at the market sources, saving a 
margin in a big order—for always the first hand is the 
cheap hand; the men who hunt the elephants and raft 
the coconuts and “steal” the jewels do not hold their 
liorts as dear as the middlemen. In a sense Cabot was 
the freest man in the field for the Desert Trading Com- 
pany, whose warehouses in all the coasts and border-cities 
were like the treasure-pits of Solomon. 

From Pogomba to Korobed, from the Gulf of Guinea to 
the Red Sea, men knew and respected Cabot. The usual 
trickeries of the desert men were never attempted with him. 
Native dealers in ebony, the pearl-sellers, the coast men who 

ted ivory and cedar, were acquainted with him and 
called him “good man.” There was an unvarying ease and 
friendliness about the American; yet he seemed to compel 
the natives to strictest honesty in every deal. 

At times when the big Trading Company felt itself shab- 
treated, Cabot was sent out for reprisal or explanation. 
ng his assignments on this journey, for instance, was 
Watching of the ivory-delivery from one Ephor Nam, a 
tt but astute Kabian trader who had no idea that the 
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Company had found him wanting in the 
slightest detail. Cabot meant to surprise 
Ephor Nam at the elephant-house near Col- 
litenden in ten days’ time. Just now, how- 
ever, his thoughts were far from pearls and ivory. He was 
rocked as he had never been rocked before by the white 
luster of the face that he had seen there in the tent- 
opening. 

Presently, as he walked on, he turned slowly to find a 
smile on the face of Alteejan, the straightest and grittiest 
caravan-boss he had traveled with in twelve years’ experi- 
ence. Alteejan had twisted finger-ends, having had the nails 
of each hand pulled out one by one long ago—pressure to 
make him betray a friend, pressure that failed. 

“What are you laughing at, you old red dog?” Steve 
said suddenly. 

“There is a woman at the bottom of every affair with 
foreigners,” said old Alteejan reminiscently. 

“How long since you have been taking me for an 
outlander?”’ 

“You are not bred of the desert, Sidi. Few men know 
the desert as you do, but that is because you look at it 
from the outside. My people do not see much more than 
sand or sky, because they are of the desert. They have 
it here.” 

The old man placed his hand upon his breast. The thin 
flesh there was colored and corrugated like the skin of a 
raisin. 

“T’yve been saturated with sand and sun for twelve 
years, Alteejan. I talk nearly all the tongues,” Cabot 
observed. 

“Twelve years, Sidi—twelve good years! You have 
made many friends. You have made me a friend, and old 
Alteejan has few friends. It is five years since I fitst rode 
the desert with you. Five years ago you did not know 
the look into the eyes of woman that changes the world for 
a man, that thickens his tongue for talk with his friend. 
Only half an hour ago you talked clean to me, your eyes 
free as a boy’s.” 

“You mean something has changed?” 

“Yes, Sidi.” 
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“Alteejan—” 

“T have known it would come.” 

“Nothing has happened.” 

“You do not mean to twist and torture the truth, my 
son—’’ 

Cabot laughed. “But what—” 

“Everything has happened, Sidi. It may not be this 
poor girl— But you are changed. We are near the end 
of our riding together.” 

“But my work -is not done.” 

“You will see. It will not be long that we ride 
together.” 

Cabot writhed a little. He was known as a hard man 
with a level head, but her face with the awning stretched 
above it had eclipsed half his horizon. He had no 
thought of going back to look again, but still the dazzling 
impression remained in his mind. She had stood in the 
tent-opening in a white filmy robe. Somewhere, at some 
time, Cabot seemed to have belonged to a woman like that, 
a woman waiting for him in the dusk. 

Back in his own camp later that night, Cabot, over the 
evening pipe, ventured to ask Alteejan a question or two. 
The old desert rider made answer—apparently to the 
fire: 

“The woman is not happy, my son. She is probably 
the temporary property of that old sheik. You see, we do 
not allow women to move about alone in the desert vil- 
lages when they reach the age of marrying. She 
probab'y refused any of the young men near by and 
was turned over to this aged protector by her father 
or her paternal uncle. It will be his affair to nego- 
tiate for her the proper husband—for a price, 
always for a price, Sidi.” 

Cabot turned his face back toward Biskra, 
and Alteejan laughed. 

“T know you have the price, Sidi, but—” 

“But what?” 

“Tt would mean her death and yours. 
The desert peoples see these things differ- 
ently. My people prefer their women dead, 
rather than have them traffic with white men. , 
I have known many cases, Sidi, many deaths 4 
of our women,—who are women first and 
last.—and many white men who have 
vanished mysterious'y into the sands. 
The wrath of the tribes knows no 
bounds in these matters. It be- i 
comes an affair of the peoples’ 
honor. Yes, she is white, Sidi,a % % 
white woman, white as pearl.” +. ™ 

The next morning Cabot con- 
tinued his journey with the cara- 
van, but parted from it for a lateral 
mission; and as he drew into the @ 
distance, he wondered how he could 
have left without seeing her again. 
A kind of habit, he thought—the  , 
pull of work, a common-enough (Aas P 
habit, that a man drifts into with  ‘ \ = 
the years. ; 

Cabot’s itinerary, as explained, had 
been to connect with Ephor Nam, the 
Kabian trader, ten days out of Biskra. 
So it was, exactly at sunset on the tenth 
day, far inland, on the edge of the wastes | 
of Libya, at the elephant-house at \ 
Collitenden, that Ephor Nam found in- 


stead of the familiar and peaceful-minded — 


Bondari, a tall, keen-eyed American who 
drawlingly pointed out that at last Ephor 
Nam had the opportunity to make good 
his many pledges of a nearly divine hon- 
esty. The Kabian was filled with secret 


Cabot—an aged 


the face of a gi 

































One picture stood forth for 
sheik 
bending over the glow, and 
behind 

him in the tent-opening. 
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hate. Cabot asked for an immediate unloading of 
ivory. There was, moreover, a new combination-lock @ 



































the door of the elephant-house. Plainly the Kabian Would Th 
have to be content with reasonable profit this time, sae | 

Torches flaring red in the blackness of the night colored “tai 
the heads of the kneeling camels in the Kabian’s outht, oo 
Their necks seemed to emerge from long rows of to “f 
baskets and huge bundles of tusks. Some of the tory kindh 
were stuck in the ground before low tent doors; others wep actior 
weaving back and forth between the caravan-line and the under 
elephant-house. Men were running in and out of the Jlacec 
light, screaming and cursing in high-pitched Libyan x tr su 
they labored at the unloading, their bodies colored an MN her h 
shadowed with the same dull red that fell upon camel, tent HM dogge 
and raw ivory. of fide 


Cabot stood near the door of-the elephant-house 3M the Ni 
large torch flaring beside him, counting the tusks in ba 
dles as they were carried in. He had come a long way Her 
for this tally. 

In the midst of the unloading, Cabot suddenly log 
count. A hundredweight or a ton of ivory might haw iM him ai 


slipped past. There were eyes upon him—from the ede # whom 
of the darkness, beyond the torchlight. The eyes came Me dred b 
nearer, staring. They brightened as they approached th An 
light and fell upon the American. He looked steadily in MM hind t 
return, standing as one in a trance. It was the face again— leave | 
the girl who had stood at sunset in the tent-dpening [MB phant- 

on the hither side of Biskra, ten days before MM was do 


face never to be forgotten, the only face that had 
ever made Steve Cabot forget his job. 
Her hAaik was of white, and the shining hod 
} was thrown back displaying the full contourd 
neck and throat. The lurid torchlight brought 
out the luster of her skin, and the lacquer shea 
of her bright black hair. A moment she stood 
motionless. Then uttering one word in Eritrea, 
she flung out her arms in swift, impassioned gs 
ture, beckoning, appealing, and sped away in th 
dark. 
It was a challenge direct. She had not come to tk 
elephant-house in the night without reason anda 
deep one. Cabot knew something of her people- 
knew that this was far from a play-womal 
that he glimpsed in her eyes. A thrill shot 
through his sinewy frame, softer fire tha 
he had ever known. 
Cabot called to Alteejan in a sha 
quick voice—beckoned him to supervist 
} the ivory-tallying. Then he followel 
~~ the woman. 

Alteejan’s smile seemed to be flu 
after him as he followed through the dath 
... The old man had come instantly—takea 

the pen, the pad, the figures of tlt 
\ scale without so much as haltiag 
the bearers as the ivory-line wel 
by. In fact, Alteejan had # 
peared to be standing there 
for the call. Old men are oftél 

/ full of strange wisdom. 

And now Cabot saw, as he ft 
lowed the fires, that he had encountered again a #% 
tion of the same caravan that he had left at Biskte 
He had finished two small side-commissions 
overtaken this slowly moving line, timed to 
pack-beasts. He traveled with Bactrians, 
of seventy mi'es a day. He wondered 

Ephor Nam had joined this caravan, ; 
Expecting some sign, Cabot followed 
Eritrean woman as she sped beyond the 





































































without once looking back. Then 4 Mor of | 
American glanced toward the fires, a bug yelloy 
ebony-bodied Nubian eunuch ¢ ting’ 
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himself from one of the waiting groups and became a third 
in the chase. si dors 

The great slave, his arms and legs shining in the jump- 
ght, did not appear to notice Cabot, but sped on 


- Of the 
lock 
D would 


Colored eae to the woman. The American closed up the 
3 Outfit, HE distance between him and his quest, with the intent 
of pill ME to “fix” the black in case his purpose was not 
torchs HH kindly. The woman’s gesture now forbade any 
ets wer MME action from Cabot. The Nubian was evidently 
and the Mf under the same delusion as the American, since he 
of the MM placed himself directly in front of his mistress,— 
yan a ME for such she appeared,—his shoulders rising above 
red ani ME her head. His face was evil and stupid, but the 
nel, tent HE dogged stubbornness that showed there was all 
of fidelity. A quick sentence in Eritrean, and 
ouse, aM the Nubian dropped his attitude of defense and 
in bun # stepped submissively behind her. f 
ng Way Her eyes found Cabot’s again. She said no | 
word; yet the same pull and intensity held him 
nly lot He —something strong enough to draw 
ht hay fm him away from the Kabian merchant 
he edg MM whom he had come over seven hun- 
eS came Me dred burning miles to watch. 
hed the A murmur of voices was audible be- 
adily in #™ hind them now. Ephor Nam would not 
again— @™ leave the counting at the gate of the ele- 
Opening ME phant-house, but his Kabian headman 
fore—a Me was doubtless at leisure with other males = «y'q] attend 
hat hai @Bof the outfit. Questions shot through tomy affairwith 
Cabot’s brain again. What was the lovely him,” Cabot 
ng hool Mm Eritrean whom he had recently seen in = pak rs 
ntour oi @ethe caravan of an apparently wealthy the way?” 
brought @@ sheik, doing here in the mongrel outfit of a 
pr sheet Me Kabian merchant? Why the giant Nubian? Had she 
e stood Me been bought or stolen? If either, was it this that had 
writream, gm brought her to him, wide-eyed and appealing in the circle 
ned ge MeO! torchlight? Whatever the answers, Cabot, thinking 
r in the MB again of those yellow-dark eyes, felt ready. 



















The girl made a quick gesture toward the open desert, 
now shrouded in night, and turning as if confident the 
American would follow, sped away again. Cabot did not 
fail; the Nubian was at hi: side. The huge Kabian head- 
man of Ephor Nam also undertook to follow. 

Cabot turned presently to meet the latter, and one look 
thowed him words were no good just now. He drew two 
pistols to add strength to his command for the Kabian to 
f) back to the caravan. Ephor Nam’s headman chose 
M0 obey. Cabot hurried alone after the woman and her 
guard, voices dwindling behind them, blending curiously 
like the noises of an abused camel. 

The American watched the white figure ahead, flitting 
pwiitly across the sands. The flying hood of her haik 
made a phantom of her. He thrilled with admiration at 
his difficulty in overtaking her. She seemed scarcely to 
touch the sandy floor of the desert. His eyes gradually 
ame accustomed to the dimness of the starlight. Once 
ue girl glanced back, stopped a moment, then turned the 
course westward. 

Torches were now moving out from the camp behind, 
ike S'ow comets, moving southward. The torches halted 


he for Mat last, a little group of red stars on the horizon—then 
in a SBestaggled back to the caravan. Cabot and the girl walked 
Biskte tow. She was still slightly ahead. Before them loomed a 
yns and t blur in the blackness—an oasis, or the vegetation 
to the Mfabout a water-hole. 


t was a wonder-world out under the stars in that vast 
ste of country; for the American there was a certain 
magic in all that happened. Sometimes he was not sure 
uit that he was following in a dream. The heady night air 
im the desert puffed in his ears, carrying the pungent 
Mor of palm-spore and the wild tang of unknown spice, 
yellow beasts lairing afar amid the dunes. It sent a 
Ungle of inrushing life through his body. 
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They were amid the vegetation now. The woman led 
the way, as if familiar with the spot, to the brink of a 
pool. It was a small oasis in the desert. Cabot flung aside 
his kepi, the better to breathe, reveling in the cool de- 
licious tangle of the grasses after the day’s dry-rot of the 
sand. The soft night-wind came through the trailing 
palm-tops and shook out their long feathered pen- 
nants, and their brackish odor came to his nostrils. 
The woman now spoke a low word to the Nubian, 
who silently retreated into the denser jungle. The 
two were alone. Radiantly she stood before him in 

the dim starshine. 

There seemed now that freshness between them 
of children coming together, hushed with each 
other. He had been very brave. She had 
called, and he had followed. He had been 
ready for action with the Nubian; he had 
ordered back Ephor Nam’s headman at the 
point of the pistol; but now, with only the 
starlight between them, a moment passed 
and there was no word. The world that 
knew Steve Cabot would have marveled 
at the boyish face of him now—the high- 
held yet humble head, the magic of her 
lure upon his every feature, yet innocence 
too. 
“T knew you would come,” she said. 
It was not the harsher jangle of Tunisia and 
the northern desert which he had mastered, but 
the soft purr of Eritrea and the south. Still, 
Cabot did not need to hear all the formations 
shaped upon the parted lips, of which the night 
made a little cup of soft blackness. 

“T should have come first—ten nights ago,” 
he said at last. 

“Did you know that I called to you then?” 
“Ves,” 

“You thought it just the ogling of a desert woman 
to a white stranger?” 

“No. I wouldn’t have seen that sort of thing. At 
least, I should have forgotten at once.” 

She smiled—something wan and chill—into his burning 
face. 

“You are different,” she whispered, “and yet not strange. 
You would make a woman very happy—for a little time.” 

“T am not like that,” he said coldly. 

She laughed. “That—oh, that is what I wanted you 


law eo But it makes it all different,” she added. 
“What?” 
“The more real you are—the more pain, the more 
impossible.” 


“T don’t understand that.” 

“A woman might call upon a friend to help her, but not 
her lover.” 

“You must tell me more,” he said, leaning forward. “I’m 
not tracking straight.” 

“A woman needs help. She calls upon a brave man. He 
comes to help her. That is very good. But if they look 
into each other’s eyes, as we are doing now—oh, don’t you 
see—it is not a friend who has come?” 

He thought of Alteejan’s words. She was woman, all 
woman, but she was speaking as one under the great laws 
and fears of Is'am. She might permit the chivalry of the 
stranger, but she could never endure to bring a lover into 
the peril of death. As he understood the difficulties, facing 
the loosed lions in the way, she too appeared to see them 
all the more clearly. 

A cry came from her lips as she held out her arms—the 
cry of a woman who sees that the hour of her meeting with 
the beloved is the hour of parting also. And this was the 
high moment of their first hour together. As he raised 
his head from the touch of her lips, Steve Cabot was ready 
for death if necessary, ready to stand against the desert 
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and all Is'am for her, ready for anything except to strike 
out on a different trail from hers. 


LOWLY now, she loosed her aik, which fell in a fleecy 

heap to her feet. In the dim starlight he was assured 
once more that she was a woman of rank. She gave a 
dazzling impression of gold-threaded stuffs and jeweled 
shoulder-clasps, of faint perfumes of the East. She was 
younger than he had thought; hers was the ingrained 
beauty of the East, which begins where, according to Occi- 
dental ideas, beauty ends. 

She was speaking now, hurriedly, yet in hushed and 
solemn tones, her voice very sweet, but imperious too, like 
one whose words are-commands. Abd el Manoubi, the 
ancient sheik he had first seen her with, was her dead 
father’s first friend, and now her master and protector. He 
was a very good man, but poor; the power that had once 
made his name great among the desert peoples had long 
since waned into the respect and regard of a few old men 
among the tribes. He was only a father to her, no more; 
but her life and death were in his hands, according to desert 
custom. 

Now the time had come for her marriage. El Manoubi 
wanted all that was good for her—wished for her a man of 
her own choosing, a man of power and breeding; but none 
had come that she would have. Many had come, but none 
that she could look upon without a scream repressed in the 
throat or that horror which is slow to leave the heart. 

Yes, they had come like vultures from afar, Ephor 
Nam the Kabian among them. Many times he had come. 
He was a dog, but very powerful in the desert, because of 
his wealth. He had offered to buy. His offer had risen 
and risen. Almost every fortnight he had come in person, 
at the different towns where Sheik Manoubi had tarried— 
raising his offer. 

There was a saying that all things may be had for a 
price. But El Manoubi was a good man; he wanted the 
happiness of the child of his friend He had 
ordered the Kabian to be gone, but always Ephor Nam had 
returned. At last he came with threats. He would have 
her, or her life, by force of numbers. His power among 
the desert tribes, the helplessness of El Manoubi, the in- 
vincible strength of gold and desire—out of these her peril 
was formed. 

And then ten nights ago had come the first breath of 
hope. To her the face of the passing white man, as she 
hhad looked out of the tent-opening, behind th- supper-fire 
of her aged master, had meant deliverance. To-night she 
had seen the white man again and had known. She had 
come to ask his help and found—more than a friend. 

This was the story. Cabot had straightened it out in 
his own mind, listening to the soul of the things she said 
rather than the words. He had spoken many times through 
her hurried, impassioned telling. He spoke again now: 

“Do not be afraid. Do not fear. We do not care for 
Ephor Nam and all his power. I shall never leave you.” 

“But I shall bring you your death, I who would bring 
you life and peace.’ 

It had always come to that. 


HEY had been sitting silent for a long time. The 

Nubian had reappeared at a call from his mistress, 
and after clearing a bit of a camp for them beside the 
water-hole, had vanished again in the shadows. 

Cabot was dazed. It was all like a page out of the past. 
Blended with the strange night fragrance of the reeds in the 
water, and the palm-breath, was something of the vast 
peace of the desert itself; but the future was filled with 
struggle, and the outer world was a vast circle of torture. 
The lovely feminine presence beside him, paler and more 
intimate now, gave him a touch of all sweetness and 
mystery and romance—matters heretofore having no place 
in the desert-rider’s life. Everywhere about them was the 
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matchless quietude of the sand-ocean. Many timeg@ 
closed his hand over the woman’s to reassure himgg a 
she was really there. Pa 
The quiet was broken suddenly. Cabot turned @ 
on his elbow, reaching for his revolvers. Men y 
upon them, their steps heretofore noiseless in the sq - 
made out four of them, Ephor Nam’s giant Kabiay +. 
lead. Cabot sprang up. At the same instant the thin 
appeared at his mistress’ side. 2 
Swinging a huge curved blade, the Kabian wag¢ 
head on. Cabot rose on his knee, firing twice. te 
body lurched and sank. Two others came on, runn ng rb 
Once again the American fired before they closed i in, Dat 
fell under a blow of the fourth, before the Nubian grag 
helplessly with the assailant on his side. With the | 
his consciousness Cabot was aware that the womaiy 
bending over him, looking into his eyes, her hair fi 
about his face. e 


TEVE CABOT opened his eyes and tried to makem 
that the dancing light of morning was not the seats 
fever-heat within his own head. After a time hel 
straight up again. The sky was real and blue; ie an 
the rustle of palm-pennants overhead. Pain and m ' 
then a kind of havoc—a realization, before his¥ 
searched, that the woman was gone. He rose on his dh bn 
only to stare into the vacant but attentive face 4 
Nubian, squatting on his hams and watching hi my 
evident concern. i: 
“Where is she?” Cabot demanded, shaken by the sig 
tion of a whimper in his own voice. if 
The Nubian came nearer and made him understand 
the girl had ordered him to stay until the white mang 
be aroused—that she had fled because her remainingy 
mean the white Sidi’s death, that the attack of ne ig 
portended other attacks that would not fail, that therm 
no place for Cabot from now on in the Bedouin tents, Wl 
an Eritrean love-woman—and lastly that she would@ 
love and remember, that she loved too much to * 
cause of the white Sidi’s death. 
During the hour of dawn, while he awaited thea 
of the white man, the Nubian had busied himeay ing 
ing the fallen of the night before. One had ¢ 
said, pointing to the sand- heaps near at hand. At 
time Cabot would have contemplated his work 
grimmer sense of finality, but all he was capable of ki 
ing now was that the woman was gone. The infinif ie 
the sands had taken her back as it had given her tom 
in the night. Cabot’s features grew strangely hagg 
the palm-shade. + 
The Nubian offered a handful of dates he had gall 
for the American’s refreshment. The sun had toppetl 
horizon, flaming red, heralding another hideous daye 
last the black arose and beckoned Cabot to step to thes 
of the trees. Pointing an arm off across the burnings 
along the faint trail they had made the night berm 
turned to the American. ss 
“When the Sidi is rested,” he said in his halting™ 
“this is the trail that will lead him back to the elepm 
house. I go now, on to my mistress, who is with thes 
Manoubi and the Kabian Ephor Nam. The two 
have left the main caravan. Good-by.” E 
“Not just yet,” said Cabot. “I need you. My! 
yours, as soon as I connect up with my outfit. Now 
just sit down till I wash a bit; then you and I do thet : 
hike together.” : 
The Nubian hesitated in sullen anger, but was § . 
persuasion. Laying his pistols on the ground bes 
Steve Cabot stripped and set about taking his mo ni 
before leaving the blessed shade. His head had ba 
by a cloth from her shoulders—her hands had ¥ 
folds. He did not change that. A little later the 
were on the back-trail of the night before, and the I 
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ed with the strange night fragrance of the reeds in the water, aad-the palm-breath, was euiies of the vast peace of the desert itself 
suddenly. Cabot tumed sharply on his elbow, reaching for his revolvers. 
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oasis in which Cabot had lived the most brimming moments 
of his life was far in the rear. 


HE appearance of the huge silent Nubian coming into 
camp with Cabot did not fail to excite the little wait- 
ing party. Yet after the manner of desert men, no word 
was spoken by Alteejan or either of the three Bedouins, not 
even about the bound head of the chief. Cabot offered but 
terse explanation. In his absence, the counting had gone 
through without ruction. The ivory was neatly piled in 
the elephant-house. As for the outcome of the deal with 
Ephor Nam, Cabot apparently cared not at all. Old Altee- 
jan had pitched camp just outside to wait his return. 

“We travel eastward to-day,” said Steve. “Pack up at 
once!” 

“Does the Sidi crave death?” slowly inquired the old 
man. 

“Not in the least—in fact, never less,”’ said Cabot. 

“Ts my son quite mad?” the other asked gently. 

“T’m going to find out about that before I’m much older, 
old friend,” the American answered, a trifle tersely perhaps, 
for he was in pain. 

Camp was struck and the pair of protesting camels 
loaded. Twenty minutes later the little party was on the 
march, silently save for the soft tramp of the camel-pads 
in the deep sand. The American led the way, keeping the 
Nubian mounted ahead of him. The trail wound through 
a monotonous country of blanched and corrugated dunes. 
Already the sun was high. 

Absently Cabot leaned forward to rid his beast of a 
persisting gadfly. Simultaneously a single shot cut the still 
air, and a bullet sang past the American’s head and buried 
itself in the sand to the left. On the instant Alteejan, just 
behind, whirled about, his heavy army pistol sighted at a 
snapped shrub which marked the bullet’s path from the 
right. His two quick shots followed like an echo. 

“So!”? muttered Cabot. 

Wheeling his camel, he drove rapidly off the beaten trail, 
through the rock-pits and white thorn, up the intervening 
slope, Alteejan following close. There behind a large rock 
lay a Bedouin stretched face downward in the sand. Dis- 
mounting, Alteejan turned the man over with his foot. 

“A good bit of return-fire, Alteejan,” said Cabot. “Where 
would you say this fellow came from?’—studying the lean, 
fanatical features. 

“He is from the south—probably one of the men belong- 
ing to the Kabian Ephor Nam, whose caravan is ahead. 
He will be found by those who await his message.” 

“What do you mean?” said Cabot. 

“Tt is not probable,” said the old guide easily, “that this 
low-caste is out on a lone hunt for the white Sidi. There 
are others behind or ahead, who will take up the task in 
which he has failed.” 

“Out after me?” said the American. “Why me?” 

“You linger with a woman of the desert.” 

“What’s that got to do with this fellow?” 

“There is a woman at the bottom of every affair with 
foreigners,” Alteejan repeated with his same grim smile. . 
“Remember I warned that ahead lay death.” 

Cabot turned to him queerly. “Tell me, old friend, why 
you stick,” he said. 

Alteejan smiled again. Another would not have known 
if it were tenderness or deviltry that his face expressed, 
but Cabot knew. He added: : 

“T’ve lost caste with you in—as you say—in looking at 
a native woman. Why don’t you drop me? I pursue a 
woman of your people.” 

“A woman first and last, Sidi.” 

“But why do you ride on, this day?” 

“You are my son,” the old man said simply. “There was 
never a day in which I was so needed to ride on.” 

The eyes of the two men now met on straight Occidental 
footing for a long minute. Then Cabot looked away over 
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the sands where the morning sun palpitated the ait y 
quivering strata. He said at length: 

“It’s as I have heard you say, Alteejan. Words betweg 
men on these things are questionable.” 

There was silence which Alteejan broke, turning yj 
that queer deep smile of his: 

“There is battle at hand which asks for words; wor 
are well before action. For instance, if by the goodnes¢ 
your God you reach the woman alive, you could never ti 
her with you. They would see to that if it took all Islam’ 

“Give me the law that says I cannot, and I'll tell ym 
what I think of it,” Cabot remarked. 

“The Sidi knows enough of the laws of Islam. It is 
that. But there is one thing more. The woman her 
wishes never to see you again.” 

“Why?” demanded Cabot. 

“Tt will mean her death and yours.” 

“T'll believe that after I’ve seen her again,” said th 
American. “TI shall see her again.” 

Alteejan did not appear to mind his heat. 
resumed the discussion: 

“It is my opinion, Sidi, that the dog of a Kabian is pres 
ing hard our old friend the Sheik Manoubi. Ephor Nan 
has lost his headman and has departed saying no word d 
that, seeking no vengeance. Perhaps the one who was mm 
slain in the night reported you dead—either lying orb 
lieving you dead. In any case, Ephor Nam and the Shei 
are together to-day—camels fifteen in number, six of whid 
are El Manoubi’s. Ephor Nam left his chartered pac 
beasts at the elephant-house.” 

Cabot flung out his arm impatiently. 

“Alteejan, why did I get a blow on the head? Shéws 
with me last night. She should never have gone back.” 

Alteejan said something just then that brought the chole 
to Steve Cabot’s throat: 

“She would not have left, my son, had she cared litth 
As it was, she would have gone had it torn her hearti 
shreds.” 

“Why, man, I’d cross the desert on my knees for he 
You and I understand each other, but what of the thre 
carriers?” 

“They are straight men. We will need them, Sidi.” 

“Yes, but they’re bound out to the Company, not tom 
—for ivory-trading, not pursuing natives. Better give them 
a chance to turn back to Collitenden if they like.” 

“Five to fifteen now. If they turn back, it will be tw 
to fifteen.” 

“There’s a bit of the West left in me yet, Alteejan’ 
Cabot smiled. “Only a man’s country has a right to kil 
him off, as we see it back yonder. I'll give them thet 
chance before the shooting begins.” 

The old guide bowed his head in acceptance to that whid 
was inevitable. . 

“T suppose,” he said, “it is these small things which malt 
an old man ride on and on with you.” 
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4 march that then began was the most terrible Cabs 
ever lived through. Straight into the molten furnaé 
eye of the sun they went, stopping not even for the killing 
heat of noon. They were reaching out into the untra 
part of the desert, a desert within a desert. Whatever é 
moisture was in them was sucked out through the po 
of their skin and turned into dust. They felt themselvé 
grow light. All the constituents which had made hum 
beings of them diminished. Pain swelled in their bral 
and in their mouths and tongues. 

Cabot could stand it, but he thought of the woman. The 
caravan ahead had moved rapidly. Ephor Nam’s 
boned, slow-moving pack-beasts had been left be 
the elephant-house for transfer—a chartered string, * 
Alteejan had suggested, for the big ivory-delivery. Malt 
festly Ephor Nam was a good deal of a cur. Sucll 
thing as a straight fight wasn’t (Continued on page 176) 
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Can a sec- 
ond wife 
ever be a 
first love? 
A vividly 
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story by the 
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. T is not likely that many—or indeed 
at whid any!—of the passengers on the Fast 
Flyer which daily at four Pp. m. rush- ROBERT 
ch maltigly snorts through Xinnaville notice or 
member the place or its name. Xinnaville is a quiet, 
uinary little town—of some eighteen hundred population, 
le Cabot ip churches, two banks, one canning-factory and the 
furnach@itomise of another, one bus, a “square” and, of course, a 
e killing iia grass-grown cemetery. Half a mile to the east of 
itra bn, right beside the Flyer’s sleek steel path, lies the 
itever metery. 
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But many, very many, of the bored, tired travelers be- 
reen Chicago and New York have noticed and remember, 
amore or less vivid admiration, a cottage and its flower- 
uded yard at the western edge of the town. Just above 
mete the railroad tracks curve to round the hill on the 











an. The tof which Xinnaville stands, Main Street intersects at 
ms LY H acute angle with oblique Third Avenue. The Scotway 
ehind ace, forming the apex of the triangle so made, is in 
— attlingly plain view to the train-windows passing just 
. slow 


* Such & 


i ) An Eastern railroad magnate more than once has bent 
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back from his private car an appreciative 
glance at the pretty white-and-buff house 
set, so effectively midway of the long, 
sloping, pointed yard. A Broadway star, 
lounging boredly on plush chair on her way home from a 
tour, has twice made notes—for a second-act setting—of 
the quaint Queen Anne roof, the big pink clump of peonies 
by the gate and the pink house-dress of the slim woman 
sewing serenely in a cretonne-cushioned wicker rocker on 
the deep fern-basketed porch. A drummer for the Cleve- 
land Hardware Company once wasted a perfectly good flush 
because his eyes wandered out the smoker window and his 
mind wandered onto a resolve to discard his sample grips 
some day, by jiminy, and settle down on just such a porch, 
with just such a slim brown-haired wife and just such a 
crescent-shaped bed of scarlet geraniums in the side yard! 
Amy Brown, off to study art in Washington Square, 
dreamed, when the train had whizzed past, that some day 
she would paint just such a clamber of yellow roses and 
pale pink Killarneys over a window with ruffled white net 
curtains, just such tulip-bordered front walk, just such a 
golden splash of Oriental poppies in a corner by the fence, 
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and immediately become quite famous for her salon-hung 
“A Happy Home.” And smutty-faced Hank in his cab 
never shoots the black snout of his engine past that he 
does not rebelliously wish that his frowsy Ella would fix 
up, curl her brown hair down over her ears and take to 
wearing pretty pink house-dresses like some men’s wives. 

Of course, it was mostly the flowers; there were so many 
—far more in color and in kind than could be distinguished 
from the windows of the train. 

But to their effective placement on the long sloping 
yard was certainly added a last touch of charm by the 
pink-dressed young woman who in that comfortable wicker 
rocker sewed or embroidered most mid-afternoons. 

Leila was not there much earlier, because housework and 
marketing, and sometimes the garden, busied her the fore 
part of the day. And toward five o’clock she folded away 
sewing or embroidery and went in to set the table in the 
small chintz-hung dining-room and get supper ready for 
herself and her husband, Harley Scotway, cashier of the 
Xinnaville State Bank. (Xinnaville still terms it supper.) 
But nearly every pleasant four o’clock saw her on the 
porch with her needlework, unconsciously giving a certain 
esthetic pleasure to many passing passenger eyes. 

To the train windows she seemed younger than her actual 
thirty-odd years. That was because she was slim, and 
because her long typist years in Chicago had trained her 
to a straight posture in her chair. 


ATURALLY those on the train were unconscious that 
Leila Scotway, in her turn, often gazed longingly 
after them and wished that she could bring herself to the 
point of letting a train whisk her away from that flower- 
bedded place—more, that she wished, with dull passion, 
that another train had never a few years back brought her 
to Xinnaville to meet and eventually marry quiet-eyed 
Harley Scotway. 

Not that she did not care for him. She cared—too 
much. That was the trouble. It is better, sometimes, not 
to care. And not that she did not appreciate—oh, to the 
last satin petal and the last serene blade of grass—the 
place. Once she too had leaned out of a train-window and 
exclaimed in involuntary admiration at the white sheen 
of a dahlia-mound. 

That was several years back, at her first coming to 
Xinnaville, where a middle-aged third cousin had kindly 
invited her, listless, tired, half-sick from long office-and- 
bedroom years in the city, to try if two placid weeks in 
a small town might offset the other strenuous fifty in the 
big one. 

Leila had met Mabel Scotway once or twice that first 
vacation—at church or church sociable, she forgot which. 
But she never forgot Mabel, even though that first summer 
she had barely noticed the quiet, untaikative man who fol- 
lowed along leisurely in his young, energetic, good-looking 
wife’s wake. Mabel was the forceful kind one does not 
forget. When Leila Booker had quitted Cousin Hannah’s 
kindly home and gone back to the typing grind, she caught 
herself in recurrent envy of young black-haired Mrs. Scot- 
way and her charming niche in life—wicker-furnished 
porch, the house and the long, sloping, flower-bedded lawn. 

It was the second summer—Hannah Fraime made the 
invitation ‘perennial—that Leila, tired, listless, caught her- 
self taking an uncanny liking to the husband’s quiet blue 
eyes and thin, almost spare shoulders. And back at the 
typing again, she caught herself thinking more of Mabel 
Scotway’s life and unfairly good measure of good-fortune 
than—well, than is healthful for a listless woman of 
twenty-eight to think. All through the Chicago winter, 
Xinnaville and summer beckoned her, somewhat to the 
detriment of her typing and temper. Hannah Fraime, 


fat, middle-aged and given to collecting canning recipes, . 


began to loom as chief factor in Leila’s life. 
The third summer’s two weeks at Xinnaville was much 
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the same as the second. Reluctantly Leila went bam 


the Loop and her little bedroom. Life was not 9 
it was serrated at all edges. 


Hannah, who had the great good luck to be ableg 
the year round in a neat runt of a town, with her } 
sprawl of zinnias and bachelor’s buttons, her chi 
and canned fruit and her peaceful Baptist pew. 
other pew-owners in the small frame Baptist ch 
the Scotways. 


Between the third summer and the fourth, Mabe & 
Hannah wrote feelingly th tha 


way died—pneumonia. 
Ladies’ Aid Society would miss her greatly. 


The fourth summer Leila found the little town am 
without the energetic black-haired young womaml 


whom she had so slight an acquaintance. Harley §& 


spare-shouldered, quiet, depressed, sat alone in the i 


pew—which was just behind Hannah’s. For that m 
or for no reason, it happened that Leila met his 
that summer. And late the next summer she marnig 

Her acceptance of his proposal was as quiet andi 


of-fact as the proposal itself, which was made in Ham 


horsehair-upholstered front room. But under the 
stolid acceptance Leila was dazed—not with happin 


before happiness. Possibly only a tired, not Deal 


woman of thirty or more can understand the differs 
preposition. But after thirty most women haveé 
receive happiness hesitantly, like a wary small boya 
a package on the first of April. Is it real—or 
Life, you know, is the grand old April Fooler. ; 


HE house stood furnished just as when Mabel Sa 


had died. With some constraint of mannef] 

Scotway asked his second wife if she wished to dil 
it—buy new furniture. If so, why of course— | 

But Leila instantly, with a constraint of her om 
murred. To her economical mind, straitened ow 
leaning toward extravagance during long, lean bal 
house and typist days, such an action seemed wall 
travagance—especially as she knew, partly from 
partly from Hannah, in whose stout head all <in 
facts were tucked away in convenient tabulation 
Harley had little ready money except his salary, @ 
over was helping put a boy relative through 
normal school. F 

Leila thought, too, that Harley merely made dl 
gestion because of a fear that she might not cai 
daily another woman’s furnishings. She was af 
disabuse him of any such idea. She was gratef 
for desiring to marry her; she wanted to be ney 
And as a matter of fact, the tasteful furnishings 
house, apart, of course, from the flowers, aroused@ 
irrepressible covetousness in her. Naturally end 
haps, after bleak boarding-house days, she coulda 
them—the chintz curtains and cushions, the® 
velours couch of the living-room, the wicker chai 
porch. Leila had no desire at all to replace thf 
new of her own perhaps awkward choosing. In hi 
ousness she was very humble-minded. A board 
environment makes for humble-mindedness. As 
furnisher the dead Mabel had been peculiarly gi 
in no room was there anything actually costly, ¥ 
scheme and comfort could not have been impea 
distrusted her own taste and ability to select am@ 

So she took possession—very happily, with a vag 
ing pity for the woman who had died. But @ 
woman was dead—the grass had grown over her § 
the cemetery at the other side of town; and@ 
alive, and so was Harley, her husband, and so-§ 
flowers and the grass. Leila herself was vibra 
now that Harley Scotway’s quiet blue eyes 
to her the light of day. Other days, other thingy! 


relationships‘of his or her own, seemed past and Me 


Her vague complaint am 
serration seemed to crystallize in acute envy of 
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She nodded; 


* Just stay at home and loaf around ?” 
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Xinnaville too seemed to accept her casually enough, with 
only a vague passing pity for her predecessor. 

For several months nothing disturbed the happy sense morbidly began to listen for mention of Mabel. 
of home and possession that had come to Leila Scotway— 


she repeated her 
name over to herself 
often with a hug- 
ging consciousness 
of satisfied desire. 
And she threw her- 
self into housekeep- 
ing with the ardor 
that office-bound 
women often exhibit 
when bindings have 
loosed. She haunted 
Hannah’s apron- 
strings for hints and 
help. She was be- 
coming very proud 
of her enlarging 
cooking skill and 
growing knack with 
oiled mop. Then— 

She did not really 
remember just when 
it began, this jeal- 
ousy. (The long 
typist years in a 
legal office had made 
her a degree too 
clear-minded not to 
recognize and be 
forced to admit to 
herself the nature of 
her feeling.) But 
one day irritation 
pricked her. 

It was late in 
September, one mel- 
low Saturday after- 

noon. Harley, home 
* from the bank, was 
busily raking dead 
leaves from around 
the lilac hedge. In- 
dolently helping 
gather up the leaves, 
Leila was regarding 
the bushes with af- 
fection; the hedge 
had been lavender 
and scent-heavy the 
week Harley Scot- 
way brought her 
home there. And 
then came the irri- 
tation-prick; it took 
five minutes of in- 
voluntary introspec- 
tion before she 
admitted to herself 
that it was caused 
by Harley’s sudden, 
casual remark: 


“Two summers ago Mabel set a row of verbenas along 
this hedge. But it didn’t do well, and she was upset. She 
worked so hard on it—* 
And his glance—his glance seemed to trail 
off somewhere too, past Leila standing there, past the 
hedge—where she could not follow. Back, she felt, into his 
And all at once she felt +herself an 


into silence. 


life with Mabel. 
outsider. 
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Leila shivered. For a moment some one had seemed to stand beside her. 


Scotway’s lips. 
Then his quiet low voice trailed 


Mabel! 


curtains? 


Of course this feeling was momentary. 
It was intangible, anyway. 


It drew a hysterical laugh from Leila when one morn 
Hannah, dropping in, commented: “Washed those 
Aint they wore a long time! 
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é It wore of 
But afterward Leila rathe 


It Came 


to her that Harley made this mention rather frequently 


Then a few days later, Cousin 
Hannah remarked absently 
after Leila had beckoned her ig 
from passing, to sample fresh 
doughnuts: “My, these doy 
nuts remind me of Mabel. She 
always made ’em for a church 
sociable. My, my! It dog 
seem odd that she should fp 
dead and buried and you 
Leila, here in her place, ugj ; 
her dishes,—she got-’em for g 
wedding present,—going in and 
out of her pantry!” 

Leila abruptly turned back 
from the pantry and shivered 4 
littlke—though Hannah, crunch 
ing a _ golden-brown sugared 
oval, did not notice. 

A few days later Leila shiy. 
ered again, slightly, though m 
one was near. Harley was at 
the bank. It was mid-morning 
a gay yellow-sun morning, and 
she was gathering seed-pods 
from the nasturtium-bed. She 
happened to remember, sud 
denly, that three years back, as 
she and Hannah passed the 
place one morning, black-haired 
Mabel, in a gingham dress, on 
her knees beside this same bed, 
had been gathering pods for the 
next year and had looked up to 
nod genially. 

Remembering, Leila drew a 
short breath and shivered. For 
a moment some one had seemed 
to stand beside her, an invisible 
some one whose ghostly skirts 
had swished across the yatd 
noiselessly and who now Wa 
regarding her, Leila, with o 
fended eyes. 

It was nonsensical, of course 
Her imagination had run away 
with her common sense, merely 
because at break fast-table Har 
ley had abstractedly remarked 
that once Mabel had thoughtal 
moving the nasturtium-bed, for 
more vivid effect, farther up tit 
slope of the yard. Sternly Lei 
took her imagination in 
and composedly went on gather 
ing pods. Nonsense—that ws 
all. 

But as the days went on, 
fretfully began to tell he 
that it was not imagination ®@ 
her part that frequently 


more frequently Mabel Scotway’s name fell from H 
Mabel—this or that had been done by 
Mabel; that or this had been said by Mabel; Mabel 
planned this; Mabel had intended that, Mabel—Mabe 
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By Ida M. Evans 


Mabel told us—at the Ladies’ Aid one Wednesday—that it 
was awful durable stuff and would wear well.” 

“Don’t!” 

Hannah looked mildly surprised. “What?” 

Leila changed the subject—to the recent repainting of 
the church, a long-needed, just-effected matter. 

“Jt looks nice,” agreed Hannah cordially. “I remember 
that once Mabel said she hoped she’d live long enough to 
see the Baptist tightwads loosen up for new paint. My! 
Little idea, then, she had of dying—” 

“Byt—but she didn’t live long enough!”—a trifle hys- 
terically. a ; 

“No, poor girl!” sighed Cousin Hannah placidly. “Nice 
October we’re having, aint it?” 

“Qh, very nice! ””—quietly. 


HE nice October gave way to a November not so nice— 

‘a chill, grayish month, rain-whipped daily so that the 
grass of the long, pointed yard was oozy to the feet. And 
it was a month marked by a growing constraint on Leila 
Scotway’s part toward the man whose wife she was. Under 
the constraint, like roots under a plant, fear sent out long 
winding fibers that grew, also. 

She watched the eleventh month end, and was relieved; 
and she waited restless!y for the twelfth to end too. She 
had a little superstitious hope that the New Year might 
lay all ghosts. 

A new January is supposed to bring a new slate. Per- 
haps Harley Scotway would remember this and put away 
the absent, brooding look that—oh, this was no imagination 
on her part—that had come to lie almost constantly in his 
quiet blue eyes. 

It was—oh, undeniably!—a poignantly brooding look 
one December afternoon as he stood in the dining-room and 
stared down intently at a gorgeous yellow window-row of 
potted chrysanthemums—chrysanthemums sprung from 
plants originally potted by Mabel! 

With relief, when the new January came, Leila saw the 
golden pompons drop their long, sleek petals. She was 
glad to see the flowers die. But there came no wiping off 
of the slate. Instead 

January proved the first month of twelve the taste of 
which in far after-years was as verjuice and aloe to Leila 
Scotway’s soul—the first of twelve each of which held its 
own bitterness. And in calendar fashion, she mentally 
tame to set the chief incident of each month: 

January: One night when the thermometer secretly 
planned a below-zero drop, she left open one window of 
the dining-room. Next morning the potted geraniums 
stared with dead red eyes at her. Harley surveyed the 
damage quietly, remarked quietly as she poured his coffee: 
“Mabel sent to Indianapolis for that pink La Favorite.” 

Leila’s heart skipped a beat—remade the beat sullenly. 

“Indeed!” 

February: Near the end of the month, from under the 
kaf-and-snow blanket of the pansy-bed, one royal brown 

lity swaggered forth an insouciant velvet face. Leila 
found it, excitedly called Harley to view it. It was new 
to her, this February braveness of pansies. He viewed it 

ingly, said absently: “Every February Mabel used 
to get excited over these pansies. I remember once she 
six in a row, yellow ones, mostly, with a blue or two.” 

Abruptly Leila turned from the flower whose beauty had 

nly become offensive, and hurried into the house. 

March: Down by the front gate a straggling dozen of 
focuses suddenly made impudent yellow challenge to the 
month’s rigor. Leila chuckled one morning at them; they 
semed so dwarfishly valiant. Her husband followed her 
W the porch. “Mabel got those bulbs from your cousin 
Hannah, Leila.” 

“Oh, did she?” replied Leila curtly, and turned her back 
0 gate and crocuses. 
April: It was the twenty-sixth of April that she filled 
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the house with big bowls of the daffodils that made a glow- 
ing band from kitchen porch to the west fence. She sur- 
veyed her work with satisfaction. Undeniably a bowl of 
yellow daffodils is one of the great arguments that golden 
love is eternity’s lining. Leila decided, with a flush, to 
put two in her hair before Harley came home for supper. 

The twenty-seventh of April, from across the street 
came old gossipy Mrs. Emmetts to call. She too surveyed 
the bowls with satisfaction, but a satisfaction tempered by 
regret. “Pretty flower, aint it? But dear me! I could 
almost think Mabel picked ’em! Every April she used to 
have bowls of ’em settin’ around the house. And usually 
she’d stick one or two in her black hair.” 

Mrs. Emmetts, putting on her spectacles to match yarn, 
rambled on about Xinnaville doings of the week. She did 
not notice that presently, with a stealthy, shaking hand, 
Leila reached up, pulled the flowers from her neat brown 
head and furtively cast them under the center-table. 

May: Came tulip-time. She was sick ten days or so, 
with a cold. She was one of the women, the majority, 
whom sickness, especially a common cold, makes unat- 
tractive. Her skin was sallow, her eyes dull, her nose red. 
She writhed, knowing this, under Harley’s concerned scru- 
tiny. She remembered Mabel’s forceful good looks, clear 
skin and bright black hair. 

June: Roses—red, pink, white, cream, they climbed and 
sprawled and outspread their lush-petaled selves in queenly 
profusion. After some of them came, one Saturday, three 
smiling women. ‘Course we know you Scotways are good 
Baptists,” laughed stout Mrs. Burley, whose husband was 
president of the Village Club, “but we Methodists are 
counting on some of your Jacqueminots for our June festi- 


val. Be a good Christian and loosen up.” 
“Surely!” Leila’s prompt assent was smiling and cor- 
dial. It was one of the many things she liked about the 


dull, sometimes petty little town—this industrious and 
good-natured rivalry of the different churches. At once she 
got shears and a basket. 

“‘We’ve really come to depend on this place for flowers,” 
remarked Anna Atway, a tall young matron carrying a baby 
and a parasol. She looked around wistfully. “Poor Mabel! 
She always gave ’em to us.” She added gently: “She and 
I were in the same class at school.” 

Leila’s smile grew set, half faded. 

“Poor Mabel!” sighed Mrs. Cole. 
Mrs. Burley.” 

“Sha’n’t,”—gayly. ‘Poor Mabel! To think she’s dead 
and gone!”—glancing around the yard and the wicker- 
furnished porch. 


“Let me carry ’em, 


jest: Harley had his vacation in July. The preceding 
year he had taken the two weeks at the time of his 
marriage to Leila, and they had spent them in Chicago. 
Now he asked her, rather hesitantly, where she would like 
to go. Leila considered. “Mabel and I always used to go 
to Scroot Lake,” he murmured absently. “But—” 

“T_T don’t want to go any place,” came sullenly from 
her before she could hold back the words. 

But he did not seem to catch the sullenness. He seemed 
relieved. 

“Just stay at home and loaf around?”—eagerly. She 
nodded; and for two somber weeks she watched him putter 
around Mabel’s flower-beds. 

August: For its languor and heat she made herself a 
white frilly dress, sheer-s'eeved and low-necked. Harley 
looked at her intently, his quiet blue eyes going delib- 
erately down from V-neck to skirt-hem. A small flush 
came into each cheek; she read admiration in his scrutiny. 
She began to smile pleasedly, when— 

“Mabel had a dress just like this,” said he absently. 

The small flush flared into a hot hurt red that she 
turned hastily to hide. 

September: The third Sunday (Continued on page 116) 
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fortune in the mighty redwood you're back! I’ve missed you. Bryce, | 
forests of California. His was whipped. I’ve lost your heritage, your redyy 
the first sawmill in Humboldt County; trees—even your mother’s Valley of the Giants” 
about it grew up Sequoia. Next day old John explained to Bryce what} - 
At the birth of their son, how- happened. When the logging down the San Hej 
ever, Cardigan’s wife died. Some River had proved a failure, Cardigan had boul Sequ 
hours later he took his woods-boss__ six thousand acres on the other side of Sequoia Redy 
McTavish with him to a little Township Nine. His friend Bill Henderson om wrec! 
amphitheater in the forest, a block of adjoining timber, and Cardigan ly ers 
surrounded by a_ loaned Henderson money to build a logging rail a 
wall of giant red- and had provided him with a mill-site. In rig od 
woods. Against the Henderson had contracted to haul Cardigan’s log the si 
prevailing _ twilight But Henderson had died. And his sons hadsigm Ol 
of the surrounding land, railroad and contract to a newcomer, Coli feach 
forest. the sunlight Pennington, who hated Cardigan and planned my old n 
descended like a halo, freeze him out. Pennington was hauling Cardigaii® log-tr 
and where it struck logs as dilatorily as possible; and he refused i in orc 
the ground, John renew the contract. So now, with the San Heim hag 
Cardigan paused. property proved unavailable and without suffice lees 


“ior CARDIGAN had found his “Sonny,” cried the old man, “—oh, I’m sq 


“Take two men _ funds to build a railroad of their own, the Cardig doll 
from the section- faced ruin. Collar 
gang, McTavish,” ing m 
he ordered, “and have RYCE immediately took over the business in would 
them dig her grave his nearly blind father; and next day he® still f 
here. She loved this up into the Valley of the Giants to think overig™ delays 
spot, McTavish, and problem in solitude. this | 
she called the valley her There he found a giant redwood felled by vaaaly interin 
Valley of the Giants. hands, crushing his mother’s gravestone. Thep supply 
She was like this sun- pose had apparently been the theft of ab close 
beam, McTavish.” eccentric growth on the tree valued highly. which 
John Cardigan’s son Bryce shrewdly guessed the burl had been sit 
Bryce grew to a fine by Rondeau, Pennington’s woods-boss, for hisé ¥ m 
young manhood in ployer. And when a day or two later he dist 0 cg 
Sequoia, and then his Pennington’s at Shirley’s invitation and sawé We 


father sent him away burl panels of the dining-room, he was certail. latched 
to Princeton to finish Next afternoon Bryce went to Penning “Ves 
his education. Mean- camp—whither the Colonel and Shirley Sumner ‘Tn 
while Cardigan ex- come also. Promptly Bryce sought out and altaame “]) 
hausted his timber Rondeau. Young Cardigan’s~ boxing tactit’ "EP Pp no} 
near Sequoia and _ winning against the rough-and-tumble fighter ™ decisior 
moved his woods-crew Pennington, standing behind Bryce, shoved! 
to a block of timber forward into the woods-boss’ grip. But sts 
he owned on the San_ crippled Rondeau with a wrist-lock and forced rted 
: Hedrin River. He _ to confess that he had stolen the burl. out of 
“ planned to float his logs In a Berserk rage, Bryce picked up the Wamp Special 
down the river at the time boss and hurled him bodily at Pennington, konami almight 
of high water, but the freshet carried the Colonel flat and breathless. Shirley Summ@@0 imuss th 
the logs far out across Humboldt Bar forward and knelt over her uncle. “You comigy “yy. 
and many were taken out to sea_ she cried to Bryce. “I'll never speak to YU@@Rinan po 










































by the tide. as long as I live.” men for 
‘ When: Bryce arrived at Red The rest of the woods-crew attacked Brym! know.” 
Bluff, on his home-coming, Shirley Sum- he drove them off with an ax. Later, riding! B : 
ner, the attractive niece of Colonel Pen- on the log-train—Shirley and her uncle were™® Tyce 
nington, got off the same train; and so caboose,—Bryce found the train had broken ™ act 
the two made the long motor-trip to from its engine and was running away dove ® Str¢ 
. Sequoia together. steep grade. At great risk, Bryce succeeded inf fet the 
rem ORE Bryce found his father ting loose the caboose and stopping it before ¢ 
Mfr" PE  prief-stricken—and nearly brakes before the rest of the train ahead Teveal t/ 
“Well, then,” said Bryce, “listen to this: | am your uncle’s blind. tracks and plunged to destruction. Arm 


enemy until death do us part. Neither he nor I expect to ask ~ 
or to give quarter, and I’m going to smash him if | can.” Copyrighted 
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I'm 9 gi CHAPTER XVIII 
Bryce, | 
yee EORGE SEA OTTER, summoned by telephone, came 
e what G out to Freshwater, the station nearest the wreck, 
San Hed and transported his battered young master back to 
had bowl Sequoia. Here Bryce sought the doctor in the Cardigan 
' Sequoia il Redwood Lumber Company’s little hospital and had his 
-TSON OWE wrecked nose reorganized and his cuts bandaged. It was 
irdigan WE characteristic of his father’s son that when this detail had 
sing Tall been attended to, he should go to the office and work until 
it Hetnl the six o'clock whistle blew 
zan's los six o’clock whistle blew. 
ns heads Old Cardigan was waiting for him at the gate when he 
ner, Colm feached home. George Sea Otter had already given the 
planned is Old man a more or less garbled account of the runaway 
g Cardi log-train, and Cardigan eagerly awaited his son’s arrival 
refused @% in order to ascertain the details of this new disaster which 
San Heil had come upon them. For disaster it was, in truth. The 
ut SUMOSEE Joss of the logs was trifling—perhaps three or four thousand 
1¢ Card dollars: the destruction of the rolling-stock was the crown- 
ing misfortune. Both Cardigans knew that Pennington 
ssiness fram WOUld eagerly seize upon this point to stint his competitor 
jay he xm Stl further on logging-equipment, that there would be 
ink overilgm delays—purposeful but. apparently unavoidable—before 
this lost rolling-stock would be replaced. And in the 
d by interim the Cardigan mill, unable to get a sufficient 
. The HH supply of logs to fill orders in hand, would be forced to 
a bu tse down. Full well Pennington knew that anything 
ny sie Which tends to bring about a shortage of raw material for 
for his a 2Y Manufacturing plant will result inevitably in the loss 


he dined of customers. 


nd sav fm Well, son,” said John Cardigan mildly as Bryce un- 
ertain. j™ Matched the gate, “another bump, eh?” 
Penning “Yes sir—right on the nose.” 
Sumnet “I meant another bump to your heritage, my son.” 
and at “I’m worrying more about my nose, partner. In fact, 
pee Tm not worrying about my heritage at all. I’ve come toa 
— gm “cision on that point: We're going to fight and fight to 
But 5 the last; we’re going down fighting. And by the way, I 
1 forced imme sated the fight this afternoon. I whaled the wadding 
out of that bucko woods-boss of Pennington’s, and as a 
. the wo" special compliment to you, John Cardigan, I did an 
on, knoaaealmighty fine job of cleaning. Even went so far as to 
Sune uss the Colonel up a little.” 
— ‘Wow, wow, Bryce! Bully for you! I wanted that 


man Rondeau taken apart. He has terrorized our woods- 








Bo eo a long time. He’s king of the mad-train, you 
riding . 

, were lm Bryce was relieved. His father did not know, then, of 
proken # act of vandalism in the Valley of the Giants. This 





y dom Strengthened Bryce’s resolve not to tell him—also to 
ceded NGS get the fallen monarch sawed up and the stump blasted out 
be via’ 2D Operation should restore his father’s sight and 


veal to him the crowning cruelty of his enemy. 
im arm they walked up the garden path together. 
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Just as they entered the 
house, the telephone in the 
hall tinkled, and 
Bryce answered. 

‘“Mr. Cardi- 
gan,” came 
Shirley 
Sumner’s 
voice over 
the wire. 

“Bryce,” 
he corrected 
her. 

She ig- 
nored 




































the cor- 

rection. 
ee. oe 

don’t know 


what to say 
to you,” she 
faltered. 

“There is no 
necessity for 
saying any- 
thing, Shirley.” 

“But you 
saved our lives, 
and at least have 
a right to expect 
due and grateful 
acknowledgment 
of our debt. I rang 
up to tell you how 
splendid and heroic 
your action was—” 

“T had my own life to 
save, Shirley.” 

“You did not think of that 
at the time.” 

“Well—I didn’t think of 
your uncle’s, either,” he replied 
without enthusiasm. 

“I’m sure we never can hope to 
catch even with you, Mr. Cardigan.” 

“Don’t try. Your revered rela- 
tive will not; so why should you?” 

“You are making it somewhat 
hard for me to—to—rehabili- 
tate our friendship, 
Mr. Cardi- 3 
digan. We ~ 
have just 
passed 
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“If you do, you smash me,” she wamed him. There was a 
break in her voice. “Saoety. Mr. Cardigan, | wanted you 
to know.” 
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“I always know when you are returning.” She on him her hand. ‘‘I’m so glad you're back.” “Why?” he demanded bluntly. 


through a most extraordinary day, and if at evening I can “T think so, Mr. Cardigan.” 

feel as I do now, I think you ought to do your share—and “Well, then,” said Bryce, “listen to this: Iam i 

help.” uncle’s enemy until death do us part. Neither he a 
“Bless your heart,” he murmured. “The very fact that expect to ask or to give quarter, and I’m going to 

you bothered to ring me up at all makes me your debtor. him if I can.” 

Shirley, can you stand some plain speaking—between “If you do, you smash me,” she warned him. 3 

friends, I mean?” “Likewise our friendship. I’m sorry, but it’s got@ 
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“T’ll nae let him work.” McTavish’s voice deepened to 
a growl. 

“You worked that racket on my father. Try it on me, 
and you’ll answer to me—personally. Lay the weight of 
your finger on your successor, Mac, and you'll die in the 
county poor-farm. No threats, old man! You know the 
Cardigans; they never bluff.” 

McTavish’s glance met the youthful master’s for several 
seconds; then the woods-boss trembled, and his gaze sought 
the office floor. Bryce knew he had his man whipped at 
last, and McTavish realized it too, for quite suddenly he 
burst into tears. 

“Dinna fire me, lad,” he pleaded. “TI’ll gae back on the 


done if I can do it. Shall—shall we say good-by, 


aes” There was a break in her voice. ‘“Good-by, 
Mr. Cardigan. I wanted you to know.” 
“Good-by!—Well, that’s cutting the mustard,” he mur- 
sotto voce, “and there goes another bright day- 
dream.” Unknown to himself, he spoke directly into the 
transmitter, and Shirley, clinging half hopefully to the 
feceiver at the other end of the wire, heard him—caught 
every inflection of the words, commonplace enough, but 
freighted with the pathos of Bryce’s first real tragedy. 

“Oh, Bryce!” she cried sharply. But he did not hear 
her; he had hung up his receiver now. 

The week that ensued was remarkable for the amount job an’ leave whusky alone.” 
of work Bryce accomplished in the investigation of his “Nothing doing, Mac. Leave whisky alone for a year, 
father’s affairs—also for a visit from Donald McTavish, __} and I'll discharge your successor to give you back your 
the woods-boss. Bryce found him sitting in the private } job. For the present, however, my verdict stands. You’re 
office one morning at seven o’clock. discharged.” 

“Hello, McTavish,” he saluted the woods-boss cheer- “Who kens the Cardigan woods as I ken them?” 
fully, and extended his hand for a cordial greeting. _.. McTavish blubbered. ‘Who’ll swamp a 
His wayward employee stood up, took the proffered road into timber sixty per cent clear when 
hand in both of his huge and callous ones and held the mill’s tunnin’ on foreign orders an’ 
it rather childishly. the owd man’s calling for clear logs? 

“Weell Tis the wee laddie hissel’,” he Who'll fell trees wi’ the least amount o’ 
boomed. “I’m glad to see ye, boy.” breakage? Who'll get the work out o’ 

“You'd have seen me the day before yesterday— the men? Who'll—” 
if you had been seeable,” Bryce reminded him with “Don’t plead, Mac,” Bryce inter- 
abright smile. “Mac, old man, they tell me you’ve rupted gently. “You're quite 
gotten to be a regular go-to-hell.” through, and I can’t waste any 

“Tl nae deny I take a wee drappie now an’ then,” more time on you.” 
the woods-boss admitted frankly, albeit there was a “Ye dinna mean it, lad. Ye 
harried, hangdog look in his eyes. canna mean it.” 

Bryce sat down at his desk, lighted his pipe and “On your way, Mac. I 
looked McTavish over soberly. The woods-boss was a loathe arguments. And 
big, rawboned Scotsman, with a plentiful sprinkling of don’t forget your check.” 
silver in his thick mane of red hair, which fell far “T maun see yer 
down on his shoulders. A tremendous nose rose ma- faither aboot this. He’ll 
jstically out of a face so strong and rugged one nae stand for sic treat- 
searched in vain for aught of manly beauty in it; ment o’ an-auld em- 
his long arms hung gorillalike, almost to his kneés, ployee.” 
and he was slightly stooped, as if from bearing Tey Bryce’s temper flared 
Mavy burdens. Though in the late fifties, his ae up. “You keep away 
years had touched him lightly; but John Barley- ie from my father. 
tom had not been so considerate. Bryce noted You’ve worried . him 
that McTavish: was carrying some thirty pounds enough in the past, 
of whisky fat and that the pupils of his fierce blue you drunkard. If you 
eyes were permanently distended, showing that alco- go up to the house to 
tol had begun to affect his brain. His hands annoy my father with 


trembled as he stood before Bryce, smiling fatuously 
amd plucking at the cuffs of his mackinaw. The 
litter realized that McTavish was waiting for him 
broach the object of the visit; so with an effort 
le decided to begin the disagreeable task. 

“Mac, did Moira give you my message?” 

“Aye.” 

"Well, I guess we understand each other, Mac. Was 

Something else you wanted to see me about?” 

McTavish sidled up to the desk. “Ye'll no be firin’ 
auld Mac oot o’ hand?” he pleaded hopefully. “Mon, hae 
ye the heart to do it—after a’ these years?” 

Bryce nodded. “If you have the heart—after all these 
yars—to draw pay you do not earn, then I have the heart 
put a better man in your place.” 

ie was ever a laddie to hae your bit joke.” 

It’s no good arguing, Mac. You’re off the pay-roll 
tito the pension-roll—your shanty in the woods, your 

at the camp kitchen, your clothing and tobacco that 
}out to you. Neither more nor less!” He reached 
his desk and drew forth a check. “Here’s your wage 
fifteenth. It’s the last Cardigan check you'll ever 
. I'm terribly sorry, but I’m terribly in earnest.” 
0 will ye pit in ma place?” 
don’t know. However, it wont be a difficult task 
ada better man than you.” 


your pleadings, Mc- 
Tavish, I'll manhandle 
you.” He glanced at his 
watch. “The next train 
leaves for the woods in 
twenty minutes. If you 
do not go back on it and 
behave yourself, you can 
never go back to Cardigan 
woods.” 
“T will nae take charity 
from any man,” McTavish 
thundered. “I'll nae bother 


“Ye'reno the 

man yer 

faither was,” the 

woods-boss half sobbed. “Ye hae 

a heart o' stone.” With a fine 

show of contempt, McTavish 
tore the check into strips. 
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the owd man, an’ I'll nae go back to yon woods to live on 


“You’ve been drunk for fifteen days—and 
I’m paying you for it, Mac,” Bryce reminded 
him gently. “Don’t leave your check behind. 
You'll need it.” 

With a fine show of contempt and rage. 
McTavish tore the check into strips and threw 
them at Bryce. “I was never a mon to 
take charity,” he roared furiously, and 
left the office. Bryce called after him a 4 
cheerful good-by, but he did not answer. 
And he did not remain in town; neither 
did he return to his shanty in the woods. 
For a month his whereabouts remained 
a mystery; then one day Moira re- 
ceived a letter from him informing her 
that he had a job knee-bolting in a 
shingle mill in Mendocino County. 
















































time.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


ie the interim Bryce had 
not been idle. From his 
woods-crew he picked an old, 
experienced hand—one Jabez 
Curtis—to take the place of 
the vanished McTavish. Colo- 
nel Pennington, having re- 
paired in three days the gap 
in his railroad, wrote a letter 
to the Cardigan Redwood 
Lumber Company, inform- 
ing Bryce that until more 
equipment could be pur- 
chased and delivered to 
take the place of the roll- 
ing stock destroyed in the 
wreck, the latter would 
have to be content with 
half-deliveries; where- 
upon Bryce irritated the 
Colonel profoundly by 
purchasing a lot of sec- 
ondhand trucks from 
a bankrupt sugar- 
pine mill in Lassen 
County and de- 
livering them to 


dollars.” 


a lump sum. 


ditions. 


‘ 


t he 
Colonel’s 
road via the deck 
of a steam schooner. 

“That will insure de- 
livery of sufficient logs 
to get out our orders on 


“We have one al- 
ternative, and I'm 
going to take it. I’m going to 
sell Pennington my Valley 
of the Giants.” 





“From whom? 


“Certainly not. 
terest in that bank, 


Bryce chuckled. 
from so long as I 
may be tainted; in 


The Valley of the G@& 





file,” Bryce informed his father. ‘While we are moral 
yer bounty.” certain our mill will run but one year longer, I in 
‘Well, go somewhere, Mac, and be quick about it. Only it shall run full capacity for that year. In fact, I’m py 
—when you’ve reformed, please come back. You'll be to saw in that one year remaining to us as much lumber 
mighty welcome. Until then, however, you’re as popular we would ordinarily saw in two years. ‘ 


with me—that is, in a business way—as a wet dog.” going to run a night-shift.” 
“Ye’re nae the man yer faither was,” the woods-boss The sightless oid man raised both hands in deprecation 
half sobbed. “Ye hae a heart o’ stone.” “The market wont absorb it,”’ he protested. 


“Then we'll stack it in piles to air-dry and wait maj 
the market is brisk enough to absorb it,” Bryce replied, 

“Our finances wont stand the ove 
shift, I tell you,” his father warned. 

“T know we haven’t sufficient cash on hand to attempt it 
Dad, but—I’m going to borrow some.” 
No bank in Sequoia will lend ys; 
penny, and long before you came home I had soundg 
every possible source of a private loan.” 

“Did you sound the Sequoia Bank of Commerce?” 
Pennington owns the controlling jp 
and I was never a man to waste my 


“Well, I'll be shot, Bryce! What did he say?” 

“Said he’d take the matter under consideration and giv 
me an answer this morning. He asked me, of course, what 
I wanted that much money for, and I told him I was going 
to run a night-shift, double my force of men in the woot 
and buy some more logging-trucks, which I can get rathe 
cheap. Well, this morning I called for my answer—am 
got it. The Sequoia Bank of Commerce will loan mg 
to a hundred thousand, but it wont give me the cashil 


I can have enough to buy the logging-truds 


now, and on the first of each month when I present m 


pay-roll, the bank wi 
advance me the mone 

to meet it.” 
“Bryce, I am amazl’ 
“T am not—since you tt 
me Colonel Pennington ir 
trols that bank. That the bait 
should accommodate us is & 
most natural procedure imagit 
able. Pennington is only ply 
ing safe—which is why the bank 


declined to give me the money in a lump sum J 
we run a night-shift, Pennington knows that we ill 
dispose of our excess output under present market oF 


The redwood: trade is in the doldrums al 


will remain in them to a greater or less degree 
the principal redwood centers secure a rail outlet® 
the markets of the country. It’s a safe bet our lilt 
ber is going to pile up on the mill dock; hence, Witt 
the smash comes and the Sequoia Bank of Gat 
merce calls our loan and we cannot possibly ma 
a it, the lumber on hand will prove security for the 
loan, will it not? In fact, it will be worth tw 
three dollars per thousand more then than #® 
now, because it will be air-dried. And inasmuch 


the signs point to Pennington’s gobbling 
anyhow, it strikes me as rather good bit : 
on his part to give us sufficient rope to™ 
a thorough job of hanging.” 

“But what idea have you got back of 
a procedure, Bryce?” 









tend thy 









To be exact, |p 



























































rhead of that night. 


“I don’t care where the money coms 
get it, partner. Pennington’s mony 
fact, I’d risk a bet that it is: but og 
employees will accept it for wages nevertheless. Despe- 
ate circumstances require desperate measures, you knor, 
and the day before yesterday, when I was quite ignorant 
of the fact that Colonel Pennington controls the Sequia 
Bank of Commerce, I drifted in on the president ani 
casually struck him for a loan of one hundred thousanl 
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“Merely a forlorn hope, Dad. Something might turn up. 
The market may take a sudden spurt and go up three or 
four dollars.” 

“Yes—and it may take a sudden spurt and drop three or 
four dollars,” his father reminded him. 

Bryce laughed. “That would be Pennington’s funeral, 
Dad. And whether the market goes up or comes down, it 
costs us nothing to make the experiment.” 

“Quite true,” his father agreed. 





recation, 


vait until 







lied, “Then, if you’ll come down to the office to-morrow morn- 
at night ing Dad, we'll hold a meeting of our board of directors and 
authorize me, as president of the company, to sign the note 
tempt to the bank. We’re borrowing this without collateral, you 
”? 
nd usa John Cardigan sighed. Such daring financial acrobatics 
sounded “ . ‘ ; . 
were not usual with him, but as Bryce had remarked, there 
>” was no reason why, in their present predicament, they 
oe should not gamble. Hence he entered no further objection, 
ling and the following day the agreement was entered into with 
vaste my the bank. Bryce closed by wire for the extra logging- 
ev comes equipment and immediately set about rounding up a crew 
Ss mone ae (0° the woods and for the night-shift in the mill. 


be OR a month Bryce was as busy as the proverbial one- 


armed paper-hanger with the itch, and during all that 


. _ time he did not see Shirley Sumner or hear of her, directly 

or indirectly. Only at infrequent intervals did he permit 

1 himself to think of her, for he was striving to forget, and 

ent and ; - : dj Ra got dace 

thous te memory of his brief glimpse of paradise was always 
provocative of pain. 

Moira McTavish, in the meantime, had come down from 

and gie the woods and entered upon her duties in the mill Office. 

se, wha The change from her dull, drab life, giving her, as it did, 


an opportunity for companionship with people of greater 


a mentality and refinement than she had been used to, 
et ratte quickly brought about a swift transition in the girl S 
vera Mature. With the passing of the coarse shoes and calico 
n me @ dresses and the substitution of the kind of clothing all 
. cash ng Women of Moira’s instinctive refinement and natural beauty 
ng-trucs long for, the girl became cheerful, animated and imbued 
sent I with the optimism of her years. At first old Sinclair re- 
yank wil sented the advent of a woman in the office ; then he dis- 
e mong oovered that Moira’s efforts lightened his own labors in 
‘exact proportion to the knowledge of the business which 
amaze’ Se assimilated from day to day. 
- you tel . Moira worked in the general office, and except upon occa- 
ton cage 80S when Bryce desired to look at the books or Moira 
the ba brought some document into the private office for his pe- 
us is te musal, there were days during which his pleasant “Good 
image MOMIng, Moira,” constituted the extent of their conversa- 
nly. play: tion. To John Cardigan, however, Moira was a minister- 
the bake 88 angel. Gradually she relieved Bryce of the care of the 
sum, fg 1 man. She made a cushion for his easy-chair in the 
we call office; she read the papers to him, and the correspondence, 
rket ove *0¢ discussed with him the receipt and delivery of orders, 
ums aff “€ Movements of the lumber-fleet, the comedies and trag- 
aa tdies of his people, which had become to him matters of 
outlet Wm Me utmost importance. She brushed his hair, dusted his 
our lume hat and crowned him with it when he left the office at night- 
ce, whet fall, and whenever Bryce was absent in the woods or in 
of Com Francisco, it fell to her lot to lead the old man to and 


the house on the hill. To his starved heart her sweet 
Womanly attentions were tremendously welcome, and 
Gadually he formed the habit of speaking of her, half ten- 
, half jokingly, as “my girl.” 


bly med 


RYCE had been absent in San Francisco for ten days. 
_He had planned to stay three weeks, but finding his 
consummated in less time, he returned to Sequoia 
expectedly. Moira was standing at the tall bookkeeping 
her beautiful dark head bent over the ledger, when 
entered the office and set his suit-case in the corner. 
that you, Mr. Bryce?” she queried. 
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“The identical individual, Moira. How did you guess 
it was I?” 

She looked up at him then, and her wonderful dark eyes 
lighted with a flame Bryce had not seen in them hereto- 
fore. “I knew you were coming,” she replied simply. 

“But how could you know? I didn’t telegraph, because 
I wanted to surprise my father, and the instant the boat 
touched the dock, I went overside and came directly here. 
I didn’t even wait for the crew to run out the gangplank— 
so I know nobody could have told you I was due.” 

“That is quite right, Mr. Bryce. Nobody told me you 
were coming, but I just knew, when I heard the Noyo 
whistling as she made the dock, that you were aboard, and 
I didn’t look up when you entered the office because I 
wanted to verify my—my suspicion.” 

“You had a hunch, Moira. Do you get those telepathic 
messages very often?” He was crossing the office to shake 
her hand. 

“T’ve never noticed particularly—that is, until I came to 
work here. But I always know when you are returning 
after a considerable absence.” She gave him her hand. 
“I’m so glad you’re back.” 

“Why?” he demanded bluntly. 

She flushed. “I—TI really don’t know, Mr. Bryce.” 

“Well, then,” he persisted, “what do you think makes 
you glad?” 

“T had been thinking how nice it would be to have you 
back, Mr. Bryce. When you enter the office, it’s like a 
breeze rustling the tops of the redwoods. And your father 
misses you so; he talks to me a great deal about you. Why, 
of course we miss you; anybody would.” 

As he held her hand, he glanced down at it and noted 
how greatly it had changed during the past few months. 
The skin was no longer rough and brown, and the fingers, 
formerly stiff and swollen from hard work, were growing 
more shapely. From her hand his glance roved over the 
girl, noting the improvements in her dress, and the way 
the thick, wavy black hair was piled on top of her shapely 
head. 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me before, Moira,” he said with a 
bright impersonal smile that robbed his remark of all sug- 
gestion of masculine flattery, “but it seems to me I’m 
unusually glad to see you, also. You’ve been fixing your 
hair different.” 

The soft lambent. glow leaped again into Moira’s eyes. 
He had noticed her—particularly. “Do you like my hair 
done that way?” she inquired eagerly. 

“T don’t know whether I do or not. It’s unusual—for 
you. You look mighty sweetly old-fashioned with it coiled 
in back—somewhat like an old-fashioned daguerreotype of 
my mother. Is this new style the latest in hairdressing in 
Sequoia?” 

“T think so, Mr. Bryce. I copied it from Colonel Pen- 
nington’s niece, Miss Sumner.” 

“Oh,” he replied briefly. “You’ve met her, have you? 
I didn’t know she was in Sequoia still.” 

“She’s been away, but she came back last week. ‘I went 
to the Valley of the Giants last Saturday afternoon—” 


RYCE interrupted. “You didn’t tell my father about 
the tree that was cut, did you?” he demanded sharply. 
“No.” 
“Good girl! 
rupted you.” 
“T met Miss Sumner up there. She was lost; she’d fol- 
lowed the old trail into the timber, and when the trees shut 
out the sun, she lost all sense of direction. She was terribly 
frightened and crying when I found her and brought her 
home.” 
“Well, I swan, Moira! 
ber?” 
“She told me that once, when she was a little girl, you 
had taken her for a ride on your (Continued on page 140:) 


He mustn’t know. Go on, Moira. I inter- 


What was she doing in our tim- 
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One's mind reels to think of the horror which the 


Kaiser asked Herman Schultz to perpetrate 


A joyous story of the Riverbank spy-catchers. 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


| 


until the war began we never 
thought of them as other than first-class citi- 
zens. Justice compels me to state that while during the 
early years of the war some of our German-Americans 
talked loudly and got red in the face, our Riverbank Loyal 
League—a strictly secret organization—was forced: to the 
conclusion that with the exception of Henry Schultz, it 
was a waste of time to shadow the men of Teutonic extrac- 
tion or birth. They were still first-class citizens. They 
were in an unenviable position, but they were willing to 
be patriotic if permitted to be; they bought Liberty Bonds, 
assisted the Red Cross, sent their sons to the army and 
behaved like any other Americans. 

Our first Germans were the men of 748, driven from 
Germany when the revolution failed. They came up the 
river from St. Louis, thinking the hillsides of the Mississippi 
might grow grapes. The wine that resulted was the only 
crime against civilization those men ever committed in 
America, and they soon abandoned it. They raised large 
families, prospered, and loved Riverbank. Later came the 
Platt-deutschers. They worked in the sawmills for eighty 
cents a day, with work only half a year, raised large fami- 
lies, prospered, and loved Riverbank. Half, or more, of our 
population was German-American. It was so thoroughly 
American that German was taught only in the high school 
and only as a selective, 
and no German news- 
paper ever really 
thrived in our town. 

It is as well to be 
prepared for eventual- 
ities, however, and 
even before the United 
States entered the war, 
Rodge Carver got 
twenty of us together 
and formed the River- 





E have a large proportion of Ger- []]lustrated b y bank Loyal League. I still think it wasa 
man-Americans in Riverbank, and QUIN HALL excellent idea, for one can never tell whid 


way a cat will jump. We might have bem 
most useful. As Rodge said: “Our busines 
is to spy on the spies.” 

Our early meetings, as I look back on them, seem rather 
hysterical. Rodge was always rather hysterical himsél 
and he set the key for the meetings. He was wild-eyel 
most of the time and honestly expected to be shot# 
the back if our activities became known. Hence our deg 
secrecy. We knew the nation was infested by Germ 
spies. We forgot that it would be a waste for Germ 
or for any other nation to support many spies in Rive 
bank. We figured that there were eight thousand Germ 
Americans in Riverbank, and Rodge said that meant eg 
thousand German spies. I rather doubted this. Tie 
that the German-Americans in Riverbank had large fat 
lies—say, eight to a family—and that one spy per amy 
would be nearer right; say one thousand spies. LF 

What one thousand spies would find to report O® 
Kaiser we did not stop to consider. What damageat 
sand German agents could do in Riverbank we did 
pause to think. We organized, took an oath of loyalty 
secrecy, divided ourselves into squads of five and s# 
work. The things we were to be on the lookout for wet 
(a) hidden wireless stations; (b) hidden concrete emplat 
ments for big guns; (c) stores of rifles and ammunition 
cellars; and (d) #* 

The wireless stat 
gave us little trom 
We found sixteet, 
seemingly 0 
small boys, and hadi 
police dismantle 
Hidden concrete # 
placements¥ 
harder to find. Wee 
our best, but we® 
not find one. 
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matter of fact, unless the boches wanted to hunt 
wild duck with big guns, I don’t see, now, why they = 
should want a big-gun emplacement in Riverbank. We did 
not think of that at the time. Emplacements were the rage 
just then, and so we hunted them. It was, I may say, the 
open season for concrete emplacements, but the game was 
garce in Riverbank. : 

In the matter of hidden supplies of rifles and ammuni- 
tion, we had better luck. We found more than one and 
not quite as many as three rifles. We found that one 
wholesale grocer with a German name had twenty-four 
kegs, half-kegs and quarter-kegs of gunpowder in a tin- 
coated shed up the river two miles. We interviewed him 
and found that he usually carried twice the amount, but 
that his stock had run low because this was the spring 
duck-season. We arranged with Squad C to dash madly 
to the powder-shed in an automobile and defend the powder 
against uprisers at a moment’s notice. 

Spies gave us the most trouble. There were only twenty 
of us, and there were a thousand German-American 
families. We put them all under surveillance, fifty families 
to each of our members. We expected the dirty work to be 
done at night,—darkness being the favorite medium of 
spies—and it was dull work. We had to watch all night, 
= and the inconsiderate German-Americans usually went to 
bed in comfort at nine o’clock, leaving us with a whole night 
of most uninteresting watching to do. 

In a few months we were forced to decide that River- 
bank was probably the most sickeningly loyal community 
in America. It was criminal the way some stout German- 
Américan youth whom we had been shadowing for weeks 
as a possible German spy would suddenly join the army 
or navy and take a train for his camp, while five hundred 
German-American friends and neighbors would stand on 
the station platform and cheer and wave American flags. 
It was annoying to learn that the German-American whole- 
saler whose powder-shed had been one of our main hopes 
was the largest local purchaser of Liberty Bonds. If it had 
not been for Henry Schultz, we might have lost heart en- 

tirely. The work of the Riverbank 
Loyal League became in time so con- 

fea centrated on Henry Schultz that 
x we might have renamed ourselves 


the Anti-Schultz League. 
Henry Schultz was, in 
fact, the one disloyal 
man in Riverbank. 
He was a citizen, 
but he had once 
, been a petty 
2 officer of 
aay some sort in 
the German 
army, and he had 
come to Riverbank 
because his uncle 
Johann Schwartz had 
died in Riverbank, leav- 
ing property. Henry 
Schultz came to River- 
bank to wind up the 
affairs of his uncle, but 
he had fallen in love 
with Amalia Brandt and 
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ywned had married her. He was 
nd had Ot now a man of nearly fifty, red-faced, 
ntle the fat, slow and puffing when he walked. 
crete @ He had become rather bald and wore 


. heavy spectacles; he was a short man 
Ey but broad in the shoulders. He was 
r believed to be well-to-do; his uncle’s 
good property had increased in his 
hands. 
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canal Before the United 
States entered the war, Henry 
Schultz had been a most vio- 


W 
lent upholder of the pee lage 
Kaiser and all the Kai- him and kept it 
ser did and_ said. 7 = — 


When this country en- 
tered the war, he shut up 
like a clam, but I can 
only explain him by say- 
ing he looked pro-Ger- 
man. His eyes took ona 
dogged, angry look like 
those of a man going mad: 
his neck was almost purple 
at all times; he seemed to 
us to be always on the 
point of bursting into 
angry denunciations 
but afraid to burst. 
We talked him 


over at the 

meetings 

of the ral 

River- bank Loyal League and 
decided he was a man that needed 
watching. Twenty years in Riverbank had 


left him thoroughly German. We began our surveillance 
of him and kept it up day and night. Each day we assigned 
two of our members to the task, and each evening they 
were relieved by two others. 

Our first great discovery came through Watty Bacon, 
who is window-clerk at the post office. Watty, not quite 
properly, perhaps, told Rodge that Henry Schultz was 
getting mail from New York though he had seldom had 
any from the big city before. He always carried the mail 
in his inside pocket, in his coat, and we arranged with 
Watty to give us a sign when one of the suspicious letters 
arrived. Rodge and I followed Henry Schultz, and when 
he reached the alley behind his factory, two of our men 
jumped out and held him. They took the letter and ran, 
and Rodge and I ran up and chased them, pretending to 
be coming to the assistance of Henry Schultz. 

The way he carried on made us feel sure the letter was 
of great importance, and so it was. We read it that night 
in our room. It was short: 


K 7982: L 57 will pass through Riverbank Tuesday, 9:40 
P, M. train. Meet him side away from station, smoking- 
car. Password 52008907C9. Important. G 2. 


We had, you may be sure, opened the envelope care- 
fully, and we sealed it as carefully and gave it to Watty 
Bacon, who put it in Henry Schultz’s box again. We ex- 
amined the ground adjacent to the railway station and 
found it excellently suited to our purpose. The 9:40 
always used the outside track, and that ran close to River 
Park, which had a hedge running along the track. We 
could hide behind the hedge and hear anything, unless the 
words were too softly spoken. We were on hand—Rodge 
and I—when the train pulled in, and so was Henry 
Schultz. He was hiding behind a tool-box that was half 
concealed by the hedge. 

The moment the train stopped, a man swung off the 
smoker on the side away from the station and struck a 
match. He lighted a cigar and (Continued on page 135) 




































































































“Martha,” Bill said, “I seem to remember that your daddy was a sheriff once. And | cain’t seem to recall, when he threw his gun down on 
a bad-man, that he ever made any terms with him till he had taken that bad hombre’s artillery off.” 
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By 


APTAIN WILLIAM T. Titus of Texas 
{ sat well forward on the upper deck of 

a Fifth Avenue bus and watched the 
street-numbers. He refreshed his memory 
by glancing at the address in his own handwriting on a 
slip of paper. “Society for America First and Peace,” it 
read. The street-number he had scrawled below the name 
was of a building well down toward the Arch. 

Nobody on the bus gave Captain Bill a second glance; 
he looked to the casual eye about like any other well-pre- 
served man of fifty-two who possesses a goodly measure of 
health and prosperity. Considering that his title was 
acquired by merit in the Texas Ranger service, from which 
he had retired with an enviable record some fifteen years 
before, his appearance was deceptive. Texas Rangers, one 
thinks, ought to be tall and broad and stern. Captain Bill 
was five feet six inches in height and not wider across the 
shoulders than such stature requires; and many mirth- 
wrinkles were graven about his good-natured, philosoph- 
ical eyes. His clothes were just clothes, such as any other 
business man of his age might be expected to wear, and 
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neither his headgear nor his complexion ¥8 
such as to attract New York attention. 

Captain Bill grimaced a little as he found 
the name of the Society for America Fis 
and Peace on the building-directory in the hall. He hal 
no relish for the task in front of him. He wouldn't at 
undertaken it, he had been telling himself all day, fora 
less a friend than Reese Warland. Why should Ree 
write him to look into it? Why couldn’t old Reese oi 
up to New York and look after his own daughter? What 
business had he to let her live alone up here, anyway, 
because she wanted a.better musical education than 
thought she could get in San Antonio? Why didn’t he- 
Captain Bill grinned as he mentally growled. He knet 
perfectly well that if he possessed a daughter like Martha 
Warland, she would twist him around her finger as 
as Martha twisted old Reese. 

He went up in an elevator and along a hall to#™ 
the open door of which bore the name of the society. * 
was the outer one of two offices. At a desk a pale! 
with thin hair and the air of a professional uplifter ™ 





in CONV! 
bf abot 
had sic 
ardly 1 
beginni! 
This 
but wit! 
half of 
self, sc 
ent up 
ike the 
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notes, while over him leaned a fat, long-nosed, shifty-eyed 
th, plainly of draft age, who was volubly explaining 
why he did not want to go to war. Other young men were 
qwaiting their turn, more than a dozen of them. They 
were a healthy-looking, and for the most part fairly pros- 
rous-appearing lot. — 

A little, brisk man of the school-teacher type, discerning 
from Captain Bill’s general age and appearance that his 
business differed from that of most callers, approached him 
inquiringly. 

Pls Miss Warland in?’ Titus asked. 

“Not back from lunch yet,” the brisk man said, seizing 
the moment to breathe on his nose-glasses and scrub them 
violently with a little piece of pink silk. “Expect her 
very soon.” He glanced into the other room. ‘Several 
omen are already waiting to see her,” 
he volunteered. “She will be—er—quite 
huey Is there anything we could 
do?” 

“No,” Captain Titus assured him. “It’s 
s personal matter. I’m an acquaintance. 
made the appointment by telephone. I'll 
ait, if you please, suh.” 

The little brisk man nodded, looked M: 

ound to see if there remained anempty — 
sat and found, on the contrary, at least 
ix more men in the room than there were 
hairs. He then snapped his glasses to his 
se, tucked the pink-silk wiper into his 
pocket and. was instantly engaged 
mconversation by a husky person 
Mf about twenty-eight years who 
lad sidled up to his elbow and 
ardly waited for Titus to finish before 
beginning to talk. 

This husky young man spoke rapidly, 
but with imperfect enunciation. The lower 
lf of his face folded up somewhat upon 
= self, so that the ingratiating smile that he 
4 ent upon the little brisk man was not un- ' i 
ike the down-bending leer of an especially ern 
fensive gargoyle. Good Amer- 
“Say, Mr. Champlin,” he said, “I gotta ican who 
tt back to my woik: Too much time I bates war! 
ave lost it alretty by this business, but I 
nought I’d come in to tell yuh. I went to this, now. 
octor Schultz, like you said. See?” He gave an un- 
easing demonstration. ‘The molars, he pulled ’em so 

don’t match like the rules says; and while I was about 

I thought I’d have the rest of ’em out too an’ save 
gt % guess they wont bother me any more with their 

, hu >”? 

“All Tight, Lapkin—never mind showing me,” the brisk 
he foul said hastily. “I didn’t advise that, you know.” 

‘ica. Fits Sure—I know. But you told me what the doctors’ 
& is, and what dentist to see, an’ b’lieve me, I’m much 

din’t hare miged. So now Pll be goin’.” 

y, fora The brisk Mr. Champlin turned to a younger man— 

tld Resear twenty-three—who was pawing at his arm. 

eese Clit = professor!” the man said. “How do I get out 

+? Wiig [Um in the numbers that are called for day after 

morrer, an’ I passed for life insurance only week before 

Whatever it costs, wit’in reason, of course—” 

‘dn’t he We don’t charge anything for our help,” Champlin 
Haven’t you any dependent relatives?” 
e Matt T got 4 wife, but she makes more money than I do. 

a big, healthy woman. If she’d quit work and play 
until afterwards, maybe I could get by wit’ it, but 
to ait lye think she says?” Horror at the unbelievable 
ciety. Mg te of his helpmeet’s sentiments was in his tone. 
pale pms She wont do a thing to help me get out of it. 
fter mille 8S She hopes to Gawd I get killed an’ don’t come 

. os Now whaddya know about that?” 
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It was a very busy office, and Captain Titus heard a 
number of similar interesting scraps of conversation during 
the next ten minutes. Nobody paid the slightest attention 
to him. Once a heavy-footed young man, hastening to get 
at the thin-haired uplifter at the desk, fairly elbowed the 
Captain off his balance. Captain Bill gave no sign of 
resenting this; there was not even a flicker in his pleasant 
eyes. 

An extremely quiet, courteous and mild-mannered man 
was the Captain at all times. New acquaintances, chanc- 
ing to hear (necessarily from others) what manner of deeds 
he had done in his youth, frequently expressed wonder that 
he had been able in after years to acquire such easy mild- 
ness. The answer to this was that he hadn’t acquired it; 
he had always had it. “Look out for this here Nueces 
Bill,” a certain very bad man gave warning to a group of 
almost-as-bad friends the month that Bill first joined the 
Rangers, years before he was a captain of them. “When 
he speaks his perlitest an’ smiles his softest is when he’s 
dangerousest. I know. I seen him kill Sure-Ace Peters. 
‘All right, if you wont put ’em up,’ he says, an’ kills him 

smilin’.” 

Martha Warland, an attractive, wide-eyed girl 

of twenty-two years and intense enthusiasms, 

found him waiting there in the doorway when she 

came hurrying in. She grasped his hand with unaf- 
fected cordiality. 

“Oh, Cap’n Titus!” she said. “I’m so sorry. 

I thought, when you telephoned, I’d be here 

earlier; I didn’t mean to make you wait. How 

are you? How’s San ’Ntonio? What are you’ 
doing up here this time—selling more oil-wells, 
or is it a real-estate deal? How long are you 
going to be here? Oh, dear, I’m so busy these 
days I don’t get a minute. My room, there, is 
already full of women that I’ve got to see; poor 
creatures, they’re trying to take their men away 
from them. I thought we could have a talk here, 
but—” 

Captain Bill interrupted her with old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

“T see just how it is, Martha,” he said. “You are 
pretty busy, for a fact. I just thought, having nothing 

*, much to do to-day, while waiting for some folks to 
% make a decision, that I’d look you up and sort of 
pay my respects. I thought maybe it would be 
better for me to come here to your office than 

; down where you live. And I thought, perhaps, 

ry if you wasn’t all dated up with engagements, you 
wouldn’t mind eating a little dinner to-night with 

Q an ol’-timer from Texas. Somewhere uptown— 

N FF I'll try not to get the knives and forks mixed.” 

“That’s a pose and you know it, Cap’n 

¥ Titus,” the girl cried. “Didn’t I run into you 

at the theater, only last winter, and you in 

evening clothes”—she paused to make the remainder of 
the accusation sufficiently impressive—“and a high hat?” 

“Say, Martha,” he grinned anxiously, “you didn’t ever 
write your daddy about that, did you? He’d shore be 
disappointed in me if he knew it.” 

She became serious. “Wait a minute, please,” she said, 
and went into the inner office. He heard her telephoning. 
She came out again presently. 

“T had an engagement for dinner to-night,” she explained, 
“and I called my friend to see if I could postpone it—he’s 
a good enough friend so you can do that. He asked if we 
couldn’t make it a dinner for three. He is Carl Thalimann 
—I reckon you’ve heard of him—the ‘cellist. Can we 
make it a party?” An afterthought came to her, and she 
asked: “It wasn’t that you had anything special you 
wanted to see me for, was it? You didn’t want to talk to 
me alone, necessarily?” 

“There isn’t anything, Martha, I had rather do than 
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talk to you alone, but as long as he’s waiting on the other 
end of the line, I'll say that I'll be contented to talk to 
you even in the presence of a young man. He is a young 
man, I expect. If it isn’t too much to ask, me being an 
old friend of the family thataway, is he the young man?” 

The note in the girl’s laugh as she replied gave Captain 
Bill a distinct feeling of relief. ‘“He’s old enough to be my 
father—almost,” she said. ‘No, he’s just a very good 
friend, with whom I have a great deal in common, espe- 
cially these days. It was through him that I got into this 
work.” 

“Ts seven-thirty all right?” she asked as she came back. 
“At Cridgeley’s? He will call for me, and we’ll meet you 
in that little room at the right of the entrance; you know 
the place, don’t you?” 

“T’ll be there at half-past seven,” he acquiesced. “And 
I wont bother you a minute longer now. I see right plainly 
that you’re in for a busy afternoon. I didn’t just under- 
stand from what you said over the phone what your posi- 
tion is here. Are you employed by this society?” 

“Only as a volunteer,” she replied. ‘There is so much 
to be done for these poor people, and so little time to do it. 
I am he!ping with the women, who want to know how to 
keep their poor husbands and sons out of the war they 
had nothing to do with making. It isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world, and there is so much misunderstanding and 
criticism. I don’t mean criticism from my friends; down 
in the Village, where I live, we try to be above criticizing 
others; we know that everybody has to live his or her own 
life. But from outsiders—” She finished the sentence with 
a gesture, and held out her hand abruptly. 


APTAIN BILL was already arranging the problem in 
his mind as he went down in the elevator. “Outsiders 
criticize, do they?” he thought. “And it makes her mad— 
and stubborn. She runs true to form; there’s nothing 
would make Reese do the wrong thing quicker than to tell 
him somebody said he didn’t dare to. Now, what would 
make him shift over and do right? Show him the truth, 
of course—but show it to him so he seemed to be finding 
it out for himself.” 

He drew out the slip of paper on which he had written 
the name of the society, and stopped to add the name of 
Carl Thallmann. Out on the street, he signaled a passing 
taxicab and drove to the National Community Bank. The 
first vice president, whose welcome denoted pleasant and 
profitable acquaintance, listened intently while he con- 
densed a request into one minute. 

“For reasons that haven’t anything whatever to do with 
banking,” he said, “I want to get at the top dog in the 
Federal service in this town—the Department of Justice 
outfit, I mean. I don’t want to waste time telling my 
business to fifty-seven understrappers—besides which, if I 
did, the understrappers wouldn’t tell me what I want to 
know, anyway. Will you give me a letter of introduction 
to him, telling him in a word that I’m trustworthy on gen- 
eral principles and that you’ve never heard of my working 
for foreign governments or misbranding cattle?” 

“With pleasure,” the banker replied, being one who had 
neither time nor words to waste. “I'll have it written 
within an hour and send it by messenger to your hotel. 
At the Van Wouter, aren’t you?” 

At four o’clock the letter was delivered. Captain Bill 
waited nearly two hours at the Federal official’s headquar- 
ters after sending it in to him before he could be squeezed 
in for the personal interview he sought, and it was cordial 
but unprofitable. 

“He is on the list as a suspect,” the chief said after an 
assistant had delved into card files, “but so”—he shrugged 
his shoulders—“are ten thousand others. We know well 
enough the German system is using all these so-called peace 
societies, although of course lots of people jin them don’t 
know they are being used and wont believe it when they 
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are told. Naturally we suspect that any member of Ger 
man blood like this Thallmann is one of the knaves tathe 
than one of the fools, but up to now nothing has beep 
reported against him to make it more than suspicion, Jy 
sorry, but I’m afraid I cannot help you at this minis 
I wish you could help us. If you get anything definite on 
him,—or on any of the others of this Slackers’ Aid %. 
ciety,—you’ll be doing us a favor by letting us know.” 

“I might be able to, at that,” Captain Titus said, Tf] 
should, how do I get at you folks without passing a ciyj. 
service examination?” 

The chief wrote a name and number on a slip of paper. 
“Here is a phone-number, not in the directory, that yij 
always reach us,” he said. “If you can give us any aif 
or need any—” 

Captain Titus thanked him warmly and took up » 
more of his time. As more than an hour yet remaing 
before his dinner engagement, he decided to walk uptown 
He strolled up Broadway, idling, looking into window 


ASSING a cross-street in the upper Thirties, he ob 
served a crowd standing in it not twenty-five yank 
from the Broadway intersection. A speaker, red=faced.and 
raucous-voiced, was shouting energetically from a point of 
vantage on a box in the gutter. There were policemenin 
the crowd, waitfully watching. 

He made out two or three detached phrases that drifted 
over the traffic hum: 

“to fight for oppressors .... so here free Russa 
sees a nation ruled by capitalists that . .. . to folloy 
great leaders of the people’s thought like Senator—” 

He moved into the street, nearer the speaker. He hai 
heard of these soapbox orators—some visionaries, som 
politicians, some merely out-and-out traitors. He studied 
the crowd, which for the most part seemed to have m 
motive in being present other than curiosity—just sucha 
New York crowd as will cease from its tumbling, rushing 
desperate hurry at any time to watch a safe lifted into 
upstairs window, or tke efforts to raise a fallen hom. 
There was a claque—a small one—near the orator. lt 
cheered and applauded lustily at every opportunity. The 
other three or four hundred people seemed not. greatly 
interested; some of them were bored; a few mutter 
disapprobation. 

Captain Titus was about to move away when suddel 
a familiar figure slipped into his field of vision. It was 
slim, dark man with jet-black hair and little mustace 
whose face was unforgettably marked with a knife-scar a 
the cheek—a Mexican. Captain Bill effaced himself s 
much as possible in a shadow and observed the man wil 
interest. He was standing on the extreme edge of 
crowd, in furtive, whispered conversation with a ral 
handsome, well-dressed, very blond man of perhaps tl 
five years. The blond man clearly had no desire 0% 
identified with the slim, dark one; as Captain Bill wate 
them, he ceased whispering and moved away, while 
Mexican shouldered himself into the heart of the com 
Bill, still keeping his eye on the blond person, saw ®) 
talk in equally stealthy fashion to a wide, red-haint 
adventurous-looking youth. ‘The red-haired man, 0% 
brief conversation finished, skirted the mass of people a 
worked himself into it from the opposite side. 

“__to fight the battles of perfidious England!” the or 
was shrieking as Captain Bill’s mind came back 1 
meeting. 

“What has America got to do with the flag of Engi 
a voice called. “Let England grab her own territory. 
should we do her dirty work? What do we care for # 
Cross of St. George?” 

It was the red-haired adventurer. The soapbox 50 
replied to him quickly, aptly, as-one who receives 4 cue. 

“We don’t, my friend,” he cried, “because the o 
England has.always been a double-cross.” ‘There 
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patter of applause from the. claque near the box. “Now, 
what we, the plain American people, want, and what we, 
the plain American people, demand, is—”’ 

This time it was the Mexican who interrupted: 

“Life, libertee an’ the pursuit of happiness!” he shouted. 
It was beginning to look to the casual passer-by as though 
the speaker had many sympathizers in the audience. 

“You've said it, brother!” the orator exclaimed. 
for our boys, liberty for our—” 

The interruption that came now was not, like the others, 
a part of the prearranged program. A middle-aged man 
of rather distinguished appearance who had been standing 
on the opposite curb came across and addressed a policeman 
excitedly: 

“See here, officer, how long are you going to let this 
seditious talk go on? Do you realize that you are allowing 
these people to preach treason? Great Britain and France 
are our allies. Our flag is flying with theirs, and—” 

The crowd began to surge, some few people toward the 
middle-aged man, threateningly. Over in the speaker’s 
claque somebody shouted: “To hell with the Allies!” 
“All foreign flags look alike to us!” the red-haired man 
cried. The slim Mexican’s penetrating voice shrilled: 
“For our American boys, if they will not go to fight Eng- 
land’s war, they get the stars an’ stripes—policemen’s stars 
an’ convic’s stripes! An’ we call that freedom!” 

A well-set-up young man in the background, crying, 
“I’ve stood about all of this I’m going to!” dived into the 
crowd, trying to get at the Mexican, who retreated. A boy 
in uniform started a fight with the red-haired man, who did 
not retreat. The orator disappeared in a sea of heads: 
somebody had kicked his box from under him. The police 
sprang into instant activity. 

With commendation, Captain Bill observed that a big 
patrolman with Celtic features, swinging his club to enforce 
his rough “Keep back, youse, now!” got in a good tap on 
the red-haired adventurer’s head before turning upon the 
indignant citizens who were trying to get through the 
claque bodyguard with the obvious intention of taking the 
orator apart. The officers had the disorder under control 
almost immediately. Captain~ Titus slipped out into 
Broadway and resumed his uptown stroll. 


“Life 


ARTHA was waiting at Cridgeley’s. Mr. Thallmann, 

it appeared, had been delayed by a sudden impera- 

tive engagement and had telephoned, asking her to come 

uptown alone and saying he would meet them at the 
restaurant. 

“I came near getting delayed myself,” said Captain 
Bill. “There was a little meeting going on down here in 
a side-street that I was among those present at, and if the 
police had raided the whole crowd, instead of only so 
many of us as they could get their hands on, I’d have been 
up in some night-court now, trying to arrange for bail.” 

The girl showed instant interest. “Was it Thirty-seventh 
Street?” she asked. “That must have been one of the 
meetings of the Friends of Liberty and Peace; they’ve been 
holding them nearly every night.” 

“T reckon likely,” Bill agreed. “They were so friendly 
toward peace that they were fighting for it, when I came 
away. There was an old acquaintance of mine there— 
Sefior José Cordova. Probably you never heard of him; I 
guess you were off at school when he scrapped his way into 
the limelight down on the Rio Grande.” 

“A Mexican revolutionist?” 

“Yes, if you aint too fussy about your definitions. He 
was one of Miguel Zambrano’s lieutenants. You remem- 
ber Zambrano? He was the little brown brother who 
herded a bunch of Americans into a train and ran it full 
speed into a tunnel—first blowing up the inside of the 
tunnel in order to be sure what would happen.” 

“T remember; the beast! And this lieutenant of his is 
in New York?” : 
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“Very distinctly so. Just before I left, he was demand: 
that ‘our American boys’ have freedom. Just as J left, | 
think I saw a coarse brute of a gringo kicking him in the 
face.” 







































“It’s outrageous the way the Government lets these TI 
dirty Mexican murderers come into the country!” Marth, ing ' 
exclaimed. “It is such people as he that give the seen 
interpretation to all the honest efforts that are being mak 
for peace.” As Captain Bill did not reply, she said: “Ay 9% what 
you in favor of this war, Cap’n?” “A 

“Moderately,” Bill said, “moderately. Of course, I dont 2 ™2 
aim to be unreasonable about it. I’m willing to quit it a5 #0 
soon as Kaiser Bill is well licked, and admits he’s licked 9 @Pr 
and pays for the breakage.” He smiled disarmingly, yf came 
always was a belligerent feller, you know,” he added apolo- “B 
getically. “I don’t like to see things started and not “M 
finished.” Th 

“But suppose they are started wrong? Suppose they @ my 2 
ought not to have been started?” under 

“Well, I don’t know. There was the late Confederacy, § “W 
for instance. Of course, I aint old enough to rememberit, I coul 
although I remember what came right after it, well enough, # near t 
Your granddaddy fought for the Confederacy.” Car 

“But that—” what 

“Wait a minute. Your granddaddy, as I remember ™ San, 
hearing it, was plumb against secession. He thought Texas @ &a! 
was making a mistake when she voted to join out with the # #, d 
Confederacy. He talked against it and worked against it— § Dill he 
until the people of Texas decided what they wanted to do, # Peace 
Then he sort of figured a citizen ought to abide by the will #5". 
of the majority. I don’t remember, from what I heard of im Fel! P 
the old gentleman’s war-record, that he didn’t do his duty Bill w 
by his State from the minute it voted to secede until the jp fore 
last gun went off at Palmetto Ranch.” ay 

“Oh, but this is different. Sometimes, Cap’n, it seems b 
almost hopeless to make you older people understand. The md 
principle at stake— It is terrible, Cap’n Titus, to think a 
of all these boys being sent to Europe, some of them to be fel ¥y 
killed. They have a right to live their lives.” ong : 

“Possibly,” Bill conceded, “although personally Id Shee , 





rather not live my life than live it some ways I can think 
of. But that is all a matter of taste, I expect. Some folks 
might like to get pushed off the sidewalk by Prussiat 
officers.”’ 

“But that is nonsense! The German people have 1 
feeling against us. They wouldn’t bother America. Why, 
Mr. Thallmann says—his father was born in Germany, and 
he studied there, but he is a good American—that they 
regard us as their logical friends. That is why they havent 
acknowledged our mistaken declaration of war. That 8 
why we ought to be the first to welcome their offer 
make peace.” = 

“Returning to ancient history again, Martha,” Bill said 
good-naturedly, “I seem to remember that your daddy wi 
a sheriff once. And I cain’t seem to recall, when he threw 
his gun down on a bad-man, that he ever made any terms 
with him till he had taken that bad hombre’s artillery oft 
My memory may be bad, me getting old thataway, but 
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that’s the way I remember it.” 0 to hi: 
E y - eulng to 
HE girl laughed, despite her earnestness. She see direction 






on the point of advancing a new argument, whet 
through the crowd of diners that were now swarming if 
entrance appeared the handsome, well-dressed, very Hy) 
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man whom Bill had seen furtively advising the agitalo® MSpanich , 
at the street-meeting. She rose. “Here he is,” she Othe r¢ 
“Captain Titus, I want to make you acquainted with M @ 4 ;.., 
very good friend Mr. Thallmann.”’ airs, 






The younger man shook hands cordially and spoke 
with an engaging manner. “I’m so sorry to be late, he 
said. “I simply had to go up on Fifty-eighth Street, but 
lost no time in reaching here the moment I gt 
away.” 
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Mptain Titus announced that he would 
® to his hotel and read awhile before 
eng to bed. He did start in that 















By J. Frank Davis 


“Cap’n Titus says there was some trouble down at the 
Friends of Peace meeting,” the girl told Thallmann as the 
waiter seated them. 

Thallmann looked sharply at Titus, but there was noth- 
ing in the Texan’s mild gaze to indicate that he had ever 


gen the German before. 
“Is that so?” he replied curiously. “T wonder 


ghat it was about, and how it came out.” ENLIST q, 


“As near as I could figure, it was about whether 
aman ought to be allowed to say what he wants 
to on all occasions,” Bill answered, avoiding any 
expression of his own opinion. “As to how it 
came out, I can’t say. I left before the draw.” 

“Before the draw?” 

“Maybe you don’t play poker.” 

Thallmann laughed easily. “It is not among 
my accomplishments. I have to confess I don’t 
understand the game.” 

“Well, neither do I. But I play it. I mean 
Icouldn’t wait to see the finish. I wasn’t very 
near the seat of the disturbance, anyway.” 

Captain Bill was glad Martha, not seeing 
what interest it could have for the mu- 
sician, did not mention José Cordova, the 
ex-bandit. Their conversation, while they 
ate, did not return to the disturbance i 
Bill had witnessed; nor did the matter of i 
peace activities come into their discus- i e 
sions. Mr. Thallmann was traveled, 
well posted, genially courteous. Captain 
Bill was not outdone by his amiability; 
before dinner was over Martha was 
proud of them both. , 

“I have never been in San Antonio but 
once;’” Thallmann said as the coffee was 
served. “I played there—several years ago.” 

“Perhaps you know my old friend Rauten- 
fels,” said Bill, “—Emil Rauten- 
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tion. You know most of the Mexicans in New York—the 
refugees, I mean.” 

“What I can give you is yours. I never forget what you 
did for me once, nor what I promised. Ask. But please, 
Don Bill,”—he smiled ingenuously,—“please do not ask 
me regarding anybody that is one of my 
friends.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether he is or 
not, but I don’t think so,” Bill said. “It 
is José Cordova, who used to be with 
Zambrano.” 

The Mexican’s face beamed with 
relief. “Scoundrel!” he cried. “Trai- 
tor! Murderer! He never was with 

my junta. He never was for the 

people. He never—” 
“Good!” Bill interrupted him. 

“But I don’t want to know what 

he never was. I want to know 

what he is. The last I heard of him 
he had just got out of that Zambrano 
mess—escaped into this country and 
been allowed to go unpunished. What 
has he been doing since?” 
Pedro replied promptly: 
“He was with De la Rosa in the Plan 
of San Diego uprising, although he did not take 
active part in it—he did not dare go to Texas. 
He was among those who, more lately, wished 
to accept the German offer to annex Texas, 

) New Mexico and Arizona to Mexico in 

payment for keeping the United States busy 

on the border.” 

“T see. And now?” 

Pedro shrugged his shoulders. ‘He still takes 

his orders from the same source as then,” he 

said. “What he does is still directed from 
¥» the Wilhelmstrasse.” 


fels.” Captain Bill “Where does he live? Where could I find 
Again Bill caught the sharp, watchedthem him—now, to-night?” 
flashing glance of inquiry. Thall- ecesk he The Mexican’s teeth glistened in a smile that 







mann’s voice, however, showed no 


“The name is not famil- 
lt,” he said. “Is he a 
musician?” 

_ An artist,” Bill said, 
—a very good artist; I 
think his work is well- 
known outside Texas. In 
fact, as I recall it, he came 
0 San Antonio from either 
New York or Philadelphia.” 
‘Tm afraid I have to plead 
fuilty to never having heard of him.” 

The conversation changed. .... 

Thalmann took Martha home, and 


rection, but at the first corner he 
miled a taxi and ordered the driver to 
him to a little hotel on a cross-street in the lower 
Wenties. Entering, he gave a message to a pale-faced 
oa sh clerk, who sent it by a dusky-faced Cuban bellhop 
oy foom of a coffee-colored Mexican guest. 
few moments later a bellboy escorted Captain Bill 
Psta The Mexican, a stout man of forty-five or so, 
= out his hand warmly as Captain Bill entered the room 
<d the door. “Welcome, Sefior Capitan,” he said 
- “What I have in my poor house is yours.” 
"2 tat I want will take about two minutes, Don 
“to,” Bill replied in the same language. “It is informa- 


entrance. 


had little humor in it. 

“He lives in Newark. But to-night, unless he 
has most surprisingly found bail within the last 
hour, you could find him in a police station. There 
was a small riot, I heard, a little while ago, and 
he happened to be among those who were dis- 

orderly.” : 
“T know about the disturbance, although 
I had not heard he was arrested. I won- 
der— Another question: who is his 
worst enemy, among the Mexican offi- 

cers in charge along the border? Do 
> you know of any general er colonel 

: who would like to be alone with him 

”\, for a few minutes?” 

’ “Colonel Bernabe Maldona- 

‘ A . } do,” replied Pedro without hesi- 
{ 1 tation. “He is—or was, at least, 
a few weeks ago—near Ojinaga. 
Cordova, during the Orozco 
revolution, killed Maldonado’s brother—killed him pain- 
fully. He was trying to make the brother tell where gold 
had been buried that I think the brother had never heard 
of. It was a very slow death. If you could arrange to 
place Cordova in the hands of Bernabe Maldonado— 

Maldonado would be very grateful.” 

“Many thanks,” Bill said. “I guess that will be all. 
Now, if I could buy a little swallow of good liquor—” 

The Mexican pressed the button for a boy. “May I 
always be able to serve you as well as now and as prompt- 
ly,” he said politely; and he added: “And may you never 
ask me questions that will be harder to answer.” 
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Ten minutes later, from a pay-station, Captain Titus 
called the unlisted Department of Justice number which 
the chief had given him that afternoon. A brief and 
guarded conversation followed, as a result of: which he 
went to a near-by café, where he was soon joined by a 
colorless young man of inconspicuous appearance, whom 
he had never seen before in his life, but who greeted him 
as though they were old friends met by accident. He and 
the young man, whose name was Minton, talked earnestly 
together for some minutes and then departed in a taxicab, 
which set them down in front of the police station to which 
had been taken those of the early-evening rioters so unfor- 
tunate as actually to have been caught at it. 


HEY learned that José Cordova—although under a 

quite different name—had been arraigned in the 
night-court for disorderly conduct, had pleaded not guilty 
and been remanded for trial. Nobody had yet appeared 
to offer bail for him. A few earnest words from Mr. Minton 
to the lieutenant in charge won for them the undisturbed 
use of a room into which a policeman presently escorted 
Cordova and departed, closing the door. The ex-bandit 
looked curiously from Minton to Captain Titus. A flicker 
of recognition came into his eyes. 

“I see you remember me, Don José,” Titus said quietly 
in Spanish. “It saves me explaining and it saves you 
lying. No—economize your breath!”—as the Mexican 
would have protested indignantly. ‘I know who you are, 
and you know that I know. And I know what you are 
doing here in New York, and why you are doing it, and 
where the money comes from that pays you to do it. Also 
you know that I used to = in the Ranger service and that 
when a Ranger makes a threat or a promise to one of you 
hombres, he makes good—either way. So we're all set. 
Now!” : 

Cordova again opened his mouth to speak, but thought 
better of it and sat sullenly waiting for what this verbal 
attack might lead to. 

“This gentleman—he speaks Spanish—is a representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice. You had some experi- 
ence once with that organization, and you were lucky that 
time—not because they didn’t have the goods on you, but 
because it wasn’t the open season for Mexican murderers 
that year. Silence!”—as Cordova began to cry angrily 
that nobody had a right to insult him. “You can talk 
when I get through.” 

The Captain fixed his eyes on the eyes of the Mexican, 
and Cordova saw no mercy in them. 

“You have stayed in this country too long,” Bill said. 
“You are going back to Mexico. You are going to be 
deported as an undesirable alien. You are going to be 
turned over by the police to the Department to-night, and 
you are going to start back to-morrow.” 

A light-of something like relief glinted in Cordova’s eyes. 
He had feared worse than this. 

“So far, you don’t have anything to say about it,” 
Captain Titus continued. “But beyond this, you can have 
a choice. You can be put across the border at El Paso, 
or you can cross somewhere else.”’ 

The light of relief became brighter. “I should prefer—” 
Cordova began, but Bill silenced him with a gesture. 

“You will prefer El Paso, I think,” he said. “However— 
Pay attention! You have the privilege of telling us, if 
you wish, just what work your German employers have 
given you Mexicans in New York to do. You can tell us 
who handles the money and who gives you your orders; 
we know some of them, but you will have the honor of 
telling us all.” Cunning was registered in Cordova’s face, 
and the shadow of a sneer showed on his lips. “If you tell 
us all this, and tell us truthfully, you shall be turned over 
to the Mexican authorities an the international bridge be- 
tween El Paso and Juarez.” - 


“But sefor! You said something about a choice. I do 
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not wish to cross the river at Juarez. The Constitution. 
alists are in control there, and as you know, I am 

persona grata to Constitutionalists. They might I 
might be awkward.” : 

Captain Titus went on as though there had been » 
interruption: “I said you were going to start back 
morrow. But you are not going across the border at Once 
No. You are going to be held in Texas; we know hoy to 
handle bad Mexicans in Texas, and there will be no change 
for you to escape—until the Department of Justice finds 
out, beyond question, whether or not what you are aboy 
to tell us is the truth. If you have told us the truth, wit, 
out reservation, you cross into Juarez.” 

“But that is no reward. I do not wish to go—” 

“If you do not tell us what we ask,—if you tell only; 
part of what you know, if you lie to us in any particular, 
—you will not go to El Paso. You will go to Presidio, am 
you will be turned over to the Mexican authorities acms 
the river at Ojinaga. The eminent colonel in comma 
near Ojinaga is Bernabe Maldonado.” 








































ORDOVA sprang to his feet, electrified. 
“Vdlgame Dios!’ he cried. “What a choice! 4 
Juarez I may be stood against a wall, murdered—” 

“But at Ojinaga you certainly will be—not without te 
ture, perhaps. The commandant at Juarez may let yw 
join his army. Bernabe Maldonado, remembering his 
brother—” 

Cordova no longer sneered. He blustered; he begged: 
he pleaded; he wept. After fifteen minutes he collapxif™ 
The story that he told them, then, had to do with my , 
activities of which the Secret Service was already ampy 
informed, and of some of which it had only suspicions, I 


had to do with work in New York and work in Mexico City, Pa 
and most important, it revealed much inside detail of tg Hatha 
German plan to use the I. W. W. to tamper with the ohm ©: 
supply of the Allies at Tampico. 
“And your orders in New York? Where do yous 
them? And who pays you your money?” 
Cordova, cursing and whimpering by turns, gave the 
the information. The names were all Spanish. : 
“What do you have to do with the Society for Amenag P™n¢ 
First and Peace?” Captain Titus asked. Work. 
“Nothing. We know, of course, that they are in ' 
pathy, but not all of them are reliable; some of them oa 


only tools. We professionals keep away from them. 
are managed by different chiefs from those who comma 
our group.” 

“The names of these chiefs?” 


would | 
thing. 
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“I do not know. Truly, sefior, I do not know. she 
one or two of them have I ever seen. There is one¥ “Te 
sometimes advises me in minor matters, such as this me 4 ‘a 











ing to-night.” He patted regretfully a fresh dark bm 
on his cheek-bone, above the permanent disfiguring 8% 
“He is a tall, fair man; his name is Senor Thallmana. 3 
that is all. I have been told he is high in the coundé 
the peace society, but I do not know for certain. All 
I have had to do with him is to help him with the sire 
meetings. Believe me, sefiores! It is the truth.” — 

Captain Titus and Minton, after more questioniij 
were convinced it was. Cordova had been sent back # 
cell, and the preliminaries for his transfer from the p™ 
to the Federal officials had been arranged, when Mint 
expressed their joint sentiments: 

“It has been a good night’s work, take it all tog’ 
Captain, and we certainly appreciate your help. But # 
a shame he didn’t have something on this America 
bunch! If we only had one concrete, dead-open-an@viee. 
case against one of their prominent officers for insug 
resistance to the draft, it would—” ; “a 

“By golly, I think we have one!” Bill cried. 
neighbor. When I was down there this noon— 

It was hours afterwards before (Continued om page 
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fessor of Ancient Languages in Alpine College—had 
dropped into the Faculty Club one evening in early 
spring, before the ferment of it had really begun to 
work. He had glanced over a magazine or two, had found 
them tiresome and had been upon the point of leaving when 
Hewlett of Mathematics had hailed him from the fireside. 
Hewlett was Alpine’s committee of one on dates. Without 
heart and with the most perfectly calloused manner, he 
oq book you, without your permission, for almost any- 
g. 
“I hear you,” said Roland, grinning. “What particular 
loliday am I to be butchered to make now?” 

“Two weeks from to-day—the twenty-fifth,” said Hew- 
lett amiably. The students averred that Hewlett in the 
keture-room was a pitiless monster, with a Bessemer- 
processed heart. Roland knew him as the one man on the 
culty with whom you might be natural. “Some little 
Sherlock, aren’t you?” 

“Scarcely,” said Roland. “Only I never knew you to 
break m upon my blessed solitude unless you intended 
making me a sacrifice.” 

“Matter of duty, my dear Hathaway! 
tdon’t enjoy it.” 

“No—I see you don’t! What is it now?” 

“Here’s the program,” said Hewlett, handing him a paper. 

Hathaway read the memorandum: All classes dismissed. 
- o'clock chapel address to student body and faculty by 
wr. Piggott. Twelve, Faculty luncheon for Dr. Piggott. 

, public reception in the library for Dr. Piggott. 
om oy, banquet, in the gymnasium, in honor of Dr. 


R sero HATHAWAY—at twenty-seven, pro- 


I assure you I 


“Well,” said Roland, smiling, ‘I- presume I’m placing 
fas the rankest of outsiders when I ask the question: 
F who is this Piggott person?” ‘ 


In the spring this young man’s fancy turned from the teach- 
ing of Latin to the proprietorship of a billiard-hall. Oh, the 
scandal of it!.... One of Alexander Hull’s delightful best. 


A REV@GEs 


ALEXANDER 
HULL 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 


“Do you mean to say,” demanded Hewlett in mock ‘hor- 
ror, “that you don’t know Dr. Piggott?” 

“That’s what I was trying, in my crude way, to inti- 
mate.” 

“We'll forgive you this once,” said Hewlett. “You're 
very young, and you haven’t been here very long. Listen! 
Every degree that’s known to the dictionary, to science, or 
to an institution of higher learning—Piggott’s got it. If 
it ever turns out there aren’t enough left to go around some 
June, it’ll be because Piggott’s got them. He’s a doctor 
of everything — philosophy, medicine, literature, law, 
divinity. The man has seven degrees, not counting his 
humble B. A. and M. A.! 

“He’s the repository of all the information in the world. 
You wont wonder at that when you see him. There’s 
room for it. He tips ’em at two hundred and something 
in his—well, anyway, he tips em. You get me? And he’s 
Alpine’s—all Alpine’s. He admits it himself, and you know 
how few of ’em do!” 

“Ts he—” 

“Interesting? I get you,” said Hewlett. “Now, this will 
be lese majesty, so don’t dare to repeat me. Piggott is not 
interesting. He’s a bore; he’s the biggest bore I ever saw. 
And that is some bore, my son!” 

“You're disgracefully slangy,” said Roland. 

“Does it matter?” inquired Hewlett with a pained look. 
“Of course I wouldn’t do it before the Dean, but there’s 
only you and I here, and we’re both among friends.” 

“What am I down for?” 

“Platform chair at chapel. Welcome at Faculty Club 
luncheon. Receiving line at reception. Toast at banquet,” 
recited Hewlett without stopping to breathe. 
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“A hundred costumes of different sorts, for dancing, for calling, for street-wear; but not a single thing suitable for a tramp in the woods.” - 

"Co 

“An 

Roland groaned. “Isn’t there any way I can get out scure provincial Latin dramatists—questions that he exami 

of this?” couldn’t answer, questions that, so help him Heaven! lt he ope 

“You might expose yourself to scarlet fever and call would be ashamed to be able to answer, either now or evel, & heaver 

in the aid of the city health-officer,” suggested Hewlett. so absurdly futile were they! How was he to put up with brod, : 

“Why do they pick on me?” a whole, interminable day of Piggott? For a day like this #% have ; 

“Because just now classical languages is or are, as the it was pretty thick! f some ?? 

auditor may prefer, the learned Doctor’s main drag. So Suddenly a meadow-lark on the campus broke into ™> @ Hat! 

you sit in, all around, my son.” turous singing and added the last bit of yeast to the fet- HF but I r 

Roland grimaced his dismay. ment in his soul. 4 

“Bear up,” said Hewlett happily. ‘“There’s one other “Out in the woods,” he said to himself, “there will be a 
little item. Night of the twenty-fourth we go to the Dean’s, more of the larks singing, and robins, and in the creek the 

informally, to meet the great and good Doctor. You'll get trout will be running, and along the hillsides, violets, trk I Hathay 

a card for that later. liums, lady-slippers—” “Are 

“Joking aside, Hathaway, it’s an honor for you, and He broke off, squaring his sturdy shoulders. He opened BH “T ho 

everybody will see it that way. Grayson will be wild when his closet door, pulled out a pair of scuffed tan shoes, af let's do 

he finds out the Dean has selected you.” old gray suit and a battered cap. With decision he begal HF I'm pro 

“For a plugged nickel, I’d trade with him—and give him _ to remove his festal attire. ‘ She ¢ 

something to boot!” Fifteen minutes later found him a quarter of a mile from fore,” . 

“And cook your career in Alpine before it’s fairly out of the campus, heading, at about four miles to the hout, Sonally, 

its shell? No. It can’t be done. Well, I’m off. Dropin _ straight for the hills, with a bag of apples and some bi Tren 

and see me sometime when you pass.” and cheese under his arm. ; , p Tonder 

“Thanks,” said Roland. “Good-by.” It was, he knew, almost the unpardonable sin, but re See 

And on the twenty-fourth of the month, spring, which was worth the price—easily worth it, up to one 0%" times, 

had been threatening to come for three weeks, announced and after one, infinitely more than worth it. For at Mite rec 

its arrival in glorious earnest. By the morning of the hour, coming through the thickets by the stream to “T dor 

twenty-fifth it had inoculated Hathaway with its virus. place he had marked earlier for his lunching, he am ze my: 

The day was a flawless gem of opal. Out across the fields a girl dressed in corduroys, palpably new, and high “a what the 

the far-away hills and forests were greening. likewise new but already badly scuffed and much the “Can’t 


He fell to thinking bitterly of the rotund Piggott, who, 
the night before, had backed him into a cornér and asked 
him in rapid succession seven questions about three ob- 





for mud. He halted in surprise, and she turned quicst 
look at him, throwing a finger to her lips at the same 
in demand for silence. 









Alewander Hull 
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Her soft and glistening brown hair aureoled her head 
with an enchanting disorder; her cheeks were flushed with 
color; her warm brown eyes were sparkling with excite- 
She wasn’t tall, she wasn’t short, she wasn’t thin, 
she wasn’t—oh, otherwise! But she was charming! She 
addressed him without the slightest hesitation. “Tf you 
come softly, you can see him. He’s simply whopping!” 

“What? Where?” demanded Hathaway, tiptoeing 
toward her. 


“There!” 
She pointed a slim forefinger to the water, and Hatha- 


way, following its direction, saw in the sunlit stream a mon- 
strous trout, iridescently green and golden, marvelously 
spotted with black polka-dots, lazily waving his tail back 
and forth in the translucent pool. Hathaway plucked a 
bit of blossom from a maple and flicked it neatly into the 
water three feet from the fish. There was a sudden rush, 
a swirling eddy. The blossom disappeared and presently 
reappeared, rejected by the hoaxed monarch of the pool, 
who disgustedly darted into a tangle of willows under the 





ment. 

















Hathaway and the girl laughed delightedly. She glanced 
at his bag. 

“Are you picnicking?” she asked. 

Hathaway nodded. “And you?” 

“Ves,” 

“T was just about to eat my lunch,” he said. 

“And I never even thought to bring one!” 

“Picnicking without a lunch!” he exclaimed in mock 
horror. : 

She nodded laughingly. “If it had been as long for you 
since your last picnic as it has for me since my last one, 
you'd likely have forgotten lunch too.” 

“Never!” said Hathaway. “And perhaps it has. It 
seems like ages without end. I expect it’s been a year!”’ 

“A year!” she said contemptuously. “It’s been fourteen 
years since J’ve been on one. My last was with my Uncle 
Robert when I was six years old, and I’ve remembered it 
ever since, though I did forget the lunch.” 

“Well,” said Hathaway abruptly, “aren’t you hungry?” 

“Starved!” she declared frankly. 

“Could you eat—” 

“Anything!” she said promptly. “What have you?” She 

























that ke examined with sincere and unashamed curiosity the bag 
aven! bt he opened for inspection. ‘“Apples—bread—cheese. Oh, 
y or evel; heavenly! I could eat—well, hardtack, zwieback, knacke- 
- up with I brod, anything that’s horrid. And a feast like this! You 


have plenty, haven’t you? And you meant to offer me 
some?” 
Hathaway laughed. “I don’t know about the plenty, 


but I meant to go half and half with you.” 


e will be cag sat on a log and began munching at their lunch. 
creek the “Breaking bread together this way,” suggested 
lets, Hathaway, “we ought to be great friends.” 

“Aren’t we?” she asked, smiling brightly. 
je opentl “hope so. But since we've gone fifty-fifty on the lunch, 
shoes, #0 let's do likewise on names. Mine is Roland Hathaway. 
he beg I'm professor of ancient languages in Alpine College.” 

She offered her vacant hand gayly. “I’ve seen you be- 
mile fom fore,” she said. “I’ve been over there to lectures occa- 
the hou, sionally. I’m Irene Cutting; I live at Hollywood.” 
me bred “Trene Cutting!” exclaimed Hathaway, enlightened. “No 

,  tonder I thought there was something familiar about you. 

in, but # we Seen you—in the papers, and other places—lots of 
e o'clock I times, Still, I never saw you quite like this, and I didn’t 
or at Mite recognize you.” 
m to te “Tdon’t wonder at that,” she declared. “I don’t recog- 
ame Ue ize myself. To-day I’m free—free! You can’t imagine 
igh shos that means! ” 

“Can't 1? To-day I’m free myself—but J’ve had to buy 


My freedom. Rather dearly, it may prove. I’m commit- 
ting almost the unpardonable sin; I’m flying in the face of 
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scholastic convention. To-day is Alpine College’s and Dr. 
Piggott’s big, big day, and instead of being in my place 
to perpetuate the worship of the scholastic ideal, as em- 
bodied by two hundred and seven pounds, or thereabouts, 
I should judge, of boresome Piggott, I’ve went an’ ’ooked 
it, like a bloomin’ boy!” 

“What’ll they do to you?” 

“At the best, reprimand me; at the worst, divorce me 
from my job. It depends rather upon the way I take the 
reprimand, I suppose.” 

An odd shadow flitted across the sunlight of her expres- 
sion. 

“How I envy you!” she exclaimed. 
would divorce me from mine!” 


“Tf only some one 


“Envy! And do you mean to insinuate that you have 
to work? Perish the thought! I’d an idea you inhabitants 


of the ethereal upper strata floated about like gorgeous 
butterflies, toiling not, nor spinning.” 


“47 OUR allusion seems a bit mixed for a professor,” she 

suggested, taking another apple apologetically, 
and biting out a quite appreciable piece. “Excuse me, if 
I talk with my mouth full? You've no idea what a luxury 
that is! It should have been lilies, you know,” she said, 
completing the first sentence. “And I’ve a notion to con- 
fide in you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind?” echoed Hathaway. “Well, rather—not! That 
is, Ido. Id be delighted. You're going to tell me, I sup- 
pose, that only we poor devils who have to work for our 
bread and butter, and conform, and skimp, and take 
orders, and live as our jobs dictate, and be generally 
miserable, are really free; that we’ve no idea what a ter- 
rible burden is wealth and position; and uneasy lies the—” 

Miss Irene Cutting hastily gulped a mouthful of apple 
and interrupted. “Wait! I’m not quite so silly, I hope, as 
that! I’ve no idea you’re free, any more than I am. Is 
anybody at all free?” 

“Well,” said Hathaway judicially, “‘no. 
tively speaking, at any rate.” 

“Then don’t laugh, will you?” she said earnestly. 

“No, I wont. Why?” 

“Why, because this is the first time in my life that I’ve 
had a day to do exactly what I wished to do.” 

“Don’t tell me that!” 

“T will. It’s true. How do you suppose I happen to be . 
here? Why, I ran away! I got up at seven this morning 
and sneaked—yes, sneaked!—out of my home. Isn’t that 
a pretty state of affairs? 

“T took a train and got off at Cambridge, and there I 
went into a department store and bought this suit and these 
shoes, and changed to them and left my other things to be 
called for. Do you know that I’ve about a hundred cos- 
tumes of different sorts, for dancing, for calling, for street- 
wear, for golfing, for skating, for everything imaginable 
almost, but I have not a single thing to my name suitable. 
to wear for a tramp in the woods? And I’ve always adored 
the woods—at a safe distance! And then I just tramped 
straight out of the store and walked until I struck the 
hills. It was my last chance, and I was determined, for 
once, to see what it was like, and to have one day to look 
back upon.” 

“But,” objected Hathaway gently, “I can see no reason 
why you might not have done it any day. Your money, I 
should think, would have just that sort of advantage to 
offer—of making unpremeditated things possible.” 

“Ah, but it isn’t the money,” she said, the sunlight dis- 
appearing completely from her face, transforming her by 
its desertion to an entirely different person. “I believe I 
could be perfectly happy if—well, if I could just be 
myself!” 

“Why can’t you be? I don’t mean to be fatuous. I 
know it’s never easy. It wasn’t easy, for instance, for 
me to come here to-day. Probably I’ll be sorry for it when 


Only compara- 
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“‘A hundred costumes of different sorts, for dancing, for calling, for street-wear; but not a single thing suitable for a tramp in the woods.” 





Roland groaned. 
of this?” 

“You might expose yourself to scarlet fever and call 
in the aid of the city health-officer,” suggested Hewlett. 

“Why do they pick on me?” 

“Because just now classical languages is or are, as the 
auditor may prefer, the learned Doctor’s main drag. So 
you sit in, all around, my son.” 

Roland grimaced his dismay. 

“Bear up,” said Hewlett happily. ‘“There’s one other 
little item. Night of the twenty-fourth we go to the Dean’s, 
informally, to meet the great and good Doctor. You'll get 
a card for that later. 

“Joking aside, Hathaway, it’s an honor for you, and 
everybody will see it that way. Grayson will be wild when 
he finds out the Dean has selected you.” 

“For a plugged nickel, I’d trade with him—and give him 
something to boot!” 

“And cook your career in Alpine before it’s fairly out of 
its shell? No. It can’t be done. Well, I’m off. Drop in 
and see me sometime when you pass.” 

“Thanks,” said Roland. ‘“Good-by.” 

And on the twenty-fourth of the month, spring, which 
had been threatening to come for three weeks, announced 
its arrival in glorious earnest. By the morning of the 
twenty-fifth it had inoculated Hathaway with its virus. 

The day was a flawless gem of opal. Out across the fields 
the far-away hills and forests were greening. 

He fell to thinking bitterly of the rotund Piggott, who, 
the night before, had backed him into a corner and asked 
him in rapid succession seven questions about three ob- 


“Isn’t there any way I can get out 


scure provincial Latin dramatists—questions that 
couldn’t answer, questions that, so help him Heaven! 
would be ashamed to be able to answer, either now or 
so absurdly futile were they! How was he to put up™ 
a whole, interminable day of Piggott? For a day like ti 
it was pretty thick! ; 

Suddenly a meadow-lark on the campus broke into ™ 
turous singing and added the last bit of yeast to the fe 
ment in his soul. ; 

“Out in the woods,” he said to himself, “there willl 
more of the larks singing, and robins, and in the creek i 
trout will be running, and along the hillsides, violets, @ 
liums, lady-slippers—” 

He broke off, squaring his sturdy shoulders. He opendl 
his closet door, pulled out a pair of scuffed tan shoes, 
old gray suit and a battered cap. With decision he be 
to remove his festal attire. : 

Fifteen minutes later found him a quarter of a mile {roe 
the campus, heading, at about four miles to the hat 
straight for the hills, with a bag of apples and some 
and cheese under his arm. f i 

It was, he knew, almost the unpardonable sin, but 
was worth the price—easily worth it, up to one 0 re 
and after one, infinitely more than worth it. For at 
hour, coming through the thickets by the stream to 
place he had marked earlier for his lunching, he came a 
a girl dressed in corduroys, palpably new, and high - 
likewise new but already badly scuffed and much the 
for mud. He halted in surprise, and she turned qui be 
look at him, throwing a finger to her lips at the same™ 
in demand for silence. 





































By Alewander Hull 


Her soft and glistening brown hair aureoled her head 
vith an enchanting disorder; her cheeks were flushed with 
olor; her warm brown eyes were sparkling with excite- 
ment. She wasn’t tall, she wasn’t short, she wasn’t thin, 


EF] he wasn’t—oh, otherwise! But she was charming! She 
jdressed him without the slightest hesitation. “If you 
£ rome softly, you can see him. He’s simply whopping!” 
i “What? Where?” demanded Hathaway, tiptoeing 
oward her. 
“There!” 


She pointed a slim forefinger to the water, and Hatha- 
ay, following its direction, saw in the sunlit stream a mon- 
rous trout, iridescently green and golden, marvelously 
spotted with black polka-dots, lazily waving his tail back 
and forth in the translucent pool. Hathaway plucked a 
bit of blossom from a maple and flicked it neatly into the 
vater three feet from the fish. There was a sudden rush, 
s swirling eddy. The blossom disappeared and presently 
eappeared, rejected by the hoaxed monarch of the pool, 
ho disgustedly darted into a tangle of willows under the 
bank. 

Hathaway and the girl laughed delightedly. She glanced 
t his bag. 

“Are you picnicking?” she asked. 

Hathaway nodded. “And you?” 

“Ves,” 

“J was just about to eat my lunch,” he said. 

“And I never even thought to bring one!” 

“Picnicking without a lunch!” he exclaimed in mock 
horror. 

She nodded laughingly. “If it had been as long for you 
since your last picnic as it has for me since my last one, 
you'd likely have forgotten lunch too.” 

“Never!” said Hathaway. “And perhaps it has. It 
seems like ages without end. I expect it’s been a year!” 

“A year!” she said contemptuously. “It’s been fourteen 
vears since J’ve been on one. My last was with my Uncle 
Robert when I was six years old, and I’ve remembered it 
rr since, though I did forget the lunch.” 

“Well,” said Hathaway abruptly, “aren’t you hungry?” 

“Starved!” she declared frankly. 

“Could you eat—” 

“Anything!” she said promptly. “What have you?” She 
amined with sincere and unashamed curiosity the bag 
opened for inspection. ‘Apples—bread—cheese. Oh, 
meavenly! I could eat—well, hardtack, zwieback, knacke- 
prod, anything that’s horrid. And a feast like this! You 
lave plenty, haven’t you? And you meant to offer me 
some?” 

Hathaway laughed. “I don’t know about the plenty, 
but I meant to go half and half with you.” 
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ere will if HEY sat on a log and began munching at their lunch. 
> creek i “Breaking bread together this way,” suggested 
iolets, tH Hathaway, “we ought to be great friends.” 

“Aren’t we?” she asked, smiling brightly. 
He opel “Thope so. But since we’ve gone fifty-fifty on the lunch, 
| shoes, '$ do likewise on names. Mine is Roland Hathaway. 
» he begil'm professor of ancient languages in Alpine College.” 


She offered her vacant hand gayly. “I’ve seen you be- 





mile in fore,” she said. “I’ve been over there to lectures occa- 
the Sonally. I’m Irene Cutting; I live at Hollywood.” 
ome Irene Cutting!” exclaimed Hathaway, enlightened. “No 
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scholastic convention. To-day is Alpine College’s and Dr. 
Piggott’s big, big day, and instead of being in my place 
to perpetuate the worship of the scholastic ideal, as em- 
bodied by two hundred and seven pounds, or thereabouts, 
I should judge, of boresome Piggott, I’ve went an’ ’ooked 
it, like a bloomin’ boy!” 

“What’ll they do to you?” 

“At the best, reprimand me; at the worst, divorce me 
from my job. It depends rather upon the way I take the 
reprimand, I suppose.” 

An odd shadow flitted across the sunlight of her expres- 
sion. 

“How I envy you!” she exclaimed. 
would divorce me from mine!” 

“Envy! And do you mean to insinuate that you have 
to work? Perish the thought! I’d an idea you inhabitants 
of the ethereal upper strata floated about like gorgeous 
butterflies, toiling not, nor spinning.” 


“Tf only some one 


“7 OUR allusion seems a bit mixed for a professor,” she 

suggested, taking another apple apologetically, 
and biting out a quite appreciable piece. “Excuse me, if 
I talk with my mouth full? You've no idea what a luxury 
that is! It should have been lilies, you know,” she said, 
completing the first sentence. ‘And I’ve a notion to con- 
fide in you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind?” echoed Hathaway. “Well, rather—not! That 
is, I do. I’d be delighted. You're going to tell me, I sup- 
pose, that only we poor devils who, have to work for our 
bread and butter, and conform, and skimp, and take 
orders, and live as our jobs dictate, and be generally 
miserable, are really free; that we’ve no idea what a ter- 
rible burden is wealth and position; and uneasy lies the—” 

Miss Irene Cutting hastily gulped a mouthful of apple 
and interrupted. “Wait! I’m not quite so silly, I hope, as 
that! I’ve no idea you’re free, any more than I am. Is 
anybody at all free?” 

“Well,” said Hathaway judicially, “no. 
tively speaking, at any rate.” 

“Then don’t laugh, will you?” she said earnestly. 

“No, I wont. Why?” 

“Why, because this is the first time in my life that I’ve 
had a day to do exactly what I wished to do.” 

“Don’t tell me that!” 

“T will. It’s true. How do you suppose I happen to be . 
here? Why, I ran away! I got up at seven this morning 
and sneaked—yes, sneaked!—out of my home. Isn’t that 
a pretty state of affairs? 

“T took a train and got off at Cambridge, and there I 
went into a department store and bought this suit and these 
shoes, and changed to them and left my other things to be 
called for. Do you know that I’ve about a hundred cos- 
tumes of different sorts, for dancing, for calling, for street- 
wear, for golfing, for skating, for everything imaginable 
almost, but I have not a single thing to my name suitable. 
to wear for a tramp in the woods? And I’ve always adored 
the woods—at a safe distance! And then I just tramped 
straight out of the store and walked until I struck the 
hills. It was my last chance, and I was determined, for 
once, to see what it was like, and to have one day to look 
back upon.” 

“But,” objected Hathaway gently, “I can see no reason 
why you might not have done it any day. Your money, I 
should think, would have just that sort of advantage to 
offer—of making unpremeditated things possible.” 

“Ah, but it isn’t the money,” she said, the sunlight dis- 
appearing completely from her face, transforming her by 
its desertion to an entirely different person. “I believe I 
could bé perfectly happy if—well, if I could just be 
myself!” 

“Why can’t you be? I don’t mean to be fatuous. I 
know it’s never easy. It wasn’t easy, for instance, for 
me to come here to-day. Probably I’ll be sorry for it when 


Only compara- 
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they haul me over the coals. But with a reasonable 
amount of will-power, I’d think you ought to be able 
occasionally—”’ 

“T know,” she said slowly, brushing the cracker-crumbs 
from her skirt. “It always seems easy—for some one else. 
And then it’s different, seeing it from this angle and seeing 
it—at home.” 





A Revolt of You 






“If you knew Mother, you’d understand. She's a fore 
She’s an efficiency-fiend! Isn’t that a horrible thing ty 













“How?” 

“Well,” she replied, “you 
don’t quite understand the 
You don’t know 


pressure. 
Mother. You—well, you’re 
a man, too. Sometimes I 


think if I had only been a 
man, I’d never have stood it.” 

Hathaway shook his 
head. “It wou'dn’t have 
made any difference, what- 
ever it is,” he said shrewdly. 
“Tf one is a rebel, he’s a 
rebel, regardless of sex or 
color or anything else. The 
trouble is, so many of us want 
to be, but so few of us have 
the courage to try. Now, 
sometimes it seems to me that 
there’s nothing on earth quite 
so futile as teaching Latin to 
college boys whose sole rea- 
son for studying it is that it’s 
required at Alpine. Yet \I 
haven’t the courage to act 
upon my conviction. You'll 
never guess what has been in 


“No.” 

“Why, that I’d be doing far 
more good as the proprietor 
of ‘The Idle Hour,’ which is 
really the Alpine student’s 
chief interest, and his favorite 
congregating place,—a_bil- 
liard-hall,—than as professor 








































say of one’s mother? While I was still a child, it didn’ to 
matter so much; but shouldn’t you say at twenty-plus that ent 
1 was entitled to a tiny bit of latitude? 
“Yet she actually schedules out every hour of my day he 
from eight in the morning = i 
til ten at night, and she knoys she 
where I am and what I’mdp. 
ing at any moment, merely by “a 
consulting my printed sched. : 
ule! Nine to eleven I prac. 
tice my piano, eleven to « 
twelve my French- and Span. a 
ish-lessons, twelve to one my don’ 
voice, one to— But you H 
aren’t interested in that! And . 
I’m past twenty—twenty-one, om 
in a few days. And it’sa H 
tragedy, for me! Alpi 
“I feel as if I were caught a 
in the wheels of some great aa 
machine, and that it’s reyoly. sm 
ing, crushing my individuality then 
slowly but surely, and as im tho 
personally as—yes, Mother # is 
interested in me, tremendous. after 
ly, but quite as impersonally, aaa 
I think sometimes, as any were | 
machine could be. She has ‘ved 
brought me up on the sched HB jig 
ule-system, and she’s vay Ha. 
proud of me as an exponent oy 
of that system. ft A 
“T have time allowed, at eaiGi 
her discretion, for everything fal M 
that she considers worth Me 
while. It’s a sort of millions 






for - tribute - but - not - one- 
penny-for-defense affair for 
me. And I’m absolutely alone 
and powerless to fight it. A 
schedule at twenty, made out 










of Latin and Greek. I’d make 
more money, probably. - I’d 
have more and more varied 
contacts with the boys. I’d do-them more good.” And yet, 
what would people say? There’s the rub!” 

“T shouldn’t mind what they’d say—but it’s not so easy 
defying one’s family. Do you know what Id like? Id 
like to be a poor art-student, daubing at pretentious can- 
vases which I believed in tremendously but couldn’t ever 
make anyone else believe in! I’d like it, not knowing where 
the next crust was coming from, but chancing its coming.” 

Hathaway smiled faintly. “No,” he said. “You think 
you would, but you wouldn’t. It would be infernally un- 
pleasant.” 

“Yes, but at least there’d be some uncertainty about it, 
and some excitement. How would you like to know, minute 
for minute, just what you were going to do day after day 
for weeks and months ahead? How would you like to be 
scheduled—by some one else, who knew exactly what was 
good for you, and when it was good for you, and why it was 
good for you? Some one who hadn’t any more considera- 
tion for your individuality than—than anything!” 

She flung this at him passionately. 

“Not at all,” he admitted. 

Her cheeks had paled, and she seemed, actually, to be 
face to face with some spiritual and emotional crisis. “It’s 
not that I want to paint,” she said, “or that I want to act, 
or that I want to be a professional musician or a profes- 
sional anything else, but simply that I want to be able to 
if I want to. But there’s no chance. 





Piggott had backed him into a corner and asked him seven questions about 
three obscure Latin dramatists. 








by fifty, designed to crush 
your youth and desires! Its 
shameful, I say! And she will 
be perfectly furious when she finds what I’ve done to-day! 
For once, if never again,she’ll be frightened out of her poist! 

“To-morrow we're off for New York and New England. 
It would have been Paris, save for the war. It always his 
been.” 

“Paris,” said Hathaway slowly. ’ 

“I know what you’re thinking,” she said. “And ® 
should I—if it were different. But Paris is just like Holly 
wood to me. I’ve seen it on schedule. So many hoursé 
the Louvre, so many— And I can’t give up any @ 
thing for another. I have to do them all a little. To be 
well-rounded— But I’m ashamed to go on. And Im 
spoiling my only day, and yours, and all so uselesl 
There’s no hope for me, I suppose, until I marry. 
sometimes I’m not at all sure that I shall shake off i 
schedule even then—not if I marry the man Mother 
in mind, I’m afraid.” _ 

Suddenly she jumped down from the log. “Well, I've 
only three hours more. First I want a drink of spa 
water. Then—” th 

“Then, if you don’t mind,” said Hathaway gravely, 
take you to see the grandest view in three States. 
you'll have to climb.” 














































H* put her on the train at Warnersville at five. 
gave him her hand at parting. “My schedule ¢ é 
allow calls two afternoons a week,” she said, 













“outh By Alexander Hull 





t force, en’t that we are going away to-morrow, I’d ask you 





Ling to Sas to see me. With one real friend, I think I could 
didn't endure it.” 





Never, otherwise, would 
“Shall I—may I—write 





us that His own mood was reckless. 


he have made that rejoinder. 








ly day, you?” ; = 3 
Ing Un- Her eyes rested upon him thoughtfully. Thank you, 

knows #% che said. “I don’t know. I—I will let you know if you 
'mdo- % may. Not unless you hear from me. I— This day has 








rely by #% heen wonderful—this afternoon.” Then she added (was it 
“Sched pointedly?): “I think I shall be back in six months.” 

I prac- “J shall remember,” he said suddenly. ‘Good-by.” 

ven to “Good-by. I hope they wont be too severe with you.” 

d Span- “J don’t believe they will be,” said Hathaway. “But I 








one my #% don’t believe I shall care much, now, if they are.” 

ut you He released her hand with a sudden pressure, and as the 
it! And train started, hurried down the aisle and leaped to the 
ity-one, HF depot platform. 
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His watch told him that if he struck out for 
Alpine at once, he might still be in time for the ban- 
















caught quet and his eulogy of Dr. Piggott. Instead of 
le great ME doing ‘so, he went into a cz 
Tevol: Mi restaurant for dinner and ‘ \< ie? 
iduality HP then trudged slowly and | SR} 
1 asim HE thoughtfully back to the ‘i877 $ | Af \ 
lotheris (dormitory, arriving long pees BY yy 
rendous- HB after the banquet was over ~“/j=* #7 xb 
rsonally, and the gymnasium lights ei ia x7 
Sh wereout. Andon the way hear- xis ® 
e = V6 


fived at two decisions, each calcu- 
lated to be a source of considerable 
worry and vexation of spirit to a totally 
innocent being—the first to the Dean 
of Alpine, the second to the 
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aitermoon a student handed , * 





to omg Hathaway a note from Dr. -* 
res! br Vance, the Dean, requesting 
bee his presence at the office. This 

B ' 


§ technically known as “being p 
called on the carpet.” He smiled a lit- 

ue and went down the hall to the sanctum of 
he Dean. 

The Dean was a kindly 

an who had grown old 

Md gray in the service; 











. i mis blue eyes were slightly 
ou a fed and diffused in col- 
ie Mt, his ivory skin finely 


inked; and in his bear- 
p there was a great dig- 


















useleay ty, worthy of the great 
Ty: te ith he had in the im- 
aa we t—the supreme 
other Dortan e—of the “high- 
Well, It eation.” He shook 

; bessor Hathaway’s 


land some punctilious 
sy and asked if he 
a been ill. 
Hathaway smiled. “No. 
0 be ae, honest with 
+ Vance, I simpl 
| Ar ¥ at hooky.” . P ; 
edule " frown changed the pattern of “~ “=a 
Wrinkles of the Dean’s face. a 
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“Hooky?” he said. “I don’t believe I quite understand.” 
“Well,” said Hathaway, “perhaps it was spring fever, 
or it may have been just a streak of natural perversity 
in me, but it seemed to me all at once that on such a day 
as yesterday I simply couldn’t stand speeches—and I cut 
out into the woods, where I saw a most monstrous trout 
who was hungry, but not for maple-blossoms, and a fox 
who was in a tremendous hurry, and robins and squirrels, 
and a wonderful view, and best of all—though I dare say 
you'll not believe it—a wood-nymph—a dryad. Actually!” 
The Dean’s face clouded, expressing a gentle pain. “But 
my dear young friend,” he said in distressed tones, 
“couldn’t you have waited, at least until Saturday?” 
“Ah, but then the dryad wouldn’t have been there!” 
“Ah—er,” said the Dean, obviously at a loss as to 
whether this was a joke, “but of all days, yesterday! I am 
very much disappointed in you. In your position a certain 
—er—respect for the traditions and honor of Alpine is 
,_, Yeally essential. We knew, of 
, * course, in engaging you that you 
of. were very young; and yet until 
S yesterday I must admit that you 
had justified our every good ex- 
pectation of you. But you shouldn’t 
have done that. A man of Dr. Pig- 
gott’s prominence, you know! It was 
very embarrassing. Plainly he didn’t 
. z understand it— your absence. 
ie, Se He had been very favorably im- 
#= g, pressed with you. It made it 
necessary that I should—er— 
prevaricate to preserve the— 
re that is, I told him that I be- 
“e lieved that you were ill. I—I 
gs do not like to think of that. 
‘4, 42: But obviously some explana- 
: Hpi: y xp 


self—that is, I should not 
- have if Professor Gates had 
* not seen you passing his home. 
It has been a very great dis- 
appointment to me.” 
Hathaway was grave, though 
his eyes were twinkling. “Dr. 
Vance,” he said, “hasn’t it 
“,» ever occurred to you that 
perhaps we ‘intellectuals’ 
take ourselves too seriously? 
Don’t you ever wonder if 
many of these things really 
~~ matter? Do you never have 
% the idea that the making of 
: many books and the teach- 
245. ing of them is a weariness 
& of the flesh? Don’t you 
‘sometimes have a suspicion 
that there’s a good bit of 
futility in— well, in the 
teaching of Latin and 
Greek, for instance? 
To tell the truth, I’m not 
precisely satisfied with 
my work. This playing hooky yes- 
terday wasn’t a sporadic affair; it 
was the symptom of a disease that, 
I’m afraid, is still there.” 
“My dear sir!” pro- 
tested the Dean in real 
horror. “I had no idea! 
I am deeply pained! I— 
I cannot believe that these 
words express your real, 
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lasting feeling in the matter. If I did, I should be im- 
pelled to think, in spite of the excellence of your work and 
scholarship, that you had made a mistake in selecting your 
vocation. I—” 

“Dr. Vance,” said Hathaway, no longer even wishing 
to smile, “you are right. I’m sorry—very sorry. I’ve not 
let you in for this intentionally. It was my honest belief 
that I wanted to teach. I thought I’d be doing so much 
good. I took myself dreadfully seriously. But I see now 
that it wasn’t the thing for me. I can’t do it any longer. 
I’m going to present my resignation at once. I have only 
the highest respect for you personally, and I had no wish 
to be disrespectful to you or the college—or Dr. Piggott, 
either—yesterday. But—” 

The Dean was silent for a moment. “This pains me 
deeply,” he said again. “I hope you will not say anything 
about it elsewhere.” 

“Not a word,” said Hathaway instantly. 

“Thank you. It would be a most unfortunate thing for 
the papers to get hold of, and most regrettable from the 
standpoint of Alpine’s prestige. If you are determined, 
there is nothing for us to do, of course, but to accept, with 
regret, your resignation. Have you decided what you are 
going to do?” 

“T have,” said Roland, his hand upon the doorknob. 
“T’m going to invest my savings in a half-interest in “The 
Idle Hour.’ ” 


ITH that he went out into the hall, leaving the Dean 
the prey of a terrible, incredulous horror—horror 
easily justified. The Dean well knew that there existed 
some subtle antagonism between the higher education and 
the press. There arose in his mind the memories of several 
unfortunate occasions upon which enterprising journals, 
pandered to by facetious and graceless reporters, had taken 
a positively unholy delight in revealing certain scholastic 
scandals which had proven exceedingly provocative of 
derision. Now, for a brilliant young professor to desert the 
scholastic career and—in the very same town—to take over 
the proprietorship of a billiard-hall! Horribile dictu! 

What the good Dean feared was exactly what happened. 
One enterprising young reporter wrote an imaginary in- 
terview between himself and Roland, wherein the erstwhile 
professor declared that he was a live wire, whereas Alpine 
was a dead one, that he had always advocated the use of 
slang, that he was a radical, firmly believed in woman’s 
suffrage and had had an ambition, since he was four years 
of age, to own a billiard-hall; so he had taught in Alpine 
long enough to save him the wherewithal to buy him one! 

Paper after paper copied this fictitious monologue by 
Professor Hathaway, fairly breaking the Dean’s heart and 
rousing in Roland mingled laughter and rage. 

A few weeks later Roland received two very unexpected 
letters in the morning mail. The first was headed Seattle, 
Washington, and was from his father. It included a news- 
paper clipping of the alleged interview. The note said: 


What the devil does this mean, anyway? Are you coming 


to your senses, or have you gone crazy? And why the billiard- 
hall? C. F428 


The second said: 


You've done it! How ever did you dare? I suspect the inter- 
view inclosed isn’t quite accurate. No—don’t write. There is 
even a sort of semiofficial censorship upon my mail just now. 
At any rate, Mother would want to know all about you, and 
I fancy that might be fatal. Anyway, we are coming home 
very soon—the twentieth, I think. 

And do you know, I promised myself that if you broke away, 


I would too. I haven’t quite, yet, but— 
IRENE CUTTING. 


N the twenty-second he received a postal, saying: 
“Thursday.” A cryptic message apparently, but not 
impossible to interpret. He had not been waiting half an 


A Revolt of Youth 


hour at the place of their former meeting before she camp 
no longer clad in corduroys—this was August, not May~ 
but in a cool linen suit bordered with green braid. 

“Back again!” he cried happily as he took her hand 

She nodded. “Yes. And are you prepared to back me 
up in rebellion?” 

“Tam. You didn’t stay your six months?” 

‘‘As you see—no! It’s the opening gun in my campaign 
I forced Mother home—in the middle of August!” 

“Yet you claimed to be a downtrodden slave. Hoy dij 
you manage it?” 

“Did I mention a certain young man of Mother’s choice? 
Well, he lives in Hollywood. And in Nova Scotia, whic 
is where we wound up, there was a young man named Mi. 
forth, who was decidedly not Mother’s choice, and qhik 
my schedule was responsible for keeping him pretty 
thoroughly away from me, schedules, you know, can} 
cover willful glances. And now and then Mother inte. 
cepted one of those harmless glances, and—here we are!” 

“Do you mean that you deliberately—” 

“Ido! And now—Mother’s choice is a constant caller” 

“From the frying-pan into the fire?” 

“It would be, if it were not that I am counting upm 
your moral support, at least. I’m going to send Mr. Gate 
packing or perish in the attempt. I’ve an idea that only 
one thing prevents him from forcing my hand.” 

“And that?” 

“The prospect of Mother in the réle of mother 
Tell me, please, all about your—escapade.” 


2: O begin with,” said Hathaway, “all that intervie 

was a lie. I flatly refused to tell tales out of school 
and they made it up. When the Dean reprimanded me 
very gently, I fired myself.” 

“Then it hasn’t always been your ambition to ow: 
billiard-hall?” 

“Hardly! I'll tell you about it. When I got throw 
school,—I got through too young, I guess,—I took a suddet 
notion that I didn’t want to go into business, but that lé 
be a Ph. D. and very select and very learned and all thi 
sort of thing. Father was furious. He had offered me fir 
thousand dollars and a job in the works,—he’s a sip 
builder in Seattle, making no end of money these days, y 
can imagine,—and he was thoroughly disgusted with m 
The joke of it is that he was right and I was wrong, # 
ought to have had sense enough to see. Our family i 
built ships for a hundred and fifty years. I ought to ham 
known I couldn’t get away from it. It’s in our blood. Am 
so—well, I’m going back to the job. But not yet. — 

“To get into our firm, you have to have a stake ini 
even if it’s only a nominal one. And that’s perfectly nig 
too. I don’t complain. My stake was that five thousim 
dollars Father offered me four years ago, and thatl 
fused. And when I left, the old man told me I'd come! 
my senses some day, but that I needn’t come to the J 
without the five thousand, because if I did, I’d not gett 

“But where does ‘The Idle Hour’ come in?” 

“It is supplying the deficit. From it I get a hunds 
dollars every month, besides my bare living expenses. 
two years I shall have saved twenty-five hundred. 19 
sell out my share in the place then, take my saving 
depart for Elliott Bay and a really truly job!” 

“Two years!” said Miss Cutting. ‘ 

“T know—it’s a long time. But it’s my own fault. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. ‘“You don't have } 
wait two years, you know,” she remarked, coloring faint 

He smiled. “No?” ‘ 

“T will give you—lend you—the two thousand.” 

Hathaway looked at her oddly. “You will? Don't} 
know you can’t do that, Miss Cutting? And besides 
scarcely know me.” 

“That isn’t true—really,” she replied. 
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“It made it necessary to prevaricate to preserve the—that is, I told him | believed you were ill.” 








when one doesn’t need the usual course. And I trust 
you.” « 

Hathaway shook his head, but his heart was singing 
acceptance. 

it would be an investment,” she said. 

Yes, but I couldn’t take it.” 

“Why not?” 

“More reasons than one, but one will do. I shouldn’t 

be here any longer to give your rebellion moral support. 
Isn’t that one good enough?” 
; “No, not at all. Please, Mr. Hathaway. The money 
Svery little to me; I shouldn’t even miss it. And it would 
save you two years. You can pay it back. Make any con- 
ditions you wish; I sha’n’t care about that.” 

Any conditions?” interrupted Hathaway. 

Any, she said, for the moment blind to his tone. 

The condition I would make is one that you’d never 
Consent to, I’m afraid.” 

She flushed, but she stood her ground. ‘You can no more 

an try me,” she said faintly. 

As far as the money is concerned,” said Hathaway, 

ve no scruples at all; for while I sha’n’t havé, perhaps, as 
much as you, I shall have considerably more than a little, 
sme day. And this much, at any rate, I can promise you: 
you wont, if you agree, ever have to live again on a sched- 

+ Trene—I can’t take your money alone; you must give 
me more than that.” 

©w—much—more?” she asked almost in a whisper. 
thaway moved over to the log beside her.- “Very 


jM@uch more,” he said firmly. “Everything.” 


“You mean?” 


“T mean—yourself.” 

Her eyes lifted to his, and she looked searchingly into 
his face, making no attempt to withdraw the hand which 
he had taken. “You do mean it?” she questioned. 

For answer Hathaway kissed her. 

“And yet,” she said after a moment, “it doesn’t seem 
possible. We hardly know each other at all. And yet I 
do—” She fell silent. 

“You don’t have to eat the whole cake to know whether 
you're going to like it, do you, dear?” demanded Hathaway. 

“No. But—well, if you’re sure?” 

“Shall I try to convince you?” asked Hathaway with un- 
mistakable intention in his eye. 

At that she laughed. “I don’t know; perhaps you’d 
better!” 

And he did. But presently, releasing herself, she said: 

“Mother, of course, will be perfectly furious. There will 
be a very terrible scene, and I don’t envy you asking her.” 

Hathaway smiled. “Well, I’ll take the chance of asking 
her, all right, but I wont take the chance of losing you. 
We are three miles from Warnersville. We each have good 
heavy shoes. There is a shady side to the road. Warners- 
ville is the county seat. There is a courthouse there. I 
never tried to get one before, but I know, in a vague sort 
of way, that you get them at courthouses. And there are 
a dozen ministers, I’m sure, within hailing distance of that 
building. Why argue with anyone?” 

Their eyes met, and between them there passed in subtle 
exchange a fleeting spark of confidence, determination, sur- 
render. He lifted her down from her seat on the log, and 
together they took the trail toward Warnersville. 

























By ALBERT PATSEOCON TERHUNE 


for a week, until his mahogany-and- 

snow coat shone. This happened at the 
Place, far up in the North Jersey hinterland, 
and it was all to make him presentable for the Westminster 
Kennel Show at New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
Then one morning his two gods, the Mistress and the 
Master, took him for a thirty-mile ride in the Place’s 
only car. 

The drive began at the Place, the domain where Lad 
had ruled as King among the lesser four-footed folk for 
so many years. It ended at Madison Square Garden, where 
ihe annual four-day dog-show was in progress. 

Perhaps you have read how Lad fared at that show— 
how, at the close of the first day, when he had two victories 
to his credit, the Mistress took pity on his misery and 
decreed that he should be carried home without waiting 
out the remaining three days of the ordeal. 

The Master went out first, to get the car and bring it 
around to the side exit of the Garden. The Mistress gath- 
ered up Lad’s belongings—his brush, dog-biscuits and so 
forth—and followed with Lad himself. Out of the huge 
building, with its reverberating barks and yells from two 
thousand canine throats, she went. Lad paced, happy and 
majestic, at her side. He knew he was going home, and 
the unhappiness of the hideous day dropped from him. 

At the exit, the Mistress was forced to leave a deposit 
of five dollars, “to insure the return of the dog to his 
bench”—to which bench of agony she vowed, secretly, Lad 
should never return. Then she was told the law demands 
that all dogs in New York City streets shall be muzzled. 

In vain she explained that Lad would be in the streets 
only for such brief time as the car would require to journey 
to the One Hundred and Thirtieth Street Ferry. The door- 
attendant insisted that the law was inexorable. So, lest a 
policeman hold up the car for such disobedience to the city 
statutes, the Mistress reluctantly bought a muzzle. It was 
a diabolical contrivance of steel wires that fenced in the 
nose and mouth of its wearer most painfully, though it 
hardly showed at all. A thin leather strap hidden by the 
fur fastened it about the victim’s neck. 

Never in all his years had Lad worn a muzzle. Never, 
until to-day, had he been chained. The splendid eighty- 
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L« had been brushed and bathed, daily, 
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‘on its six-mile.run to the ferry. 
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A story of that truly multi 

mewes 

wonderful dog, LAD em 

Hoot, 

side, | 

burt | 

he on 

shio! 

; Lad 

pound collie had been as free of the Place and Bion «, 

of the forests as any human, and with no worst Biront y 

restrictions than his own soul and his white BBround 

conscience put upon him. To him this muzle Bho gy 

was a horror. Not even the loved touch of the Mistress Bihar ca 
dear fingers as she adjusted the thing to his beautifil Hp ayoj, 
head could lessen the degradation. And the discomfot Miog-nat 
of it—a discomfort that amounted to actual pain—wa Lad § 
almost as bad as the humiliation. eather 










































With his absurdly tiny white forepaws the huge dog Siuhhed 
sought to dislodge the torture-implement. He strove t Mf the ¢. 
rub it off against the Mistress’ skirt, but beyond shifting Hie sono} 
it so that the forehead strap covered one of his eyes, ® I Just | 
could not budge it. faster | 

Lad looked up at the Mistress in wretched appeal. Sti@hamply 
was his deity. All his life she had given him of her gee @iadden ¢ 
tleness, her love, her sweet understanding. Yet to-day Mhe seat 
she had brought him to this abode of noisy torment and The < 
had kept him here from morning to dusk. And now, JS Miighty-n¢ 
as the vigil seemed ended, she was tormenting him, to nerve Sit onto 
rack, by this contraption she had fastened over his n0% %% He Jan 
Lad did not rebel, but he besought. And the Mistresi@ith q ¢ 
understood. : Directly 

“Laddie, dear!” she whispered as she led him across Mt Mitlivery.t 
sidewalk to the curb where the Master waited with tg going 
car. “Laddie, old friend, I’m just as sorry about it as YORBllen wit 
are. But it’s only for a few minutes. Just as soon a ¥a Now, g 
get to the ferry, we'll take it off and throw it into MUR worse 
river. And we’ll never bring you again where dogs have the wo 
wear such things. I promise. It’s only for a few minutes gited of ¢, 

The Mistress, for once, was mistaken. Lad was to Walgiete sms 
the accursed muzzle for much, much longer than “a l7iitee-ton 
minutes.” - BE ven as 

“Give him the whole back seat to himself, and come ™iimpactly 
front here with me,” suggested the Master as the Misti io one 
and Lad arrived alongside the car. “The poor old on ad six in 
has been so cramped up and pestered, all day, that he His leap 
like to have a whole seat to stretch out on.” oa t Of the 

Accordingly the Mistress opened the door and moti orough fa 





Lad to the back seat. At a bound, the collie was om 
cushion and proceeded to curl up thereon. The a 
got into the front seat with the Master. The car set 


ng-car 
tion. 
utct alo 
















Lad was a dog of forest and lake and hill. 
Never before had he been in a city. The myriad blended 
noises confused and deafened him. The myriad blended 
emells assailed his keen nostrils. The swirl of countless 
multicolored lights stung and blurred his vision. But 
newest and most sickening of all the day’s novelties was 
the muzzle. In vain he pawed the thing, first with one 
foot, then with both. He could joggle it from side to 
side. but that was all. And each shift of the steel bars 
hurt his tender nose and tenderer sensibilities worse than 
he one before. He tried to rub it off against the seat- 
shion, with the same distressing result. 

Lad looked up at the backs of his gods and whined 


ace and ery softly. In the babel of noise all around him, the sound 
no Worst ivent unheard. Nor did the Mistress or the Master turn 
us whité Sound, on general principles, to speak a word of cheer to 
iS muz% Whe sufierer. They were in a mix-up of crosswise traffic 
Mistress Bhat called for every atom of their attention if they were 
beautift! #%o avoid collision. It was no time for conversation or for 
iscomfort Hop-patting. 


ain—ws H Lad got to his feet and stood uncertainly on the slippery 
father cushion, seeking to maintain his balance while he 


nuge dof Mubbed a corner of the muzzle against one of the supports 
strove Bf the car’s lowered top. Working away with all his might, 
1 shifting He sought to get a leverage that could pry loose the muzzle. 
eyes, ME Just then there was a brief gap in the traffic. The 

aster put on speed, and darting ahead of a delivery truck, 
eal. Sie@harply rounded the corner into a side-street. The car’s 
her ge gindden twist threw Lad clean off his precarious balance on 
et to-daj Hie seat and hurled him against one of the rear doors. 
ment and The door, insecurely shut, could not withstand the 
now, JUS HBghty-pound impact. It burst open, and Lad was flung 
, to nerve aut onto the greasy asphalt of the avenue. 
his 00%: 3 He landed full on his side, in the muck of the roadway, 
 MistteS ith a force that shook the breath clean out of him. 

iectly above his head glared the twin lights of the 
across the bivery-truck the Master had just shot past. The truck 
with the Be going at a good twelve miles an hour, and the dog had 
it as yo yea within six feet of its wide front wheels. 
oon as Ft Now, a collie is like no other animal on earth. He is, 
t into the Worst, more wolf than dog. And at best he has more 
gs have the wolf’s lightning-swift instinct than has any other 
minutes: ted of canine. For which reason Lad was not, then and 
as to walgmere, smashed flat and dead under. the fore-wheels of a 
an “a te-ton truck. 

7 Even as the tires grazed his fur, Lad gathered himself 

1d come PPtipactly together, his feet well under him, and sprang 
e Mistres lone side. The lumbering truck missed him by less 


- old chap 


Misix inches. But it mi ; 
“that bell ut it missed him. 


Awa brought him scramblingly down on all fours, 
the truck’s way but on the wrong side of the 


| moi eenlare. It brought him under the very fender of a 
. Mistres ~ i that was going at a good pace in the opposite 


set fot Mics And again a leap that was inspired by quick 
ar |. alone, lifted the dog free of this newest death- 


He halted and 
stared piteously around in 
search of his deities. But in that glare and 
swelter of traffic a trained human eye could not have rec- 
ognized any particular car. Moreover the Mistress and 
the Master were a full half-block away down the less 
crowded side-street and were making up for lost time by 
putting on all the speed they dared, before turning into 
the next westward traffic-artery. They did not look back, 
for directly in front of them there was a car the driver 
of which seemed uncertain as to his wheel-control, and the 
Master was maneuvering to pass it in safety. Not until 
they had reached the lower end of Riverside Drive, a half- 
mile to the north, did either the Master or the Mistress 
turn around for a word with the dog they loved. 

Meantime, Lad was standing irresolute and panting in 
the middle of Columbus Circle. Cars of a million types, 
from flivver to trolley, seemed to be whizzing directly at 
him from every direction at once. A bound, a dodge, or 
a deft shrinking back would carry him out of one such 
peril—barely out of it—when another, or fifty others, 
beset him. And all the time, even while he was trying to 
duck out of danger, his frightened eyes and his pulsing 
nostrils sought the Mistress and the Master. 

His eyes, in that mixture of flare and dusk, told him 
nothing except that a host of motors were in danger of 
killing him. But his nose told him what it had not been 
able to tell him since morning—namely, that through the 
reek of gasoline and horseflesh and countless human scents, 
there was a nearness to fields and woods and water. And 
toward that blessed mingling of familiar odors he dodged 
his threatened way. 

By a miracle of luck and skill he crossed Columbus 
Circle and came to a standstill on a sidewalk beside a 
low gray-stone wall. Behind the wall, his nose told him, 
lay miles of meadow and wood and lake—Central Park. 
But the smell of the Park brought him no scent of the 
Mistress or of the Master. And it was they, infinitely 
more than his beloved countryside, that he craved. He 
ran up the street, on the sidewalk, for a few rods—hesitant, 
alert, watching in every direction. Then, perhaps seeing 
a figure in the other direction that looked familiar, he 
dashed at top speed eastward for half a block. Then he 
made a peril-fraught sortie out into the middle of the 
traffic-humming street, deceived by the look of a passing 
car. 

The car was traveling at twenty miles an hour, but in 
less than a block Lad caught up with it—and this, in spite 
of the many things he had to dodge and the greasy slip- 
periness of the unfamiliar roadway. An upward glance, 
as he came alongside the car, told him his chase was in 
vain, and he made his precarious way to the sidewalk 
once more. 

There he stood bewildered, heartsick—lost / 

Yes, he was lost. And-he-realized it—realized it as 
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fully as would a city-dweller snatched up by magic and 
set down amid the trackless Himalayas. He was lost, and 
horror bit deep into his soul. 

A lesser dog might have continued to waste energy and 
risk life by galloping aimlessly back and forth, running 
hopefully up to every stranger he met, then slinking off 
in scared disappointment and searching afresh. 

Lad was too wise for that. He was lost; his adored 
Mistress had somehow left him, as had the Master, in this 
bedlam-like place, all alone. He stood there hopeless, head 
and tail adroop, his great heart dead within him. 

Presently he became aware once more that he was still 
wearing his abominable muzzle. In the stress and fear of 
the past few minutes Lad had actually forgotten the pain 
and vexation of the thing. Now the irritation of it came 
back to add to his despair. And, as a sick animal will 
ever creep to the woods and to the waste places for soli- 
tude, so the soul-sick Lad now turned from the clangor 
and evil odors of the street to seek the stretch of country- 
land he had scented. Over the gray wall he sprang and 
came earthward with a crash among the leafless shrubs that 
edged the south boundary of Central Park. 


HEE in the Park there were people and lights and 
motorcars too. But they were few, and they were far 
off. Around the dog was a grateful darkness and aloneness. 
He lay down on the dead February grass and panted. He 
was very tired, and he was hollow from lack of food... He 
had eaten nothing all day. Like most high-strung dogs 
at a show, he had drunk a great deal of water and had 
refused to touch a morsel of food. But he was not hungry, 
even now, for hunger goes only with peace of mind in a 
dog like Lad. He was cruelly thirsty, however. He got 
up from his slushy couch on the dead turf and trotted 
wearily toward the nearest branch of the Central Park 
lake. At the brink he stooped to drink. 

Soggy ice still covered the lake, but the mild weather 
had left a half-inch of water over it. Lad tried to lap 
up enough of this water to allay his craving thirst—but he 
could not. Either through faulty adjustment or from his 
own futile efforts to scrape it off, the awkward steel hinge 
had become jammed and would not open. Lad could not 
get his teeth a half-inch apart. 

After much effort he managed to protrude the end of 
his pink tongue and to touch the water with it, but it was 
a painful and drearily slow process, this absorbing of 
water drop by drop. More through fatigue than because 
his thirst was slaked, he stopped at length and turned 
away. 

The next half-hour was spent in a diligent, torturing 
and wholly useless attempt to rid himself of his muzzle. 
Then the dog lay panting and athirst once more, his tender 
nose sore and bruised and bleeding, the muzzle as firmly 
fixed in place as ever. Another journey to the lake and an- 
other Tantalus-effort to drink—and the pitifully harassed 
dog’s uncanny brain began to work. He no longer let him- 
self heed the muzzle. Experience of the most painful sort 
had told him he could not dislodge it. Nor in that 
clamorous and ill-smelling city beyond the park wall could 
he hope to find the Mistress and the Master. These things 
being certain, his mind went on to the next step. And 
the next step was—home! 

Home! The Place, where his happy, beautiful life had 
been spent, where his two gods abode, where there were no 
clang and reek and peril, as here in New York. Home! — 
the house of peace! 

Lad stood up. He drew in great breaths of the muggy 
air, and he turned slowly about two or three times, head 
up, nostrils aquiver. For a full minute he stood thus. 
Then he lowered his head and trotted westward. No 
longer he moved uncertainly, but with as much sureness 
as if he were traversing the forest behind the Place—the 
forest that had been his roaming-ground since puppyhood. 















Now, this is not a Mowgli tale or any other type 
fanciful yarn. Therefore I do not pretend to acooyg 
Lad’s heading unswervingly toward the northwest, jg 
exact direction of the Place, thirty miles distant, any - 
than I can account for the authentic case of a collie lo 
in 1917, made his way four hundred miles from the} be 
of a new owner in southern Georgia to the doorstep of 
former and better loved master in the mountains of Ny 
Carolina—any more than I can account for the flight Me Lz 
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a homing pigeon or of the northbound duck in gal y: 
God gives to certain animals a whole set of mystic 4 
which He withholds, utterly, from humans. No ge me 
student can doubt that. And no dog-student or ds 3 
delving psychologist can explain it. the 
Northwestward jogged Lad. And in half a mikM ora 
came to the western wall of Central Park. Without ti dre 
ing aside to seek a gateway, he cleared the wall and { ] 


himself on Eighth Avenue, in the very middle of a} Av 
Keeping on the sidewalk and paying no heed to the not 


pedestrians, he moved along to the next westward sam gro 
and turned down it toward the Hudson River. Soq I 
and certainly did he move that none would have taken the 
for a lost dog. dog 


Under the roaring elevated road at Columbus Avenwiim offic 
trotted, his ears tormented by the racket of a train dy fired 
rattled bangingly above him, his senses so blurred by N 


sound that he all but forgot to dodge a southbaly patr 
trolley-car. fire ; 

Down the cross-street to Amsterdam Avenue he tm to a1 
A patrolman, on his way to the West Sixty-ninth Say no 0 
police station to report for night duty, was so taken mark 
his own lofty thoughts that he quite forgot to glam very 
the big mud-spattered dog that padded past him. targe 

For this lack of observation the patrolman was desig whol 


to lose a good opportunity for fattening his monthly Th 
—for on reaching the station, he learned that a ig Smasl 
fully distressed man and woman had just been there, echoe 
car, to offer a fifty-dollar reward for the finding ofa “W 


mahogany-and-white collie answering to the name ofl barrel 
“M 

S the dog reached Amsterdam Avenue, a high At on 
voice squealed delightedly. A three-year-old ag 

ot. 


a mere fluff of gold and white and pink, was crossili 
Avenue, convoyed by a fat woman in black. Lad Lad 
jogging past the mother and child when the latter diy left fl 
ered the passing dog. Invisib 

With a shriek of joyous friendliness the baby flum dozen 
self upon Lad and wrapped both arms about his sii Behinc 
neck. someth 

“Why, doggie!” she shrilled ecstatically. “Why, Lad 
dear doggie! I love you!” he had 

Now, Lad was in dire haste to get home, and lat seemed 
in equally dire misery of mind and body. But his big Ward jo 


























went out in eagerly loving answer to the impulsive He y 
He worshiped children and would cheerfully endut ye 
ro 






them any amount of mauling. 
At the baby embrace and the baby voice, he# 
short in his progress. His plumy tail wagged® 






Tecruits 


tog! 
















friendliness. His muzzled nose sought wistfully to Not 0 
pink little face on a.level with his own. The Man hir 
ened her hug and laid her rose-leaf cheek close to oe ma 

“T love you, doggie!” she whispered in Lad’s @& Th 


And then the fat woman in black bore down upam 
Fiercely she yanked the baby away from the dog Tage uman t 
seeing that the mud on Lad’s shoulder had soiled theca Nady to 
white coat, she whirled her umbrella aloft and D _? 
down with a resounding thwack over the dogs PY 

Lad staggered under the heavy blow. Hot t6SiaRe 
blazed through his first instant of grieved astomse 
He had never before been struck. Had a man—® ‘s 
the Master—raised hand against him, the dog wo angi 
been at the assailant’s throat in too brief Himes ty of 
attack to be fended off. ty 
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» By Albert Payson Terhune 


But this unpleasant fat creature in black was not a man. 
Wherefore, Lad contented himself by baring his white teeth 
and with growling deep menace, far down in his throat. 

The woman shrank back, scared, and she screamed 
joudly. On the instant, the station-bound patrolman was 

ide her. 

e's wrong. madam?” asked the bluecoat. 

The woman pointed a wabbly and fat forefinger at 
Lad, who had taken up his westward journey again and 
was halfway across the street. 

“Mad-dog!”’ she sputtered hysterically. 
me. Bit af me, anyhow!” Hit 

Without waiting to hear the last qualifying sentence, 
the patrolman gave chase. Here was a chance for hon- 
orable blotter-mention, at the very least. As he ran, he 
drew his pistol. 

Lad had reached the westward pavement of Amsterdam 
Avenue and was in the side-street beyond. He was 
not hurrying, but his choppily short wolf-trot ate up 
ground in deceptively quick time. 

By the time the policeman had reached 
the ‘west corner of street and avenue, the 
dog was nearly a half-block ahead. The 


“He—he bit 


RG, vere 


fired. 
Now, anyone (but a very newly appointed ‘ ss 
patrolman or a movie-hero) knows that to e 
fire a shot, when running, is worse than fatal re 

to any chance of accuracy. No marksman— Soaien 
no one who has the remotest knowledge of 
marksmanship—will do such a thing. The 
very best pistol-expert cannot hope to hit his 
target if he is joggling his own arm and his 
whole body by the motion of running. 

The bullet flew high and to the right, 
smashing a second-story window and making the 
echoes resound deafeningly through the narrow street. 

“What’s up?” asked a boy who stood beside a 
barrel bonfire with a group of chums. 

“Mad-dog!”’ puffed the policeman as he sped past. 
At once the boys joined gleefully in the chase, out- 
distancing the officer, just as the latter fired a second 
shot. 

Lad felt a white-hot ridge of pain cut along his 
left flank like a whip-slash. He wheeled to face his 
invisible foe, and he found himself looking at a half- 
dozen boys who charged whoopingly down on him. / 
Behind the boys clumped a man in blue, flourishing 
something bright. 

Lad had no taste for this sort of attention. Always 
he had loathed strangers. And these new strangers 
semed bent on catching him—on barring his home- 
Ward journey. 

He wheeled around again and continued his 
Westward journey at a faster pace. The hue and 
ay broke into louder yells, and three or four new 
Meruits joined the pursuers. The yap of “Mad- 

Mad-dog!” filled the air. 
Not one of these people—not even the police- 
man himself—had any evidence that the collie 
was'mad. There is probably not one really 
rabid dog Seen at large in New York or in any 
wet city three times a year. Yet at the back of the 
throat ever lurks that fool cry of “Mad-dog!” 
ty to leap forth into shouted words at the faintest 
Provocation. 
One wonders, disgustedly, how many thousand . 
=ss and totally harmless pet dogs in the course * 
# Year are thus hunted down and shot or kicked 
to death in the sacred name of humanity, just 
some idiot mistakes a hanging tongue or an uncer- 
ity of direction for signs of that semi-phantom malady 
Bas rabies! A dog is lost. He wanders to and fro 


ay 


_— 
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in bewilderment. Boys pelt or chase him. His tongue 
lolls, and his eyes glaze with fear. Then, ever, rises the 
yell of ““Mad-dog!”’ and a friendly, lovable pet is joyfully 
tracked to death. 

Lad crossed Broadway, threading his path through the 
trolley-and-taxi procession, and galloped down the hill 
toward Riverside Park. Close always at his heels fol- 
lowed the shouting crowd. Twice, by sprinting, the patrol- 
man gained the front rank of the hunt, and twice he fired— 
both bullets going wide. Across West End Avenue and 
then across Riverside Drive went Lad, hard-pressed, and 
fleeing at top speed. The cross-street ran directly down to 
a pier that jutted a hundred feet out into the Hudson 
River. 

Along this pier flew Lad, not in panic terror, but none 








































the less resolved gg that these howling 
New Yorkers ee should not catch 
him and prevent his going 
home. * Onto the pier the 


clattering hue and 
cry followed. A 
dock-watchman, 
as Lad flashed 


“ 
; 


we past, hurled a 
on, i heavy billet of 
SON | wood at the dog. It 


- 


whizzed above the fly- 
ing hind legs, scoring the 
barest of misses. 
And now Lad was at the 
pier-end. Behind him the crowd 
raced, sure it had the dangerous 
brute cornered at last. On the string- 
piece the collie paused for the briefest 
of moments, glancing to north and 
to south. Everywhere the wide 
river stretched away unbridged. It 
must be crossed, if he would con- 
tinue his homeward course, and 
there was but one way for him to 
cross it. 
The watchman, hard at his 
heels, swung upward the club 
he carried. Down came the 
club, with murderous force—- 
upon the stringpiece where 
Lad had been standing. 
Lad himself was no 
oat Jonger there. One 
great bound had 
carried him over 
the edge and into 
» the black water 
» below. 
\ Down he plunged, 
into the river and 
far, far under it: 
fighting his way 
gaspingly to the sur- 
face. The water 
that gushed into his 
mouth and nostrils 
was salty and foul— 
not at all like the 
water of the lake at 
the edge of the Place. 
It sickened him; and 
the February chill of 
the river cut into him 
like a million ice- 
needles. 
To the surface he came, 
and struck out valorously 


Lad paced, happy and 

majestic, at her side. 

He knew he was going 
home. 
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for the opposite shore, much more than a mile away. As 
his beautiful head appeared, a yell went up from the clus- 
tering riffraff at the pier-end. Bits of wood and coal began 
to shower the water all around him. A _pistol-bullet 
plopped into the water a bare six inches away. But the 
light was bad and the stream was a tossing mass of black- 
ness and light-blurs. And presently the dog swam un- 
scathed beyond the range of missiles. 

Now, a swim of a mile, or of two miles, was no special 
exploit for Lad, even in ice-cold water. But this water 
was not like any he had ever swum in. The tide was at 
the turn, for one thing. And while in a way this helped 
him, yet the myriad eddies and cross-currents engendered 
by it pushed and jostled and buffeted him in a most per- 
plexing way. And there were spars and barrels and other 
obstacles forever looming up just in front of him or else 
banging against his heaving sides. Once a revenue cutter 
passed not thirty feet ahead of him. Its wake caught the 
dog and sucked him under and spun his body around and 
around before he could fight clear of it. His lungs were 
bursting. He was worn out. He felt as sore as if he had 
been kicked for an hour. The bullet-graze along his flank 
was hurting him worse and worse, as the salt water bit 
into it. And the muzzle half blinded, half smothered him. 
But he kept on—because of his hero heart rather than 
through his splendid strength and wisdom. 

For an hour or more he swam, until at last his body and 
brain were numb, and only the mechanical action of his 
wrenched muscles held him in motion. Twice tugs nar- 
rowly escaped running him down, and in the wake of each 
he waged a fearful fight\for life. The section of the Hud- 
son, known as the North River, is not a pleasant swim- 
ming-place. 

After a century of effort, Lad’s groping forepaws felt 
the impact of a submerged rock, then of another. And with 
his last vestige of strength, he crawled feebly ashore on a 
narrow sand-spit at the base of the elephant-gray Pali- 
sades. There he collapsed and lay shivering, panting, 
struggling for breath. 

Long he lay there, letting Nature bring back some of his 
wind and his motive-power, his shaggy body one huge 
pulsing ache. When he was able to move, he took up his 
journey. Sometimes swimming, sometimes on ground, he 
skirted the foot of the Palisades to northward until he 
found one of the several precipice-paths that Sunday pic- 
nickers love to climb. Up this he made his tottering way, 
slowly, conserving his strength as best he could. 

On the summit he lay down again to rest. Behind him, 
across the stretch of black and lamp-flecked water, rose 
the inky sky-line of the city, with a lurid furnace-glow be- 
tween its crevices that smote the sky. Ahead was a plateau 
with a downward slope beyond it. 
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Once more, getting to his feet, Lad stood and Snifie, 
turning his head from side to side, muzzled nose alatt 
Then, his bearings taken, he set off again. But this ting 
his jog-trot was slower, and his light step Was groni 
heavier. The terrible strain of his swim was Passing frog 
his mighty sinews, but it was passing slowly, because} 
was so tired and empty and in such pain of body and mini 
So he saved his energies until he should have more of thy 
to save. ; 

Across the plateau, down the slope and then acrogs ty 
interminable salt meadows to westward he traveled, son 
times on road or path, sometimes across field or hill} 
always in an unswerving straight line. It was a litte} 
fore midnight that he breasted the first rise of Jersey bil 
above Hackensack. Through a lightless one-street vile 
he went, head low, stride lumbering, the muzzle weighing J 
ton and composed of molten iron and hornet-stings, 

It was the muzzle—now that his first fatigue had ghd 
ened—that galled him worst. Its torture was begining 
do queer things to his nerves and brain. Even a stoi 
nerveless dog hates a muzzle. More than one sensitive dy 
has been driven crazy by it. 

Thirst—intolerable thirst—was torturing Lad also. 
could not drink at the pools and brooks he crossed, 
tight-jammed was the steel jaw-hinge now that he 
not even open his mouth to pant—which is the crue 
deprivation a dog can suffer. 
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UDDENLY, out of the shadows of a ramshackle howdy 
yard, dived a giant shape that hurled itself ferociong 
on the passing collie. A mongrel watch-dog—part masii 
part hound, part anything you choose—had been dozings 
his squatter-owner’s doorstep when the pad-pad-padi 
Lad’s wearily jogging feet sounded on the road. 
Other dogs, more than one of them, had run out top 
or growl at the wanderer during his journey. But as 
had been formidable of aspect and had followed ana 
hesitant course, they had not gone to the length of ac 
attack. This big mongrel, however, wis less prudent; 
perhaps, mean-dog-fashion, he realized that the mu 
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rendered Lad powerless, and therefore saw every PIQUER Jenni 
of a safe and easy victory. At all events, he gave n0 WHEE dont . 
ing bark or growl as he shot forward to the attack. wT} 

Lad—his eyes dim with fatigue and road-dust, hise Major 
dulled by water and by noise—did not hear or see the The 
His first notice of the attack was a flying weight of 33% 5, Ja 
enty-odd pounds that crashed against his flank. A di | 
set of fangs, in the same instant, sank into his show broug! 
Under the onslaught Lad fell sprawlingly into the rail y.,<, 
the left side, his enemy ypon him. : Jenr 

As Lad went down, the mongrel deftly shifted his “he 


profitable shoulder-grip to a far (Continued om pagetm 





A yell went up from the riffraff at the peta 
Bits of wood and coal began to shower the wala 
pistol-bullet plopped into the water a bare six 
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The Story of This Story 


ENNOLD SIMMONS, a 


wealthy 


recluse, 


was mur- 


dered in his study — stabbed 
twice with a queer Japanese 


dagger. 


His 


housekeeper, 


Mrs. Carnahan, had that 
evening admitted a visi- 
tor later identified as 

Cecilie Ledwith, love- 


ly daughter of 


mil- 


lionaire Randolph 


Ledwith. 


Upon the 


y 0ung woman’s de- 
parture Mrs. Carna- 


han 


had found Sim- 


mons lying on the study 


floor and 
help. 


screamed for 
Officer 


Daniel 


Cheeseman answered, and 
went into the study to see 
what had happened; Trainor, a 
neighbor engaged to Miss Ledwith, 
also came up. Detective Jennings, and 


Bob 
Welles, 
the reporter. 


Bob Welles, of The Star, who identified 
Miss Ledwith, suspected her of the crime—but 
how could so slight a girl have struck a tall man like 


Simmons the powerful downward blow that killed him? 


The JAPANESE DAGGER 


The final installment of a mystery novel by ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


CHAPTER X 


HE president of the City Interna- 
tional Bank, after a slight delay, 


received Jennings in his private office. Sergeant 
Jennings’ brief explanation was enough to make the presi- 
dent summon the cashier with certain books. 

“The history of the Rennold Simmons account with us, 
Major,” said the president. 

The cashier opened a ledger. “The account was opened 
om January tenth,” he said. “The amount was one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand dollars. Mr. Simmons 
brought us a cashier’s check for one hundred and forty 
thousand, but he took three thousand in cash.” 

Jennings made a mental note of this. In addition, then, 
1a couple of hundred a week, Simmons, the man without 

lends, who went nowhere in the evenings, had got rid, 
aside from living expenses, of three thousand in cash in 
three. months. 

what bank was the cashier’s check drawn?” he 


A Gulfport Merchants’.”’ 
ppmything else you can tell me about the man?” 
i list of his withdrawals?” queried the cashier. 
pe have those,” said Jennings. “Anything about the 
What references did he present?” 
cashier shrugged his shoulders. “He told us he was 
Waited business man—from Alberta. Ranches and mines, 
he said. He seemed extremely reticent about himself. And 
Spent, you must realize that the amount of his deposit 
Sm itself an excellent reference.” 
ye Course,” smiled Jennings. ‘Then there’s really no 
informa tion. you can give me?” 
- More,” admitted the cashier. 
Jennings left the bank. At the nearest telegraph- 
he stopped and sent a telegram to the Gulfport chief 
eg , Téquesting information about Rennold Simmons, 
ceed, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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and particularly about his relations with 
the Merchants’ Bank of that city. 

The State Storage Company’s main 
offices were near to the telegraph-office, and 
Jennings went there next. The manager was very willing 
to give information, but had little to give. Yes, the Stor- 
age Company had moved household goods out to Verndale 
Street for Mr. Rennold Simmons last January. Where had 
the furnishings come from? Why, from the Storage Com- 
pany itself! 

Every six months, as Sergeant Jennings must know, the 
Storage Company sold at auction goods on which rental 
had not been paid for a period fixed by law. The particu- 
lar lot which Simmons had bought had been the property 
of Algernon Sinclair, the sportsman-promoter who, as Jen- 
nings must remember, had disappeared from Clearwater 
two years ago under circumstances that had caused a wide 
search to be made for him by the police. Shortly before 
leaving Clearwater under a financial cloud, Sinclair had 
moved from his house to a hotel and had stored his effects. 
Only three months’ rent had been paid. So, despairing of 
his return and of ever getting storage-rental from him, his 
effects had been put up at auction last January—the elev- 
enth, to be exact—after advertisements of the sale had 
appeared in the daily papers; the lot had been bid in by 
Rennold Simmons for twenty-seven hundred dollars. 

From his mental tablets Jennings erased all thought of 
the three thousand cash retained by Simmons when he 
deposited his Gulfport check. Also he erased the picture 
that he had formed of Simmons the spiritual man. The 
victim of the Japanese dagger might have been a sports- 
man before fat claimed him, but the presence of the young 
armory in his study was no proof to that effect. 

Jennings left the Storage Company. There remained, 
as a source of information, only the deposit-box of Sim- 
mons, the key to which Jennings had with him. Certain 
that the key had been issued by either the Guaranty Trust 
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and Deposit, or the Clearwater Safe Deposit, Jennings 
tossed a mental penny and selected the Guaranty Com- 
pany as the place to visit first. Luck was with him. An 
official of the Guaranty Company at once identified the 
key as fitting one of their boxes, and on Jennings’ making 
known the nature of his busi- 

ness, the contents of Ren- 
nold Simmons’ box were 
laid bare to his inves- 
tigation. 

First he counted 
the cash, of which 
there was an 
enormous 
quantity, to- 
taling one 
hundred and 
ten thousand 
dollars. Evi- 
dently the 
dead man had 
not believed in 
putting all his 
eggs in one bas- 
ket. 

“Swift get-away, 
if necessary,” mut- 
tered Jennings to him- 
self, putting the money back 
into the envelopes from which he 
had taken it. “No delay getting a check cashed. And 
still—if that’s so, why didn’t he keep it all here? Why 
was more than half his roll put in bank? Not for invest- 
ment, surely. Two per cent is all the bank paid him.” 

He shook his head; one more odd circumstance mattered 
little. He opened another envelope, thinner than the oth- 
ers, the last of the lot. From it he drew some crumpled 
clippings—and things began to look clearer. 

For the clippings were devoted entirely to accounts of 
the robbery of the paymaster of a Montana mine, by ten 
masked bandits—a mine called “the Little Maid.” 

“And the robbers called themselves ‘the Little Maids,’ ” 
muttered Jennings. “At least, it’s not too farfetched to 
think so.” 

He read the clippings through carefully. The robbery 
had occurred ten years ago, and the sum gained by the 
bandits had amounted to eighteen thousand dollars. The 
paymaster, attacked in his office, had been badly hurt, and 
to robbery had been added, to the bandits’ account, the 
charge of assault with intent to kill. Three of the bandits 
had been apprehended in the mountains. Two of them had 
been wounded, to die within a few hours. The third had 
been arrested, tried and sentenced to nine years in jail. And 
his name had been Louis Philip Jernegan! 

Jennings gasped. L. P. Jernegan was the name on the 
shoe-box, stuffed with fifteen thousand dollars in bills, that 
had been found in the murdered man’s wastebasket. Could 
the two be the same? Would an ex-convict keep in 
after-life the name under which he had been sentenced to 
imprisonment? Jennings whistled. When you came to 
think it over, it was not only not impossible, but not too 
improbable. Jennings knew of many convicts who had 
done the same thing. True, they had not been guilty of 
as serious offenses as this man had been charged with, but 
that made no difference. This Jernegan had paid the price 
exacted by the law; there was no particular reason, save 
that of shame, why he should change his name. 

And it made the whole business so clear! Jernegan, re- 
leased from jail, had discovered the whereabouts of Sim- 
mons, one of his confederates in the robbery and assault, 
who had escaped. Simmons had money; Jernegan had 
blackmailed him. There had been a quarrel between them, 
and Jernegan, not knowing the whereabouts of the rest of 
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the gang, had inserted a personal in the paper, telling they 
where “R. S. Number Five” was and ironically wig) 
them good luck—by the wish probably expressing his hope 
that Simmons wouid be killed. 

It was plausible, but—Simmons had been murdered }y 
fore that personal had been handed in at the Star of, 
The man who handed it in corresponded vaguely to ty 
nocturnal visitor described by young Trainor. That ys 
itor, Jennings wanted to believe, was the murdere 
And the murderer would hardly have inserted suc 
an advertisement. 

Unless— A thought came to Jennings: Ty 
account of Jernegan’s trial showed that th 
prisoner had steadfastly refused to name his 
confederates who had escaped. That the 
associates had not secretly given him ass. 
ance was pretty clearly established by the fag 
that Jernegan, penniless, had been defended 
by an attorney selected by the State. Jem 
gan might easily have held a great hatred for 
his confederates, who, in freedom, refused tp 
send him a part of the eighteen-thousand-d- 
lar loot to be used in his defense. 

Suppose that this were so; suppose, after, 
quarrel, that Jernegan had killed Simmons an 
then, out of sheer dreadful irony, had written th 
personal, thinking to chuckle over the disappoint 
ment of his ex-friends when they found thats 
_ chance for blackmail was lost through death? 

Then Jennings sneered at his own reasoning 
Once before he had reached approximately this point, only 
to be brought up short by the realization, which must have 
been as clear to the murderer, that personals were mt 
needed to inform the world of a mysterious murder; th 
news-columns would attend to that. 

And yet the murderer might want to let his friends—tis 
ex-friends—know who had committed the deed. But woul 
a man deliberately do anything that might cause suspiciot 
to light upon him? 

“When I’m not running around in a circle, I’m falling 
down in a heap,” Jennings told himself. ; 

However, leaving the Guaranty Company, taking 
with him the clippings, he did not feel that he had accom 
plished nothing. It meant something that Sim- 
mons had kept, in security, the Montana news- 
paper clippings. It meant that the robbery of 
the Little Maid Mine had been 
an event of some importance in 
the Simmons life. Ergo, Sim- 
mons had been—probably 
one of the bandits or an em- 
ployee of the mine—which, 
was easily to be deter- 
mined. Jennings, on 
leaving the deposit 
vaults, sent another 
telegram, this time to 
the chief of police of i 


Butte, Montana, asking § ; ns 
x i ra 
$4 
Sy 
i," of 
\ = 































Detective 
Jennings. 




































for any information the 
chief might have about 
Rennold Simmons, and 
especially if a man of 
that name had been in 
any way connected with 
the robbery of the pay- 
master of the Little Maid y 
Mine ten years ago. Py 

This done, he returned to 7 
headquarters, where he spentan “Sa 
hour in thought. But the hour 
left him as unable to map out his 
next move as when he had left the Cheeseman, the pout 
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By Arthur Somers. Roche 


yaults. Simmons had been murdered. Finger-prints 
showed that a man and a woman had held the fatal 
knife. Both of them, then, had been concerned in the 
murder, although reason seemed to deny that either of 
them could have delivered the fatal blow, the woman be- 
cause she had been too short to deliver such a downward 
stroke, the man because the position of his thumb made 
it appear impossible that he could have delivered such a 
blow. Of course, though, one or the other of them had 
done it, and these impossibilities, apparent impossibilities, 
would be smoothed away when he had his victim in 
a cell and could administer a cross-examina- 

tion. 

Rennold Simmons had been possessed of 
about a quarter of a million dollars. So far as 
could be determined so soon after his death, he 
had no income—merely a quantity of cash. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars of this cash he had with- 
drawn yesterday, and the money had been found 
in a cardboard box addressed to a man whose 
initials and surname corresponded with those 
of the man who, ten years before, had been 
convicted of a serious crime. 

In Simmons’ deposit-box had been 
found accounts of that crime, carefully 
preserved, making stronger the pre- 
sumption that the dead man and 
Jernegan were known to each 
other. That Simmons, if con- 
cerned in the Montana robbery, 
had kept the clippings, was not 
strange. As murderers are said 
to return to the scene of their 
crime, so do lesser criminals 
often carry newspaper notices of 
their offenses. 

Again the tide of speculation 
began sweeping Jennings away. 
Jernegan, discovering Simmons, 
and learning of his prosperity, 
had blackmailed him, the black- 
mail resulting in quarrel and 
death. 

It was a very pretty case that he built up against Jerne- 
‘gan, until he thought of the fifteen thousand dollars in the 

box addressed—incompletely—to Jernegan. Would a man 

Heaill a person who was going to give him fifteen thousand 

am ? And as Simmons had drawn the money during 
wite‘day, had it at home at the time Jernegan—if he were 
dhe mysterious visitor—had called, why— 

Jennings welcomed the interruption, in the form of a 

m, that came when he had reached this point in his 
ae It was from the Gulfport chief of police, and 


Welles ruefully shook his head. 
“Great reporter lost,” he said, 
looking after the departing man. 


Jennings, Police, Clearwater: Rennold Simmons opened 
account with Merchants’ Bank this city October 25th. De- 
posited certified check on Tenth National, Clearwater, 

wn by Randolph Ledwith, for $250,000. Withdrew ac- 
count, undrawn upon till then, on January ninth, getting 
Cashier's check for $140,000 and balance in cash. Cashier’s 

ck drawn upon City International Bank, Clearwater. 
Wile in this city, Simmons lived in bachelor apartments 
6154 West Thinbridge Street. Maintained small apart- 
Ment, rented furnished. Paid all bills in cash. If any 
Mends, unknown to apartment janitor. No business, so 
as known. Somewhat of recluse. 


S#eanings, with a hand that shook slightly, wrote out 
Reply. at once. 


Louis Philip Jernegan, 154 West Thinbridge Street, 
your city, wanted in connection with murder of Rennold 
ons. Arrest immediately. 
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He signed it; and it was on the wire in five minutes, 
before Jennings, with a heart in which exultation fought 
against growing bewilderment, started for the Tenth 
National Bank. Also, mingled with those two feelings, 
was one of amazement at his own overlooking of a clue. 
Of course, it would have been impossible for him to have 
known all the streets in the United States that began 
“West Thi—” but when he was told at the City Interna- 
tional Bank that Simmons had presented a Gulfport check, 
he should have thought of West Thinbridge Street, one of 
the best-known streets in that city. However, he had not 

lost much time. If the Jernegan person lived in Gulf- 

port, Jennings might trust the police of that city to 

apprehend him—that is, if Jernegan had returned 

to Gulfport. Well, the next few hours—or days, 
maybe—would settle that. 

It was after banking hours when Jennings 

reached the Tenth National, but the office-force 

had not gone home, and as in the other places 

where the Sergeant had sought informa- 

tion, it was swiftly given him here. 

On October twenty-sixth, Jennings 

learned, the Tenth National had 

honored a check drawn by Randolph 

Ledwith to the order of Rennold 

Simmons. The check had come 

from the Gulfport Merchants’ 

Bank, and there was no delay 

about its cashing, because two 

days earlier Ledwith had escorted 

Simmons to the bank, introduced 

him and presented the check 

for certification. That was all 

the bank could tell Jennings, 

but it was enough to send him to 

the offices of Randolph Ledwith, 

the mining magnate who had cut 

such a swath in financial and social 

circles since his arrival from the 

West some half-dozen years before. 

But at the magnate’s offices Jennings 

discovered that Ledwith was out of 

town—in Gulfport, to be exact. He 

had gone there on business two days 

before, and was expected back again 

to-morrow morning. 

Was the office certain? It was, and as 
justification for its certainty adduced the fact that Mr. 
Ledwith had called his chief clerk on the long distance 
telephone at five o’clock yesterday afternoon, and in the 
course of the business conversation announced his re- 
turn two mornings later, which would be to-morrow. 

Jennings did some mental figuring which absolved the 
mining magnate from any direct connection with the 
murder. The last day-train between Gulfport and 
Clearwater left the former city at four o’clock, arriving 
in Clearwater at nine. If Ledwith had been in Gulfport 
at five,—and the chief clerk was absolutely certain of 
the hour, as were several of his associates,—Ledwith could 
not have been in Clearwater at the time of the murder. 

Back at headquarters again, Jennings submitted to 
interviews from newspaper men, refraining, however, from 
anything save generalities and the indefinite statement 
that “an arrest was expected momentarily.” 

However, in this particular instance, the statement was 
based upon fact, although Jennings was not aware of it at 
the moment of talking with the reporters. For hardly had 
they gone when another wire came from Gulfport: 


Louis Philip Jernegan arrested at address given. Denies 
any connection with murder of Simmons, but admits being 
in your city last night and visiting Simmons. Am send- 
ing him on to you, under guard, by midnight train. 
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It was all over, and mighty quick work, too. Of course, 
Jernegan denied killing Simmons, but—he admitted having 
been with Simmons last night. The burden of proof would 
now be on Jernegan, not on the police. Praise, promotion 
—Jennings’ heart swelled exultantly as he stared at the 
telegram. He was very gracious to Welles when that young 
gentleman called, readily giving him copies of the finger- 
prints found on the dagger, for use in Welles’ story, and 
imparting to the reporter various details of the search for 
the mysterious young woman and its failure, that he had 
kept from Welles’ fellows. 

Then, enthusiasm getting the better of him, the Sergeant 
blurted out: 

“And it doesn’t matter that we’ve lost her temporarily. 
We’ve got the man that was with her, and he’ll talk, all 
right.” 

“You’ve got him? 
manded Welles. 

“That’s not to be printed,” warned Jennings. “I didn’t 
give it to the other boys, and you mustn’t use it. The 
woman business is all right; you earned that; this other 
—don’t print it.” 

And as disobedience of such a command meant that in- 
formation on other matters would be denied, Welles as- 
sented. But he was not so disappointed over Jennings’ 
injunction as he seemed. For while Jennings might have 
the man, The Star had the woman! 


Where is he? Who is he?” de- 


T half-past ten that evening Welles drew the last sheet 
from his typewriter. His story, pointing conclu- 
sively to Cecilie Ledwith as concerned in the murder of 
Rennold Simmons, was finished. And The Star’s libel edi- 
tor would pass it, too. There was no question about that. 
It only remained, before turning the story in to the night- 
desk, to wait until the hour he had named to Miss Led- 
with should have been reached. Leaning back in his chair, 
Welles watched the clock. And at twenty minutes before 
eleven a card was brought in to him, the card of Hamilton 
Trainor. 

Smiling faintly, Welles went out to the reception-room. 

“Well, Mr. Trainor, what can I do for you?” he asked. 

“You can promise me that you will not print anything 
* about Miss Ledwith in to-morrow’s paper,” said Trainor. 

“In connection with the Simmons murder, of course?” 

“Of course.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Miss Ledwith is innocent of any connection 
with it.” 

“You’re certain of that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And proof to back up your certainty? Oh, I know that 
you'll say that she was at home, that her maid will swear 
that she was at home all evening. But it wont do, Mr. 
Trainor. I know better.” 

“You haven’t a shred of legal evidence!” cried Trainor. 

“No? Well, why wasn’t Miss Ledwith willing to face 
Mrs. Carnahan? Why wouldn’t she give me a print of her 
thumb?” 

Trainor’s face grew white. ‘Well, suppose she did visit 
Simmons, Mr. Welles? That doesn’t prove she killed him.” 

“No, but it proves that Miss Ledwith has something to 
conceal. Why?” 

“No woman would care to be mixed up in a thing like 
this.” 

“Granted. But that isn’t a sufficient reason for The 
Star to suppress the news. I respect Miss Ledwith’s feel- 
ings; but I respect my paper—my paper’s duty to the 
public, to the State.” 

“But is it necessary to make an innocent woman 
notorious?” 

Welles shrugged his shoulders, not callously, but be- 
cause further talk was distasteful to him. 

“T dislike the idea, not so much as you in this particular 
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case, perhaps, but intensely, nevertheless. But what cg 
Ido? You yourself have admitted that Miss Ledwith wens 
to Simmons’ house. Will you tell me why? 

“Tf I do, will you refrain from printing 
about Miss Ledwith? For one day, say?” 

“If you gave me any further evidence against Mig 
Ledwith, and I did not print it, I should deem it my duty 
to inform the police. The police ‘should be informed either 
through The Star or through me, personally.” 

“But if the police agreed to keep it quiet, -for a day, 
until Mr. Ledwith is back in town,—would you?” 

“‘What’s the gain for Miss Ledwith?” demanded Wells. 

“This,” said Trainor: “If her connection with the 
murder is told the public in the same story that disproves 
any complicity on her part, the injury will not be so vital 
to her. But if between the charge and the establishing 
of her innocence there elapses even one day—vwell, for it 
to*be pointed out to the public that Miss Ledwith was 
suspected, and for the absurdity of that suspicion to be 
shown in the same issue of the papers, would not be 
terrible, though bad enough. But for the public and press 
to deem her guilty for one night—it seems slight, Mr, 
Welles, but can’t you imagine how a young girl would 
feel?” 

“T can,” admitted Welles. 

“Then, though you may feel it your duty to inform the 
police, you will not print what I tell you, or anything 
about Miss Ledwith, if the police agree to keep it quiet 
until Miss Ledwith’s testimony can be corroborated by 
her father, who will arrive in town in the morning?” 

Welles hesitated. Trainor spoke again. 

“Think, Mr. Welles! A young girl, a lady! 
is absolutely innocent of killing Simmons. 
sake!” 

“Do you know, Mr. Trainor,” said Welles, “I thought 
that perhaps you might have been mixed up in this matter. 
I don’t know that you’re not. There’s an easy way to 
convince me.” 

“What is it?” 

“Let me take a print of your thumb. I’m no expert, 
but if your print doesn’t seem to me like the man’s print 
that was on the handle of the dagger, and if you give me 
further your word that Miss Ledwith doesn’t plan to leave 
town—” 

“T will,” cried Trainor. 

“Come inside,” said Welles. 


anything at all 


One who 
For pity’ 


ENNINGS found a stub of sealing-wax in his desk 

With a match he softened it, and Trainor pressed both 
thumbs into the viscous mass, holding them there until its 
adhesiveness had gone. Then Welles compared his vis 
itor’s prints with those which Jennings had given him. 
Even his inexpert eye could see that the masculine thumb- 
print found on the dagger had been made by some one 
other than Trainor. 

“That lets you out,” said the reporter. 
did Miss Ledwith visit Simmons?” . 

“Because her father telephoned her to do so,” answered 
Trainor. “And he will, of course, so testify to-morrow 
when he gets here. Once it is established that her visit 
was innocent, the rest of her story will be believed. But 
until she can prove that it was by her father’s orders that 
she visited Simmons, her story will be doubted. She cal 
not prove it to-night. So—we ask only until to- morrow.” 

“And it isn’t her thumb-print on the dagger-hilt?” 

“It is,” said Trainor. “But she did not strike Simmons 
the blow that killed him; she struck him on the shoulder, 
and— 

“I guess,” Welles interrupted him, “that you're right 
An admission like that, unsubstantiated by convincing evi- 
dence that she didn’t kill him, evidence submitted at 


“Now, then, why 


same time as this. admission, would damn her good nae 


for— But her father is in Gulfport! How can he pre 
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hat cap Even though he did send her to Simmons’ house, how does “Tf the coroner’s jury brings in a verdict against her 

th went @Bihit prove she didn’t kill him? You admit she struck him? —well, marshal your evidence, Jennings. All the money 
Where’s your proof she didn’t kill him?’ : or political influence in the world can’t save a murderess 

§ at all Trainor’s face took on a look of despair. “T know she while I m police commissioner, but—let the coroner’s jury 
iidn't,” he answered. “Her word is enough. But—I do it. . it 

st Miss MMhaven't any other proof; I only hoped that a day’s delay So, perforce, Jennings had refrained from any move 


ay duty night turn up something. But you’ve promised, Mr. against Cecilie Ledwith save that of summoning her to be 
d either [iwelles, You said if I’d give my word that she wouldn’t — present to testify at the inquest. And as Welles had not 
printed his story,—after Ledwith’s return to town it was 


eave town— 

a ae Peis walked over to his night city editor’s desk. too late, for Ledwith had a heart-to-heart talk with The 

; ‘Boss,” he said, “‘there’s something pretty big broken in Star’s publisher, which resulted in the latter’s determination 
Wells, Mithe Simmons case. I’ve written a story proving pretty to suppress the story until it was a matter of public rec- 
ith the onclusively that a young woman-— I name her—had a part ord,—the entrance of Miss Ledwith and her father created 
sproves fin the killing. But I’m not going to print it. I’m goingto 4 stir among the newspaper men, who recognized both of 
So Vital Mipive her a chance. The Star loses a beat, but—her fiancé them. 
blishing MBs come down here with admissions so damaging that the The proceedings were in full swing when the Ledwiths 


|, for it Mipolice must be told them. And yet, because the admis- entered. Mrs. Carnahan had testified, as had Officer 
ith was Mikions are so damaging, because he is so frank, I have a Cheeseman, followed by Captain Larned and Dr. Heil- 
1 to be Mbunch he’s telling the truth. I’m going to put the matter broner. Jennings kept himself in reserve. Disappointed, 
t be so p to Jennings. If he decides to make an arrest, I'll send i a measure, because Ledwith had convinced him that his 
id press Mny story over here by messenger at once. If he doesn’t, business relation with Simmons had been innocent, thereby 
ht, Mr. Mput somebody to work at once to write a lead and then making it hard to doubt Cecilie Ledwith’s story, disap- 
| would Mill up with the afternoon-paper stuff. Nothing has broken pointed on another tack because the Butte police knew 

wutside of that that the other papers will have. The Star nothing of any Rennold Simmons, Jennings was neverthe- 

‘ill be covered. But I can’t turn in my story. It—a girl less certain that he would present a case that must make it 


orm the #Mpught to have a chance.” evident that either the girl or Jernegan, or both, had com- 
nything “And shouldn’t your editor decide what’s giving her a mitted the crime. : One or the other of them, in self-defense, 
it quiet [thance and what isn’t?” must fasten the crime on the other. 

ited by Mi “Have I ever thrown the paper, boss?” demanded Welles. Jennings had at first been glad for the delay; he had been 
ee “N-no, but—” able to get authoritative information! from Montana con- 


“There’s no ‘but’ about it. I never have. I’m not going cerning the robbery of the Little Maid, to learn that Jerne- 


ne who fo now. But if what I have doesn’t justify immediate gan’s sentence had been commuted to seven years for good 
 pity’s MBpolice action, then—it isn’t a story, is it?” behavior, and that guards at the penitentiary where Jerne- 

“Maybe not,” admitted the editor. gan had been confined were ready to swear that the prisoner 
thought “It isn’t,” said Welles emphatically. “And say, by the had often threatened that he would “get even” with the 


matter. MMray, doesn’t Randolph Ledwith do a lot of banking with _ fellow-crimina!s who had deserted him at his trial and had 
way to @™@he Tenth National? And doesn’t our esteemed publisher not put up a cent for lawyers for him. These matters would 
bwn a lot of stock in that bank? Well, I know that the come in nicely at the regular trial that would follow the 
act that our owner is interested in the bank wouldn’t make _ inquest. 
expert, @im suppress big news, but if the news happened to do 
's print @edwith’s daughter an injustice,—yes, she’s the one; never ES, at first Jennings had been grateful for the delay; 
rive me qmind the dope on her,—our publisher wouldn’t be sore if but now he was not. For though some of them forget 
o leave (puch a story was suppressed, would he? He wouldn’t strike it, the first duty of the police is to secure justice. And 
bi any heads, eh? I mean, boss, you’re safe. So am I! Jennings could not rid his mind of the fact that the nature 
right?” of the wound and the position of the thumb-prints made 
The night city editor looked at Welles searchingly. “I it hard to understand how Simmons could have been struck 
wuess you can use your own judgment, Bob,” he said, and down in a struggle. Nevertheless it was for the accused to 


s desk. @#umed away to summon a rewrite-man to compose a new demonstrate this. Let Jennings prove that Jernegan and 
d both Mead for the Simmons story. Cecilie Ledwith had held the dagger—that was enough. 
intil its Welles returned to Trainor. ‘Come on over to head- And while the Ledwiths knew, through Welles’ inadvert- 
nis vis: @@warters,” he said, “and tell your yarn there.” ence, that Jennings had found the prints, Jernegan did not. 
n him. Jennings was only human; he wanted to spring this dra- 
thumb- matically at the inquest. It was an important piece of 


ne one CHAPTER XI evidence; to give it away meant, perhaps, to nullify it. 
Jennings had not bothered to take Jernegan’s thumb-prints. 

n, why ORONER MEADOWS held his inquest on the mur- Knowing, from the prisoner’s admissions to the Gulfport 
der of Rennold Simmons in the house of the dead man. __ police, that Jernegan had been at Simmons’ house the night 

swered Mptside, police reserves kept the curious crowds moving. of the murder, it seemed totally unnecessary. So Jennings 
norrow @elside, reporters jotted down notes for the edification of held this in reserve, as a last damning blow against any 


ar visit @eeese crowds and other crowds. defense Jernegan might put up—and also, as has been said, 

|. But Four days had elapsed since the murder, days during that the Sergeant might figure in a dramatic moment. 

rs that “@ylich the public excitement had been aroused to the Dr. Heilbroner stepped from the stand a moment after 

1€ Cal gest pitch. Jennings, anxious immediately to arrest the Ledwiths, who were accompanied by two attorneys, 

)rroW. tcilie Ledwith, had been dissuaded—commanded, per- entered the drawing-room where the inquest was being 

” #8, would be a more descriptive term—by his commis- held. Coroner Meadows bowed to Ledwith and invited 

mmons “pener from so doing, on the night that young Trainor had __him to the stand. 

oulder, pe to headquarters with Welles. Randolph Ledwith was Gruffly, his every intonation and gesture showing his 
power in politics as well as finance, and the commissioner resentment that his daughter and himself were subjected 

right. pa been against hasty action. to this indignity, Ledwith told his story. 

ng evr elon the next day, when Ledwith Mad corroborated “Last fall,” he said, “a man representing himself as Ren- 

at the uor's Story that Cecilie had had a legitimate errand at nold Simmons came to my office. He brought letters from 


| name eMMons’ house, the commissioner had refused to permit certain persons in California well known to me. These let- 
rove gS to act until after the coroner’s inquest. ters vouched for him. He had located certain oil properties 
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that were apparently of great value; he wanted to sell. I 
wired agents of mine on the Coast; the reports they gave 
me were very satisfactory, and also they further identified 
Simmons as being known in California under that name and 
being the owner of the properties. One can take no chances 
of forgery. 

“For sufficient reasons, having been identified only with 
mines and never before with oil, I kept my negotiations 
with Simmons secret. I paid him two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars down with an agreement to pay him seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars more at the end of a 
year, the second payment not to be made if I chose to with- 
draw from the deal. In other words, if the oil petered out, 
I would not lose a fortune. One never can tell about oil or 
mines. Buta few days ago agents of the biggest oil-concern 
in America invited me to Gulfport to talk over the acqui- 
sition of my property. They offered me three million cash 
to sell to them at once. Before selling, I had to have Sim- 
mons’ signature to the final contracts. 

“A man sometimes chooses to keep his business secret 
from even his office staff. This oil-deal of mine was known 
only to my daughter. The Gulfport concern, however, had 
discovered my ownership through their own California 
sources of information. But I did not wish my office to 
know anything about it, for reasons that are strictly my 
own. So I telephoned my daughter and told her to take to 
Simmons the contract that she would find in my desk, 
secure his signature and give him a check for seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, which she would also find 
in my desk. Before selling to the trust, I must wind up 
with Simmons. 

“My daughter obeyed me. 
while there—” 

“That will do, Mr. Ledwith,” interrupted Meadows. 
“Miss Ledwith, please.” 


She called on Simmons, and 


ALE, yet with her head held proudly erect, Cecilie Led- 
with took the stand. “I called at this house,” she 
began, “following out my father’s telephonic instructions. 
Knowing that the matter had been kept a secret, and mis- 
understanding my father over the telephone,—I thought 
that Mr. Simmons was aware of my coming,—TI refused to 
give my name to his servant. Being extremely excited over 
the matter,—it was the first time that I’d had a part in any 
of my father’s affairs—and being also a trifle nervous at 
calling at night upon a man I’d never seen, I even forgot to 
raise my umbrella on leaving the street-car. Later, I never 
thought of raising it, I was so—” 

Her body quivered, and her lips trembled. 

“Take your own time, Miss Ledwith,” said Coroner 
Meadows. 

But she was far from a breakdown, harassed though 
she was. 

“T told the servant that Mr. Simmons expected me. She 
ushered me down the hall, and I entered his study. He 
looked up at me, and he smiled as though—as though—” 
She shuddered, colored, bit her lip and continued bravely. 

“So Jernegan didn’t dare come himself, eh?’ he said. 
‘Sent you, did he? Well, my dear, I’m not so sure but that 
I’m glad you came. It wasn’t necessary, but—a kiss first, 
eh?’ 

“ <T didn’t know what he meant, but when he rose from 
his chair and advanced upon me, I cried out who I was. 

“*Randolph Ledwith’s daughter, are you?’ he cried. 
‘Well, what a girl, what a liar!’ 

“And then—before I could explain my business, so that 
he’d believe me—he put his great ugly hands on my shoul- 
ders, and—and—lI broke from him, and I snatched a dagger 
from the wall. But he only laughed, and said that for that 
he’d—I can’t repeat it! But he came for me, and I— 
struck at him—on the shoulder, the right shoulder. He 
went down, and—and—TI fainted. I don’t know how long 
I lay there in a faint—five minutes, maybe half an hour. 
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But when I came to and saw him lying on the rug 
fireplace, with the dagger lying across his chest— I deel 
know how I got out of the house—but I did. I got tp 
corner and boarded a car. I couldn’t think for a while 
finally, finding myself way downtown, I got off thes 
Then I remembered that the police would look form 
And—and I was glad that, in a lark, I’d put on a wig { 
I’d worn at private theatricals once. It was so m 
rious, or so it seemed to me, and I felt so excited abouy 
And Father had said the matter was secret, and—] 
foolish, silly. But it occurred to me that if Randolph I, 
with’s daughter were seen entering Mr. Simmons’ ho 
business might become known, and— Oh, it was silly, 
I was glad, for I didn’t think the police would ever ty 
I didn’t understand how such a blow could have killed ij 
but he lay there so still— I telephoned for a taxicab f 
a downtown drug-store. I had myself driven to theg 
vated; from an uptown station I walked home. My 
was asleep in my dressing-room, had been asleep and 
not waked up while I was out, as she told me; so I lef 
think I’d-been home all the time. None of the @ 
servants had seen me go or come, and I’d walked out} 
front door, and not used a fire-escape as the repo 
thought. But that reporter had seen me, and called, 
found out about the wig, and—” 

“That will do, Miss Ledwith,” said Meadows, and 
Cecilie stepped from the stand to the support of her fathe 
arm, there was not a person present who did not bel 
her story. Even Jennings, who had heard it before, 
doubted, no longer did so. Somehow, upon the witha 
stand, the girl’s very alarm defended her. She was té 
the truth. i 

“Louis Philip Jernegan,” called Coroner Meadows igi 
sponse to a signal from Jennings. 


HE man who had been captured by the Gulfport p 
took the stand. He pointed a knotted finger at Cedi 
Ledwith. 

“That’s right, what she says,” he stated. “She mitt 
tellin’ the truth, or how’d she know that I was sendi 
Nix, nix,” he growled at his lawyer, who shook a proted 
head. “They can’t hang an innocent guy because he 
the truth, can they? I didn’t kill Simmons, but I did 
that I was sending some one to see him, and— Yes 
he broke off in response to a word from Meadows, 4 
go back -and begin at the beginning and get it@ 
straight. 

“There was ten of us in the deal to rob the paym 
of the Little Maid, just ten years ago. Simmons wi 
of us. Two of us were killed, and I was caught. I got 
years, two off for good behavior. And not one of theg 
hired a lawyer or done a blessed thing for me. I 
my mind I’d get square if I ever got a chance. Bm 
didn’t squeal—I aint that sort. 

“Well, in sever years I got out. I started looking fof 
rest of the gang. Well, it was just by accident Gm 
learned that Rennold Simmons, one of the gang, was@ 
business in California. I went out there, but he'd g 
the East. I traced him to Gulfport last fall and foun 
seemed to have money. Instead of putting him ma 
pital, like I’d intended, I made him see that he'd baw 
support me the rest of my life. That was better. 
saw it that way too. At least, he pretended he did. 

a couple of months he disappeared. 

“Of course, I could have peached on him to the 
but money was better than revenge. I traced hit 
town, and gave him to understand that if he. 
away again, I would tell the police about him® 
guilty as me of the Little Maid robbery. He gave 
a couple of hundred a week, and when he was D&™ 
in sending it, I took a run over here from G® 
stayed right‘on in Gulfport; I liked it there; 1% 
there—and made him come through. Pretty SOOM) 
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“Dinner is served!” 
Or callit‘‘luncheon’’or “‘supper’’ if you like. 


Mid-day meal or evening meal— 





ows, and It makes no difference. Campbell’s 
fe Vegetable Soup is such a well-proportioned and satisfying food that 
before, in itself it supplies the best part of a palatable repast all cooked and 
the wit ready for your table any time at three minutes’ notice. You sim- 
> was te y M y 
a ly add boiling water, bring the soup to a boiling point, let it simmer 
‘ ply g ~ Pp p 
adows ia an instant, and serve it hot. 
And you not only save time and labor but you cut down other 
\fport pol needless expenses every time you use 
er at dl 5 
<i Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
a protesi It includes every ingredient of a selected tomatoes, a sprinkling of 
a perfect vegetable soup. And each macaroni ‘‘alphabets.’’ And weheighten 
- Yau material is the choicest of its kind for _ the tasty flavor by a dash of onion, leek 
adows, ‘l this purpose. and sweet red peppers. 
get it We combine a full-bodied beef stock This invigorating soup is completely 
. with diced potatoes, carrots and ruta- prepared and seasoned. You need not 
bagas. Also fancy peas, baby lima add any material. You have no waste, 
ons Was P 
T got beans, Country Gentleman corn, fresh no cooking cost. How few are the 
of the al celery, okra and parsley. foods of which you can say this! 
1 mate Beside this we add Dutch cabbage, Think how much of your gas bill or 
ce. plenty of barley and rice, a puree of _ coal billis cooking cost! 
Ling fot Keep on hand a regular supply of this nourishing Campbell 
jent thi “kind.”” And you'll find you gain both in economy and health. 
, Was 21 kinds 12c a can 
e'd g f Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
d fou Beef Consommé Printanier 
n in 3a Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
e’d hi — Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra : 
; : Mulligatawny Vegetable 
af y Chicken. Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
lid. Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato q 
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to think that if Simmons should die, I'd 
not be much better off than I was in the 
beginning. The thing for me to do was 
to get a big bunch of coin. He pretended 
he didn’t have it, which was a lie, and 
I told him so. Then he said that if he 
gave me fifteen thousand—that’s what 
I wanted, to get me a farm outside of 
Gulfport,—how’d he know but what I’d 
want fifteen thousand the next week 
again. He wouldn’t give it to me. 

“But I kept after him—coming to see 
him quite frequent, and always being 
careful not to let anyone see me come, 
getting into his study by the rear window. 
You see, I hadn’t changed my name. I 
might be traced by the police, and they'd 
stumble on Simmons, thinking I’d likely 
look up an old pal, and jail him. I didn’t 
want that, because I’d lose out on the 
money. And I was always careful to 
talk low, so’s his housekeeper wouldn’t 
know I was there. It was up to me as 
well as him to keep things quiet. 

“Well, things ran along, me getting a 
nice couple of centuries every week, but 
not the big bunch. Thinks I, Simmons 
is going to make a get-away and leave me 
flat again. So I put the screws on him. 
I told him I’d told my Gulfport girl all 
about the matter, and that she said that 
if he didn’t come through, she’d tell the 
police. 

“Oh, I know it sounds bad, but here 
was him rich and me poor, and me a jail- 
bird and him never having seen the inside 
of a jail. Course, I hadn’t told my girl. 
I’m not so foolish. But I tells him the 
last time I see him that I wouldn’t come 
again—that I’d send my girl, and that he’d 
quick see she wasn’t the kind to trifle with. 
And with that I left him, figuring he’d 
send me the coin. But he didn’t; so I 
come over from Gulfport again, the night 
he was killed. I come up the back veran- 
da, like I always did, and knocked on the 
window. He didn’t answer, and though 
there was a light there, I thinks maybe 
he’s out. So I goes off, intending to come 
back later. 

“Then, thinks I, here’s an idea. Sup- 
pose I don’t let Simmons know I was 
over here in Clearwater at all to-night. 
Suppose I let him think I’m sore, and 
going to give him away. I knew, from 
what I’d heard, that none of the gang 
that was with me in the robbery was East. 
They was all out West. They wouldn’t 
be likely to see anything in a Clearwater 
paper. But a little personal in it—how 
would Simmons know they wasn’t likely 
to see it? He’d lost touch with them, 
got away from them. Of course, he 
hadn’t changed his name; that wouldn’t 
have done. All the men mixed up in the 
robbery was fairly well known. If any 
of them had changed their names, and 
some old acquaintance run across them, 
that person would begin wonderin’ why. 
But among ourselves we were known by 
numbers: I was Seven; Simmons was 
Five. And the rest of the bunch would 
come down on him if they knew he had a 
lot of money. So I wrote out a little 
personal that would scare Simmons, yet 
not really give the graft away, handed it 
in at the Star office and took the mid- 
night back to Gulfport. Next afternoon, 
instead of finding my personal, I read in 
the Clearwater paper that Simmons had 
been murdered. And right after that, 


while I was wondering what to do, I was 
arrested. And that’s all I know about it,” 
he finished defiantly. 


ENNINGS looked at Coroner Meadows. 

The latter nodded. Jennings took up 
a position directly in front of the witness. 

“You say that on the night of the mur- 
der you did not enter this house?” 

“T did not,” snapped Jernegan. 

“Then, of course,” smiled Jennings, 
“you wouldn’t mind letting me take a 
print of your thumb in order that I might 
compare it with a print found on the 
dagger?” 

And to Jennings’ amazement, Jernegan 
replied: “Certainly not.” 

Mystified at the man’s audacity, Jen- 
nings held out a prepared pad. Boldly 
Jernegan thrust his thumb against it, 
leaving a clearly defined print. Jennings 
motioned to Dorsey, the identification 
expert. Dorsey looked at the print. He 
looked at the copy of the thumb-print 
found on the dagger. He shook his head. 

“They weren’t made by the same man,” 
he said. 

Half an hour later the coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict declaring that Ren- 
nold Simmons had been murdered by a 
person, or persons, unknown. 


CHAPTER XII 


ENNINGS, Welles and young Trainor 

sat around the Sergeant’s desk. It 
was the afternoon of the inquest. Welles 
had come on business, to gather what in- 
formation he could for his paper. Trainor 
had come to inquire what further efforts 
were to be made by the police. For 
while Cecilie Ledwith had been officially 
absolved, a cloud would forever remain 
on her name until the real murderer of 
Simmons was brought to justice, and in 
a few brief words she had told Trainor 
that marriagc between them was impos- 
sible until the cloud was erased. 

Jennings, harassed, worried, mystified, 
showed them a special-delivery letter 
which had just come from the police of 
Grenada, a town in the adjoining State. 

“He says,” said Jennings, “that the 
man’s thumb-print I sent him corresponds 
exactly to the print of James Wadleigh, 
convicted of burglary in 1goo, and re- 
leased five years ago. Miss Ledwith 
didn’t kill him; Jernegan didn’t—thumb- 
prints don’t lie; therefore Wadleigh did. 
Why, God only knows, but—here’s the 
man’s photograph, James Wadleigh’s 
photograph. Don’t happen to recognize 
him, do you?” he asked drearily. 

Welles shook his head and handed the 
picture to Trainor. The latter stared at 
it. He started. 

“Do you mind, Mr. Jennings,” he said, 
“if I make some changes in this photo- 
graph?” 

“What for?” 

“T’ve studied this case—naturally,” said 
Trainor. “And it occurs to me that not 
enough importance has been placed on 
one fact: that some one tried to rob Offi- 
cer Kelley of the dagger on his way to 
headquarters.” 

“T’ve puzzled over that until I’m blue 
in the face,” snorted Jennings. 

“But- in combination with something 
else. You say you don’t understand how 
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anyone could hold the dagger gs the 
thumb-print shows the man held it, li 
a sword, and inflict the wound that kill 
Simmons.” 

“Well?” grunted Jennings, 

Trainor deliberately rose from his chai 
and then sat down on the floor, ay 
stretched himself full length on his bak 

“Suppose I’m Simmons,” he said, “Ty 
fainted from shock. I’m a fat man with 
a weak heart. A wound in my shoulder 
has made me faint. A man stands by my 
head; he sees that I’m alive, though w. 
conscious. He lifts the dagger from ny 
body; he holds it as a sword is hej 
thumb forward, and with the point dow. 
ward. From the rear he thrusts at me” 

“By George!” cried Jennings. He took 
a stand behind Trainor’s head and hel 
a ruler in his hand. He bent over, hold 
ing the ruler swordwise. “It could 
done; it’s the only way it could be dom 
Right above the collar-bone, dom 
through the heart. But who? Who? This 
Wadleigh—but who’s he?” 

“Think!” cried Trainor. “Remember 
Mrs. Carnahan’s first testimony? Remem 
ber that she said the dagger was on to 
of Simmons? And Miss Ledwith—d 
says that Simmons lay there with th 
dagger on top of him!” 

“Well, what are you driving at?” & 
manded Jennings. 

“Is Cheeseman in the building?” queried 
Trainor. 

“Yes—why ?” 

“T want his testimony, to make certain” 

Jennings rang a bell and ordered thal 
Cheeseman be summoned. “Now what?” 
He turned to Trainor. 

“Who could have known that these 
ger was to be photographed for: tha 
prints? Had the murderer thought of 
that, he’d have taken it away with him 
Grant that he thought of it later. How 
would he have known that Kelley hadi 
with him?” 

“I’ve told you that I can’t figure i 
out,” grunted Jennings. 

“But I can,” cried Trainor. “Ma 
Carnahan and Cecilie say that dagger was 
on top of Simmons’ body. True, Ml 
Carnahan admits she may have been mis 
taken, but that was her first testimony, 
before you’d made any suggestion. 
here’s Cheeseman. Officer Cheesemal, 
did you touch the dagger in Simmoms 
body?” , 

Cheeseman’s face whitened. “Why- 
no sir. That is—” 

“Tt was lying on top of Simmons whet 
Cheeseman entered the room,” «tél 
Trainor. “It was in Simmons’ heart wha) 
Cheeseman came out of the rom) 
Cheeseman knew that Kelley was takilg 
the dagger to headquarters and knew . 
reason therefor. And Cheeseman—look 
Trainor held up before Jennings’ amai 
eyes the photograph of James Wadle 
on whose smooth face he had drawi4 


mustache. 
“Cheeseman!” cried Jennings. 


B igen officer was at the door, but Ja 
nings’ bound was tigerlike. Before the 
door could be opened, Jennings was 
the officer, had borne him to. the gro 
Handcuffs were snapped swiftly 
the policeman’s wrists. The i oo 
dragged Cheeseman to his desk #@ 
pressed the officer’s thumb upot #05 
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How to get this 
beautiful picture 
for framing 

HIS painting by 
Tan! tahr, the well- 
known illustrator, is his 
interpretation of “‘A 
Skin You Love to 
Touch.” It has been 
beautifully reproduced 
from the original water 
color painting. Size 
15x 19 inches. Made 
expressly for framing. 
No printed matter on 
it. Send for your pic- 
turetoday. Read offer 
below. 
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You too can have the charm of 
“A Skin You Love to Touch” 


OFT, smooth skin, the clear glowing 

complexion that everyone admires— 
these you, too, can have. 
_ Whatever the condition that is keep- 
ing your skin from being as attractive 
witshould be, it can be changed. Ina 
Much shorter time than you would im- 
agiae, your skin will respond to the 
proper care and treatment. 


Why your skin can be changed 


Your skin changes continually. Ever 
thy it is being renewed. Old sin dies 
new forms. This is your opportunity, for 
4% this new skin forms, you can keep it 
fresh, soft and clear as Nature intended 

ls your skin dull, lifeless, colorless? 
\ y to make it clear and glow- 
ing. If you are troubled by an oily skin 


A special treatment 
for an oily skin and 
shiny nose is amon 
the famous treatments 
inven im the Wood- 
ury booklet you get 
with the soap. Secure 
@ cake todiy and the 
booklet that goes 
th it 





—a shiny nose—begin today to correct it. 

Learn just what is the proper treat- 
ment for your particular trouble, and 
use it persistently every ‘night before 
retiring. In the Woodbury booklet, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch,”’ you will find 
simple instructions for treating your 
own and many other conditions of the 
skin. Within ten days or two weeks you 
will notice a decided improvement. 


How to get these treatments 

The Woodbury booklet of skin treat- 
ments is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For a month 
or six weeks of an oodbury treat- 
ment a 25c cake will & sufficient. Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters through- 









out the United States and Canada. Get 
a cake today and begin your treatment. 


This picture with sample cake of soap, 
samples of cream and powder,with 
book of treatments for 15c 


For l5c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treatment 
—with the booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and samples of ‘Woodbury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. In addition to the samples 
booklet, we will send you a reproduction in full 
colors of the beautiful painting shown above made 
expressly for framing. This picture will be very 
popular; secure your copy at once. Write today to 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1703 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jorge ns Co., Limited, 1703 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Intario. 


For enlarged pores, 
try the treatment given 
in the booklet **A Skix 
You Love to Touck.”’ 
With your Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap you’ will 
get one of these inter- 
esting bookjéte 
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He lifted it; he compared the print with 
the man’s print found upon the dagger. 
His tired face relaxed in a smile. 

“Well, Cheeseman,” he said, “it’s all 
off. You had your nerve, but—it’s all 
off. Why did you do it?” 

“TI didn’t; you’re all crazy,” cried 
Cheeseman. “Of course my print’s on the 
handle. I wanted to see if the man was 
dead—” 

“Too late—you never mentioned touch- 
ing the dead man. And you were in that 
room a long time before you came out to 
Mrs. Carnahan and myself,’ cried 
Trainor. “A good two minutes. You 
killed him. Why?” 

“And you’re James Wadleigh, ex-con- 
vict; that’s certain,” said Jennings. “Bet- 
ter make a clean breast of it. It might 
help you,” advised Jennings. 

Cheeseman lifted his suddenly haggard 
face. “I will; I’m glad to. It’s been 
driving me most crazy. I—I am Wad- 
leigh. And that Simmons—his name was 
Peters. Fifteen years ago I knew him. 
I was only twenty then. We both lived 








in Grenada. He'got me to join him in 
a burglary. We were caught; he turned 
State’s evidence and went free, while I 
was blamed for it all and was jailed. I 
swore I’d get him. But when I got out, 
he’d left town, and there was no trace of 
him. I drifted over here. I got a job on 
the Force. It was taking a chanée, but I 
didn’t care. And then—just the other 
night—when I went into that house, I saw 
Peters, that I hadn’t seen in all these 
years, the man I hated. I was on duty 
nights and hadn’t seen him. There was 
his housekeeper yelling murder at the door. 
She thought he was dead, and—it didn’t 
look dangerous. I killed him. 

“Then, when I learned about the thumb- 
prints——something I hadn’t thought of at 
the time.—I tried to get the dagger away 
from Kelley. Not that it looked as 
though I’d be suspected, but—I couldn’t 
take a chance. But even when I didn’t get 
hold of it—well, I didn’t dream I'd be 
susnected.” 

“Especially as you tried to put it on 
a girl, eh?” sneered Jennings. 


Tee. OUP FER 





satisfactorily understood. Bounding 
blithely from rock to rock, she led the 
way down. As they reached the shore 
path, she turned suddenly and said: 
“Honestly, Duffer, you can take it or 
leave it, but this afternoon’s been more 
enjoyabler than any I’ve ever spent on 
Gullup’s Island, with Nollie Boggus or 
anybody.” 

On the heels of this sincere tribute she 
again started ahead—tripped, skidded on 
a pebble and went down shrieking. “Lor’! 
Now I’ve went and did it! D’you s’pose 
I’ve broke my leg or only my ankle? 
That’s what I git for imitatin’ a Rocky 
Mountain goat. Ouch! Well, if you 
could just carry me down to the level 
ground—” 

As the Duffer rather unceremoniously 
stooped to gather, up Miss Dillery’s one 
hundred and eighty avoirdupois, his 
bronzed chin brushed slightly her dam- 
ask cheek—whereupon the unfortunate 
victim blushed and giggled. “Why, Duf- 
fer, aint you ashamed! You must be 
awful strong. I feel just like I’m a 
feather in your arms.” 


HE season at the Baths was waning. 

Only two more weeks remained until 
Mardi Gras, reflected Dillery’s life-guard, 
lazily tidying up the beach after a night’s 
heavy surf. The bay was settling to a 
slumbrous September calm. He leaned on 
his rake and let his dreamy gaze wander 
out toward the mysterious sea. 

A giant freighter was steaming through 
the fairway, belching forth black clouds 
of smoke from her squat funnel; her sides 
glistened with new paint; her stubby 
prow rode deep, pointing into the far 
blue horizon; over her decks men clam- 
bered like cheerful ants. What was her 
cargo, wondered the Duffer; whither was 
she bound, to what strange coasts of des- 
tiny? Perhaps— 

His reverie was interrupted by Mlle. 
Cassandra; panoplied in a trig new bath- 
ing suit and a valorous determination to 


achieve the claims of her sister's sum- 
mer place on Long Island, she advanced 
upon him. “Really,” she pouted, “if you 
don’t go this time, I think it’s a awful 
throwdown, after us plannin’ it together 
all season. Of course, you understand 
we're goin’ to make the trip in a taxi, 
and it’s my pecuniary treat, in return for 
your luggin’ me out o’ the surf that morn- 
ing. And I’ve already wrote my sister 
we'd be out Sunday.” ; 

“You’re awful kind,”—the Duffer twid- 
dled his brown toes in the sand—‘“but I 
expect I got to work on the Baths.” 

“Oh, darn! You always got to work on 
the Baths. I bet you’re just stallin’ me. 
I bet you don’t want to go.” 

“O’ course I do, but—” 

“Well, then, it’s only one other thing: 
you're afraid o’ that fat old Emma that’s 
all the time gloomin’ you around. But 
we can make the trip without Dillery’s 
knowin’ anything about it. Let’s see: this 
is Friday; to-morrow I'll shut up my par- 
lors and run over to New York alone, and 
Sunday morning you can meet me—eleven 
o’clock—Columbus Circle, say. Now I 
must go right back to my place. I got a 
appointment with some o’ my _ regular 
Brooklyn trade that wants to know if for 
her third husband should she accept a 
dark man that follows the sea; and I’m 
goin’ to tell her no, because she’s too gen- 
teel to marry the captain o’ that old 
m’nicipal garbage-scow. Remember, it’s 
all settled—Sunday morning.” And with- 
out waiting for the registry of further ob- 
jections, Mlle. Cassandra darted off. 

The Duffer would have preferred to 
lounge on the beach all day and watch 
the passing sloops and the anchored 
schooners. But Emma was hot on the 
trail of another picnic to Gullup’s Island, 
and Long Island looked like the lesser 
of two evils. So Sunday morning he put 
on his brown suit and carefully brushed 
felt hat and pretended he must go, over 
to Seventh Avenue to interview a guy that 
had his watch in hock. 
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“I didn’t. I was going to say J could 
identify her if she was caught. ]t 
necessary, because she admitted even. 
thing, but—” 

Jennings rang a bell. To the SUTpIise 
officer who responded, he gave Cheesema 
in charge. He turned to Trainor. 

“Any time you get tired of the rey. 
estate business, old man,” he said. “cone 
down here.” 

“Or come over to the Star off 
There’s a place there,” grinned Wells 

“Thanks, both of you,” said Trang 
“But just at present my only job isy 
get married.” 

He left the office on the run. 

Welles ruefully shook his head as 
rose and put on his cap. “Great repor 
lost,” he said, looking after the depaq 
ing man. 

“What a man he’d make for the Fore! 
said Jennings. 

And what Cecilie Ledwith said we 
Trainor came to her is not germane 
this story. 

THE END 


(Continued from 
page 42) 


The seeress was prompt to her appoi 
ment, in a resplendent silk of resi 
green, with her auburn tresses artistigal 
retouched and exquisitely coifed: 9% 
was, indeed, an elegant figure. It x 
the Duffer’s first venture in a taxi, anda 
the way out, Mile. Cassandra regaledii 
with more of Manhattan’s localitiés a 
iniquities than he had ever remotely s 
pected. It was well along in the aftt 
roon before they sighted her siste 
abode. 

“Aint it a lovely estate?” She poitte 
“Lutie’s just a darling girl; and I km 
you’re goin’ to be fond o’ Albert—tal 
my brother-in-law. He’s an awfully im 
eled gentleman—out five years in advai 
of Lydia Laburnum’s ‘Paris’ Own Show 


HEN they disembarked, they ™ 

received with empressement; & 
ladies kissed discreetly, a careful m 
above their make-up, and mine i 
offered Duffer a very black cigar and tam 
him out to inspect the premises. 
was a twenty-foot square of law 
rounded by whitewashed cobbles, 4% 
ging hammock supported by canted piss 
tour ducks in a pen, and a backyard é 
of the ocean liberally intermixed 
kelp, clam-shells and discarded gam 
truck. 

“Country life aint what it’s cracked ‘ 
to be,” mused Albert. “Still, it’s am 
healthy, and it keeps my foxy 
Broadway.” He winked blandly #% 
Duffer. “Lizzie’s one wise darb, aint 
She’s sure got the showmanship. 

Just then the ladies summon 
shrilly inside. Dinner was Serve 
s’pose,” said Lutie to the life-guard, 
and my sister’ve been awfully cue 
this summer. There’s so few Com 
people at the Beach. D’you like chic 
It’s a old receipt, handed down Be 
family. Lizzie’s a luxurious COO® “| 
estly, if you don’t take another pies 
think you aint interested in the family 

The Duffer blushed over 
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e New Way to Manicure 


Don’t cut the cuticle— give your nails the well-groomed 
loveliness you've wanted so long 






























ISCARD forever your One application makes 
manicure scissors! Cu- a decided improvement 

“* tex, the new cuticle remover, aa 
head as softens and removes surplus Until you use Cutex, you 
pat report cuticle without cutting— cannot realize what a great 
the depart does away with tiresome improvement even one appli- 
jacking of the cation makes, you cannot 
the Fore nails—takes half know how attractive your 
said val | the time hereto- nails can be made to look. 
germane WE | fore required. I'ry it. See for yourself. 


Notice how quickly it gives 
your nails the shapeliness 


Yutex is abso- i 
Cutex is ab that everyone admires. 


lutely harmless. 
It was formulat- 
ed to do away 
with that cutting 
which specialists 
agree is so ruin- 
ous, You will be 
amazed to see 
how easily and 
quickly you can give your nails a 

wonderful manicure with Cutex. Photo, White Studio) 


Elsie Janis, whose vivacity ot 
clever acting have made her 


Ask for Cutex, the harm- 
less cuticle remover, wher- 
ever toilet preparations are 
sold. In 30c, 60c and $1.25 
bottles. Cutex Nail White 
is 30c. Cutex Nail 
Polish, in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick 
form is 30c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort for 
sore, tender cuticle is 
30c. If your favorite 
store has not yet se- 
cured its stock, write 
direct. 



























Cutex quickly makes your nails look shapely and 
symmetrical. It safely removes overgrown cuticle, 
does away with hangnails, dry rough skin--all the 
nail troubles rapidly disappear. 



















calitiés a 
smotely 9 
n the afte 
her sistel 


° I have just finished - nails and 
Just how to do it Jind it moat wonder, 











Open the Cutex package. In it 
you will find orange stick and ab- 
sorbent cotton. Wrep a little cotton 
around the end of the stick and dip 
it into the Cutex bottie. Work the 
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Send 15c for complete 
manicure set 



























s in advali stick around the base of the nail, Don’t think inst bleasc aan 
. ° Oo . fou ca 
wn Show gently pushing back the cuticle. Al- old-fashioned cnticle-Caliiink ena 
hev 2 most at once you wili find that you for another day! Send at once for the 
; a can wipe off the dead surplus skin. Cutex set illustrated below and know 
eel ; Ri : ees oe A touch of Cuter Nail White re- the difference. Fill out the coupon and 
, inse the hands in clear water. saoeas ule aiihon itaitas : ae 
carefull nt Sp ano ued loaves ioe tan send it today with 15c (10c for the 
mine is ta in sph set and 5c for packing and postage) and 
gar and ti Cutex Nail White removes all we will send you a complete manicure 
ises. stains from underneath the nails; set, enough for at least six ‘‘manicures."’ 
f lawn leaves them snowy white. Apply di- Address | 
ybles, & rectly underneath nails from conven- NORTHAM WARREN 
-anted post lent tube; then spread under evenly Dept. 603 
ickyard and remove any surplus cream with 9 West Broadway,* New York 
mixed Orange stick. pies te hg 
ded gare 8 ck If you live in Canada, send 15¢ to 
: “3 MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 
s cracked ® Cutex Nail Polish rubbed on the 603, 489 St Paul St. West, Montreal, for 
it’s dame palm of the hand and passed quickly your sample set, and gei Canadian prices. 
foxy kid over the nails, gives them a soft, Sas 2 a $C ; 
ndly at shimmering polish —the most delight- “itant, lasting poliah ee snd Ie te pesca tel bape Re beter ce ates 
rb, aint ful you have ever seen. j i 
i i NORTHAM WARREN r 
ed Dept. 603, 9 West-Broadway, New York i 
i I 
This complete manicure : Name “ a : 
set sent for 15c 1 
; I 
J Street ...... ' 
' I 
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HindsCream Hands andarms 
as well as for their complexions and find it so wonderfully 
helpful that it seems as if everybody should know about it— 
particularly when household duties and industrial work tend 
to roughen or irritate the skin and make it almost impossible 
to keep the hands clean. 

The usual bottle will last a long time, for only afew drops—or 
just enough to moisten the skin—will keep the surface soft and 
smooth. You'll never have “catchy fingers” if you do this. The 
cream is not sticky or greasy; it will not soil any fabric; it will 
not cause hair to grow. 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum, like the scent of old-time gardens, 
soothes with its delicious fragrance and velvety fineness. Its 


pleasures and benefits are now shared by a legion of mothers 
and babies. 


Hinds Cream Soap has three points of excellence: Italways 
develops a nich, creamy foam, in hard or soft water, that quickly 
cleanses the skin; it always refreshes and softens, but never 
dries the skin; it is always economical, for it wears slowly 
and never crumbles. 
Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose 
stamps with your request; 2c for samples of Cream, 6c for trial cake 
of Soap, 3c for miniature can of Talcum Powder. 
Hinds Cream Specialties are selling everywhere, or will 
be mailed, postpaid tz U. S. A., freun Laboratory. a 
Hinds Cream in bottles 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes and jars 
Hinds Cream 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder 


A. S. HINDS 
220 West St., Portland, Maine 
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drumstick, while Lutie continued: 






















































seein’ you are interested, lemme igl | 
something: if you’re goin’ to travel wig | 
Lizzie, don’t you never take her out jy { 
Moline, ‘cause some o’ the local f 
swipe her on you. She’s the Whole pipg 
line out there!” r 
“Don’t mind her!” protested Migs Sym d 
tuck coyly. “She’s a awful kidder! jy k 
tie, I told you there aint nothing betwreey C 
us, excepting we was born under fame hh 
stars, with Venus in the ascendanai al 
which reminds me: for a treat I wos D 
out his horoscope, and I’m goin’ to tj ¥ 
to him on the way home.” he 
Thus the meal passed in pleasantry aj 
persiflage; but Mlle. Cassandra’s subg al 
scious mind was never far from the ty be 
tariff, and as soon as the shades of pig 
impended, she maneuvered their dey th 
ture. It was a starry evening, particul the 
favorable to celestial confidences, ang tic 
they bowled along she approached (mm thi 
subject delicately: vel 
“Now, I expect you're gettin’ ann on 
for that horoscope I been jollyin’ yum Jt] 
about, though really it aint no kid we 
matter. Horoscopes is the signs 0 ane 
zodiac a person’s born under, and it’sinmme tbe 
quently been verified you can’t get arm ‘P 
from ’em. I worked out this here fmm ‘TY 
the date you gave me that morning on, 
crystal-room; but heavenly circuitsisiam #5 
ways most satisfactorily completed skit 
terrestrial contacts, so I’m goin’ tome ©! 


you to clasp hands durin’ the reading fran 


not disagreeable to you.” T 
The gracious prophetess forthwithyam “ Y 
sessed herself of Duffer’s rather relia "™ 
digits and proceeded: ra 
“O’ course, I don’t know the exacti ‘a 
ute o’ your birth, but anyway it aint rc 
terial; Scorpio was on the eastern hom Th 
with Mars in the sign Cancer, neat 4 
ninth house, which is a unusually! 0% 
tunate position and means you are - 


to travel a lot and make sea-vo Th 
Venus in the ascendant indicates you Circl 
born to be loved of women, maly ieee 
which will love you probably mor# MI 
you do them, and explains why ya din 

them doggone good looks. You oh 
Jupiter a friendly visitor in the em Cand 
house. And it seems like your MERE, 
calls for a feminine complement? B one 
rather dark-complected, with MURR). i 
brown hair and a elegant figure , 
possess intelligence and ability, what 
rected by others; and if you follow 
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signs, especially them matrimad Bien 
junctions, you are destined to be tion 
and prosperous; and your life’s ne Mlle. } 
toward a grand climax in your Dion, 
ninth year! ‘There, aint that 4 from a 
ful readin’!” Vas tar 

The seeress completed her auguy five do 



















forgot to release the life-guards 
indeed, she collapsed against his # 
as if overcome by the strain upel 
terpretative powers. “It seems @% 
all in after my astrological readings 
sighed, “specially if I’m sym 
toward the subject.” 


breakin 
lighted, 
had 


MUSE 1 


















HE DUFFER stirred uneasilfi, 
much obliged. I—I expect = 
worked out yet. I aint never 
sea-voyage, or met any dark-COmme 
woman with reddish-brown half, me 
“Mine’s called auburn i UBS 
parlors,” put. in Mlle. Cassa 
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d: estly, “but I presume it’s the same thing. 
1 tell jm Personally it’s nothing to me if you be- 
‘ravel wi lieve your fortune or not, though in my 
her of jae own life I got testimony it’s bad luck to 
cal boy 9 against the stars. ; 
vhole pig But the lady had no intention of per- 
mitting the responsibility for her escort’s 
Miss Sha. destiny to rest. In five minutes of astro- 
dder! Ip logical byplay she had aroused such an- 
ng betwee cient primordial promptings as permitted 
under ty her to dispense with sidereal assistance; 
scendan and when she released herself from the 
t I woe Duffer’s confused if ardent embrace, she 
in’ to tell was still on the ballyhoo. “D’you know, 
honey,” she extemporized, “I think I’m 
asantry a Cleopatra in her eighth reincarnation, and 
-a’s calle all down through the sleepin ages you 
wm the tau «been my lost astral mate 
Jes of nis She sat for a long time with her arm 
heir dep through the Duffer’s, busy with her own 
particulat thoughts, which were apparently of a prac- 
ices, and tical nature, for at length she said: by 
coached { think we’d better get married about No- 
vember. Then we can go South and join 
tin’ ang one o’ them winter carnival-companies. 
jollyin’ It'll be almost as swell as a honeymoon— 
no kidial week stands, a private car to travel in 
signs Py and a good chance to get you broke into 
and it’s the business. We could have a little kid 
n't get ange OP of our own and work up my old Hindu 
‘s here fi crystal-gazing stuff, with you for a come- 
orning in on, in Turkish trousers and a turban—or 
ircuits is a Sandow act, with both o’ us in leopard- 
ompleted skin girdles, and a panne plush posing- 
goin’ t0 cabinet! Wouldn’t that be a slick 
.e reading frame-up?” , 

The Duffer’s rather unastral brain had 
orthwithy as yet scarcely bridged the brief interreg- 
her relic 20 between his horoscope and impend- 
ing nuptials. “I—I think it would be 
he exactil slick, all right,” he stammered; “but I 
yt ae haven’t any money to get married on.” 
¥ ‘ “Don’t you mind that, honey-boy!” 
ste oat There was genuine music in Mlle. Cas- 
cual sandra’s laughter. “After bein’ in the pal- 
mont mistry business ten years, Lizzie Shattuck 
you ait Fe zint no pauper.” 

) el de They dismissed the taxi at Columbus 
a Circle. And the life-guard proceeded at 
ri 7 once to the Baths. 

phe Mile. Cassandra followed later. In the 
; Vea recesses of her crystal-room she 
"she dle counted her plethoric roll anxiously. “My 
y oat Gawd!” she groaned. “Twenty-two-fifty 
leat ie tor that old tin hobo! But Duffer sure 
vith te $8 one virgin Apollo, and if I’ve nailed 






, it was worth it!” 











my ARDI GRAS and carnival week was 
str C the grand wind-up of the season at 





aen Beach, with a different free attrac- 
om for evéry afternoon and evening. 
lle. Nympha, America’s Aquatic Cham- 





1 to be 
- life's i 












Pry pion, was to oblige with her thrilling dive 
. — — into a four-foot can- 

ank, thereby accumulating twenty- 
et oe pve dollars and a very fair chance ot 
- his § m “y her neck. Pop Dillery was de- 
in upon Me jo With a general eye to thrift, 

d turned the drop front of his bath- 
seems 48 hous 


into a neat counter where Emma, 
a white cap and apron, dispensed “hot- 
me sandwiches and French confetti. 

- @ Quarter to four Mlle. Cassandra 
Mpped off her cabalistic kimono. locked 
astrology-shop and hastened toward 
= Scene of the dive. 

put she had scarcely advanced to a 
stactory point of vantage when there 
6 4 sudden confusion behind her, the 
@ parted and a highly excited young 
















lady, with a floppy pink hat and a wrist- 
ful of jangling bracelets, fought her way 
across the Boardwalk and cast herself 
upon the astonished bosom of Dillery’s 
life-guard, shrieking: 


“My Gawd, there’s Eddie! Oh, 
Mamma, I’ve found him! I’ve found 
him!” 


She was closely followed by a deter- 
mined-looking woman, in green polka-dot 
panniers, who began calling angrily: 
“Tootie! Tootie! Come here to me 
Aint you ashamed?” But when she per- 
ceived the object of her daughter’s as- 
sault, the elder woman drew herself up in 
startled indignation: ‘Heaven strike me, 
if it aint Eddie Benner, the contemptible 
little puppy!” 

Under this attack the life-guard “stood 
stolid, motionless, yet paling beneath his 
tan. 

“Eddie! Eddie Benner, speak to me 
this minute!” The excitable young 
creature shook him until her hat flopped 
off. “Mamma, he’s goin’ to pretend he 
don’t know us! Aint it too aggravating, 
when all the time we thought he was 
crowned, or a train run over him, or 
something terrible? —Honest, Eddie, 
Mamma never meant to throw that lamp 
at you; she was only jokin’. Speak to 
me, my handsome boy! TI’ll forgive you 
everything, if you’ll only speak to me and 
come back!” 

She looked up, but there was no answer- 
ing light of capitulation in the life-guard’s 
frightened eyes; so she festooned her 
arms around his neck and went off into 
six-cylinder hysterics. 

Meanwhile the multitude had deserted 
the diving-act and closed in on the Sani- 
tary Baths. Here was a real-life drama 
that promised to put it all over Mlle. 
Nympha! For a moment Emma had re- 
mained agape; now, with all the vigor of 
her one hundred and eighty pounds, she 
cleared a path for the Duffer’s rescue. 
Simultaneously Mlle. Cassandra did an 
allegro to his side. ‘ 

Emma grabbed the pink vision by her 
plump braceleted arm. “Leggo that gen- 
tleman,” she commanded. “Leggo o’ him 
immediately, you horrid thing!” 

For answer she received a well-directed 


kick in the ankle; whereupon she 
screamed: “P’lice! Somebody send for 
the wagon. There’s a lunatic massacrin’ 
Duffer!” 


But Miss Shattuck was better versed in 
the ways of the metropolitan world. She 
stepped forward and confronted the elder 
woman knowingly. “Look here, madam, 
you better call your pardner off. You 
can’t never blackmail that young fellah. 
He’s too well known around here.” 

“Just tell us you aint never seen her 
before, Duffer,” pleaded Emma, “and we’ll 
have her took away.” 

But the Duffer did not answer, and the 
pink fury turned upon her accusers with 
tearful triumph. “Seen him! Just let 
him darst to say he’s never seen me! I’m 
his affianced bride!” 

At this declaration Miss Dillery was 
saved from drawing a blank only by the 
substantial support of her uncle, who had 
just come up. “My—my!” he cried, 
aghast, “such a riot! What’s it all about? 
Somebody kidnapin’ our Duffer?” 

But Emma, sighting several familiar 
faces in the mob, momentarily recovered 
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her self-possession; she whispered in Pop’s 
ear briefly—after which she said with dig- 
nity: “This here is a family affair, and 
all the interested parties better come in- 
side.”’ 


BS tes: crowd surged forward eagerly, but 
a policeman had arrived and began 
to clear the premises; and at last, after 
much jostling, only the pink termagant 
and her polka-dot mother, D. Dillery and 
the silent culprit, were assembled in the 
back parlor of the Baths. When Mlle. 
Cassandra essayed to enter, Emma put 
her foot down indignantly in the door: “I 
beg your pardon. I’d like to know what 
business you got in my home.” 

‘“‘None—with you,” replied the prophet- 
ess, looking her steadily in the eye; “but 
it seems like this here Tootie and me are 
entered for the same race, and I’m goin’ 
to be in at the finish.” 

“Lor’!” Without further resistance, 
Emma took her foot from the door and 
began to bawl dolorously. 

Tootie’s parent broke the second’s sick- 
ening silence that pervaded the room. 
‘Now, then, I guess you folks are satis- 
fied that me and my daughter knows Ed- 
die Benner, of Paradise, Indiana, when 
we see him. It aint none o’ your business 
why he left a lovely home and a affec 
tionate sweetheart at the altar, except 
that he’s a unappreciative little puppy, 
which, if he was mine, I’d say good-by 
and good riddings! But Tootie’s such a 
soft-hearted kid, I suppose—” 

“Ves, I will, Mamma. Though his 
conduct’s broke my heart, I’ll forgive him 
everything.” The life-guard had thrown 
himself down on a couch, with his head in 
his hands. Tootie fluttered over to his 
side and twined her many-ringed fingers 
through his curly yellow locks. “My own 
handsome boy, that’s comin’ back with 
me to Paradise!” 

At this amatory apostrophe, Emma 
sobbed aloud; but the prophetess had her 
emotions under better control.. She con- 
fronted Duffer with ominous calm. “Look 
here, honey, it’s about time you rang 
down the curtain on this sketch. All°I 
want to know is, has this dame got any- 
thing on you?” 

At last, without looking up, he spoke: 
“T guess—I’m engaged to her, all right.” 

“But you aint married?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then,” ‘laughed Mlle. Cassandra 
relievedly, “what’s all this song and 
dance? These people aint got no claim 
on you except their impudence. All you 
got-to do is tell ’em the show’s off and 
they should chase theirselves!” 

“Ts that so?” challenged the polka-dot 
dowager. “Please to observe, madam, 
my daughter’s wearin’ his ring, and I guess 
any court in the country ’d call it breach 
0’ promise where a heart-rendered young 
girl’s got her trousseau bought, and her 
wedding-cake baked, and four rooms fur- 
nished in mahogany veneer.” 

Mlle. Cassandra ignored this interrup- 
tion and fixed her violet orbs compellingly 
upon the life-guard. “Come, honey, chase 
the jinx and let’s beat it away from this 
séance!” 

“He aint comin’ with you!” defied 
Tootie, encircling his shoulder with a pro- 
prietary arm. 

“Duffer,. you aint goin’ to let that little 
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pink devil make a shine out o’ me, are 
you?” 

No answer. 

For a moment Mlle. Cassandra stood in 
front of them motionless and silent, as if 
communing with her own thoughts. 

“Tell me, honest,” she said at last, 
“would you rather go back with this tank 
outfit, or come South with me for the car- 
nivals? What d’you say?” 

But the life-guard’s tongue was cloven, 
and his Hoosier inamorata replied: “Go 
on away, naughty womans! Handsome 
boy is comin’ back to Paradise with ’is 
itty-bitty girlie.” 

“Rats!” cried the outraged priestess. 
“You’re welcome to him.” And turning 
disdainfully on her Cuban heels, she 
slammed the door in their faces. 

“Oh, Pop,” wailed Emma, lachrymose, 
“aint it terrible! Now I’m disgraced for 
life. The idea! Him makin’ love to me 
cver on Gullup’s Island, when all the 
time he’s engaged to that ’strology woman 
and got another sweetheart out in Indi- 
ana! Doda and all the girls’ll give me 
the laugh for gittin’ cracked on a im- 
promptu p’lygamist, and I'll never darst 
to show my face on the Boardwalk again. 
I just wish ’t I’d went up in them Cat- 
skills and throwed myself on Nollie Bog- 
gus’ bier!” 


Was Emma paused for sorrow’s 
second wind, the polka-dot gorgon 
spoke up decisively. “I don’t see any 
use in this unnecessary delay. We're vis- 
itin’ Cousin Ida, over in Brooklyn, Eddie, 
and you’d better pack up your things and 
come right along with us, because I can 
promise you, you aint goin’ to get out o’ 
my sight again; and if you don’t do 
what’s right by Tootie, I'll put the law 
on you.” 

The Duffer got up and walked slowly, 
without looking at anyone, toward the 
stair-door that led to his bedroom. “I 
guess it wont take me long to pack up,” 
he said. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when 
Miss Dillery cast herself upon the couch 
and indulged the full luxury of her maid- 
enly grief. Pop waddled across the floor, 
with Fannie at his heels. “My poor Duf- 
fer!” he mumbled. “My poor Duffer! If 
you'll excuse me, madams, I’m goin’ up- 
stairs and help him.” 

“Very well,” said Tootie’s mother, ma- 
jestically consulting a brilliantly enameled 
timepiece. “But you can tell him he’d 
better be ready in ten minutes, and he 
don’t need to think he can slip out of any 
back doors to this house, because I’m 
goin’ to watch ’em all.” 

When Pop mounted the stairs, he found 
his life-guard standing by the bed, doing 
up a small paper parcel. “I’m awful 
sorry,” he said, without turning round, 
“that you got to be disappointed in me 
like this. When I seen you had a niece 
livin’ here, I'd ought to told you. But 
first I was too down and out; and then, I 
never thought I’d see her again.” 

“My—my! What a mess you got us 
all in!” Pop wiped great beads of sweat 
from his fat forehead and for a moment 
looked very savage; then he put his arm 
about the Duffer’s shoulder and drew him 
down to the bed. 

“T aint no heart-breaker—honest I aint, 
Grampaw,” gulped the life-guard, wiping 





his eyes. “But it just seems as though 
I’m a poor weak boob, and the women 
always gets me. 

“The first time I seen Tootie, I was 
workin’ in a foundry out there in Para- 
dise. Her and her mamma lived across 
the street from where I boarded, and 
every night she’d come over and hang 
around my landlady to introduce us; and 
she was always makin’ candy and coaxin’ 
me over there Sundays; so a couple 0’ 
times I set in their hammock and asked 
her to the movies. And then, Labor Day, 
we was out to the reservoir park, and she 
got one o’ them foolish spells that a fel- 
lah thinks is cute sometimes, if he likes 
the girl well enough, and she throwed her 
arms around my neck, and ’fore I could 
shake her off, some people come by, and 
she says I’ve compromised her and we 
got to get married. 

“T dunno as it would have been so bad, 
but the old lady said we had to furnish 
rooms upstairs and stay with her; and I 
hadn’t been goin’ there long before I seen 
it wasn’t no place for a quiet guy, with 
them two all the time jawin’, and naggin’ 
me for money, and Tootie jealous of every 
woman I spoke to. It got so I couldn’t 
walk out alone evenings or talk to the 
Swede girl in the bake-shop. Then a 
couple o’ nights before the weddin’ I come 
home dog-tired, and when I got over 
there, Tootie throwed a fit and claimed I 
was flirtin’ with a woman book-agent on 
our street; and the old lady mixed in and 
said the furniture I bought was only 
kindling glued together, and we had some 
words, and she heaved a lamp at me. It 
seemed like I couldn’t see such a layout 
for life, so I just went out to the hatrack 
and put on my derby and says I’m goin’ 
to lodge—and I never went back. 


“TBAT was two years ago. I bounced 
a freight to Pittsburgh and got a 
steel job for a while in Homestead. Then 
I heard there was big money for molders 
in New Jersey. .So I went on to Pater- 
son. But I got cold and come down with 
a fever, and the landlady’s daughter that 
nursed me out on Bartholdi Avenue 
started makin’ eyes like Tootie; I had my 
name in them employment agencies; so 
when they told me of a job out to a 
sand-pit, I beat it out here. Another 
guy already had the job, though. 

“T was so down and out I didn’t care 
what happened, and I took off my shoes 
and stockings and set there all day in the 
sun. That night I slept in back of a big 
dune; and the next morning, I figured, 
mebbe I could work down the shore and 
beg for a job. But when I got far as 
Eden Beach, I felt all weak and dizzy, 
and I just dropped. down .in the sand. 
And after a while yau come out and 
found me.” 

“Then we come out and found him, you 
and~-me, didn’t we, Fannie?” Pop was 
sniveling into Fannie’s long wool. “It 
seems like this business is goin’ to bust 
me all up, Duffer. But with Emmer 
cuttin’ such a dido, I don’t suppose you’d 
stay here, now, anyway.” 

“No, I don’t suppose I would.” 

There was a deep silence between them. 
From the room below, through the un- 
deadened floor, they could hear Emma 
weeping and Tootie’s mother pacing ‘omi- 
nously back and forth. Pop stole a terri- 
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fied glance at his watch. “She 
got to be down in ten minutes,” 

The late life-guard got up 
“Good-by, Grampaw. I guess I lived 
to that name you give me; I been ad 
fer, all right; but what I told you is the 
truth, and I don’t want you to think np 
worse than you got to. You been awty, 
kind, and—” His voice choked; he pasy 
his sleeve quickly across his eyes, 

“My—my! What a business!” Bip 
bering, Pop gathered him to his brogj 
velours bosom. “It’s bustin’ me all 
It seems like I aint got no luck With my 
Duffers: it seems like war and the wong 
has raised hob with ’em both. But J aig 
blamin’ you for nothing, sonny. You wy 
a fine life-guard on my Baths. Be a goud 
boy now. Good-by, Duffer—and be a good 
boy.” The Duffer took up his bundle, Py 
blew his nose, sighed heavily, stroke 
Fannie, and—faced about, with a sudda 
inspired gleam in his watery eyes. “Sy 
Duffer, tell me honest: do you want top 
back to that Paradise?” 

“Do I want to go back to a daly 
house!” He shrugged helplessly. “But] 
guess—I guess there aint no other wy 


out.” 
Pop’s grief suddetly 


Said yoy 



























































“Aint there!” 
galvanized into action. He pluckedis 
late myrmidon by the sleeve, tapped ii 
lips with a mysterious finger andj 
across the room to a window twéniy 
from the ground and three hundred! 
from the Beach car-line. “Throt 
winder!” He pointed. “You#® 
the devil, Duffer. God bless yous 
I'll stand off them two dragons.”"% 
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"7 SES days later the freighter 
Inman passed through Edens 
channel bound for Punta Arenas. © 
of black smoke belched. from her 
funnel; her sides glistened with i 
paint; her stubby prow rode deep, pal 
ing into the far blue horizon; over 
decks men clambered like cheerful 
—and one of them was Eddie Benner, 
Paradise, Indiana, late life-guard onD 
lery’s Sanitary Baths. True to Mile @ 
sandra’s horoscope, he was taking 4 
sea-voyage. 

Before he signed his papers, he 
asked one question: “Are there 
women aboard?” 

“None but the ship’s cat,” them 
had laughed. “We’ve got enough tro 
with the cargo.” 

As the Einar slipped majestically iim 
Eden Beach, a solitary figure, im sig 
and flopping trousers, leaned over ther 
aft, puffing a cigarette. The Dufier# 
somberly at his old haunts until the Beas 
was only a blur in the bright 0 
then he tossed his cigarette into ™ 
Einar’s churning wake and turned 
back across the deck. “You cant ae 
dope out the women, you duller 
mused. “They sure are the limit res 
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‘Putting the Jazz in Pembina,” Wa 
has ted oat comer en | take: 
ack to that small-town society #7 
he has described so delightfully § 
“The Younger Set in Pembina, 
vers for Style” and the other Pembias 
stories. Mr. Jones will put the 
in Pembina in an early issue. © *) 
Red Book Magazine. You may © 


on a most enjoyable half-how 
you see him do it © 
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A tablespoonful to 
ablouse. The won- 
derful flakes melt 
instantly — whisk 
intoacreamy lather 
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For crepe de Chine, Georgette 
or washable satin blouses, try 
lukewarm Lux suds  Sheerest 
chiffons come from them like new 





OTHING like it has ever been 
: made anywhere. Even in looks Lux 
is entirely different from anything you 
have ever seen. 

Pour boiling or very hot water over 
the flakes, whisk into a lather, and in- 
stantly you get just the rich lather you 

ve always wanted. 

flakes won't hurt any fibre, 
whether cotton, silk or wool! They are 
thin, delicate, pure, actually transparent. 


Why soap for fine laundering 
should be in flakes 
Soap in cake form is very hard on 
sheer fabrics, silks and woolens. 
Rubbing the cake soap directly on the 





fabric makes woolens shrink, turns silks 

yellow and spoils the lustre, breaks deli- 

cate threads and coarsens any fibre. 
But with Lux there is no rubbing to 





~ Lux is unequaled for 


Fine Laces Children’s dresses 
Lace curtains Georgette and crepe 
Chiffons de Chine blouses 
Chinchillacoats Fine hosiery Silk underwear 
Babies’ clothes White spats Washable gloves 


Flannels 





Blankets come from 
the pure Lux suds 
soft and white and 
woolly—not a 
thread shrunken 














Wort shrink woolens! Wont turn silks yellow! Wont injure even chiffons! 


get the dirt out. No rubbing to get the 
soap out. Try Lux on your most pre- 
cious belongings. 


Your woolens need not shrink 


All of your woolens can be ‘washed 
with Lux and come out soft and fleecy— 
just as they were when they were new. 
Try Lux on just one woolen article. 
Wash it the Lux way, with ot water. 

Lux is so pure it will not harm any- 
thing that water alone will not injure. 

Write for free booklet and simple Lux directions 


for laundering. Learn how easy it is to launder per- 
fectly the most delicate fabrics. 

Order Lux today from your grocer, druggist ot 
department store. ULever Bros. Co., Dept. I-1, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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THE OTHER WOMAN’S HOME 


in September she sat under a pulpit white 
and lavender with asters contributed by 
her. Harley sat beside her, quiet, his 
head nodding sleepily now and then in the 
close air. 

But Leila was not at all somnolent; 
the close air had no power against the 
bitter liveliness of her thoughts. Half an 
hour before, she had come downstairs, 
hatted and gloved for church, to find Har- 
ley, eyes brooding, returning Mabel’s pic- 
ture to a drawer. She had brooded, on 
the way to church, after they had entered 
the pew, and she did not hear much of 
the sermon till the first half of a sen- 
tence struck her ears. “Graves cannot 
contain—” 

She heard no more, none of the sono- 
rous eloquence that went on to embroider 
an old theme and picture the puny power 
of grave-clothes on the great idea of res- 
urrection. She did not listen; her mind 
was a blank to all following words. Only 
those three: “Graves cannot contain!” 
She took them, put upon them a grim 
significance of her own making, tortured 
them into her own application. How true 
—and ghastly! 

Graves cannot containf Her mouth 
twisted into a bitter line of acquiescence. 
She herself could give evidence. A bitter 
notion half took possession of her—to 
stand up in that sleepy house and give 
evidence that no grave had contained 
Mabel Scotway. She had stepped out of 
her shroud and come forth ghostly, mock- 
ingly hostile. Mabel! Mabel Scotway 
had put those flowers around that pulpit; 
Mabel walked the aisles of the church; 
Mabel stepped the streets of Xinnaville; 
Mabel sat on the deep porch in the 
wicker chairs of her own choosing; Mabel 
swished her skirts over the grass of the 
long, pointed, sloping yard; Mabel had an 
immovable place beside this quiet-eyed 
brooding man that she, Leila, could never 
claim—from which, when she tried to 
take it, gray hands reached up daily from 
the mildew of the grave and maliciously 
pushed her aside! An irrepressible, hys- 
terical sob leaped from Leila Scotway’s 
throat. Barely she managed to turn it 
into a cough as Harley, startled, glanced 
sharply at her. 


"§ ghbeepnge Leaf-raking again. But 
raking, Harley more than once 
commented on Leila’s listless ways. Under 
his comments, which implied that her 
looks and her health were matters of 
concern to him, she began to brighten, 
until— 

“Mabel always used to lIdok fagged 
after the hot weather,” he added absently, 
one day. 

That ghost! Leila clenched her hands. 
A morbid fear was taking possession of 
her—that some day the dead woman 
would materialize, appear in the flesh and 
order her off the place! 

And Leila was under no illusions. Some 
women might have given in, admitted the 
failure to secure chief place in a man’s 
heart and curing the ache of presence 
with the ache of absence, gone away. But 
she could not go away. She knew with 





clarity that what she suffered beside him 
would be intensified, magnified beyond 
endurance, by not being beside him. A 
morbidly unpleasant life with him was to 
be preferred, oh, a great deal, to a tor- 
turingly unpleasant life separated from 
him. 

November: 
time again. 

“They don’t seem to do so well with 
you as with Mabel,” observed Mrs. Em- 
metts calmly. “But it seems some folks 
have a knack at raisin’ flowers, and oth- 
ers aint.” 

“Ves,” agreed Leila curtly. 

“But I guess Mabel wouldn’t care as 
long as it’s only the flowers that miss her,” 
placidly went on Mrs. Emmetts, carefully 
purling brown yarn. “She was terrible 
afraid Harley wouldn’t get along without 
her.” 

“Was—was she?”—coldly. 

“Yes, poor girl!” Then fourteen times 
the knitting needles clicked, while Leila 
waited impatiently, before Mrs. Emmetts 
placidly went on: “The day before she 
died, when she first knew she was going 
to die, she cried awful. She said it 
wasn’t because she was dyin’—it was 
leavin’ Harley alone, when he loved her 
so, and she knew he could hardly bear to 
go on livin’ without her.” 

“But—but he is living without her!” 
Leila fairly threw the words out, as 
though goaded beyond endurance. 

“Ves,” placidly agreed her caller. ““He’s 
gettin’ along about as well without her as 
with her, I guess. From what I’ve seen 
of men,’—carefully hunting a dropped 
stitch —“T’ve noticed that no matter who 
the woman is that’s gone, a man can 
usually find another to take her place 
real well.” 

December: Through December old 
gossiping Mrs. Emmetts’ words lingered 
like an ache. The chrysanthemums nod- 
ded yellowly, whitely. But Harley too 
observed one day that the blooms weren’t 
so large as they had been when Mabel 
was alive. 

“No, I know,” agreed Leila with a wry 
and bitter smile. ‘But she isn’t here to 
make them bloom bigger.” 

“No, she’s dead. Poor Mabel!” 

Leila asked deliberately: “Do 
wish that she were alive?” 


Came chrysanthemum- 


you 


E did not answer her. He obviously 

did not hear. He was staring brood- 
ingly at a gold-pomponed pot. Leila did 
not have the bravery to repeat the ques- 
tion. 

But she watched this second December 
end, indulging in no hope that another 
year would see a wiping of the slate. With 
the watching came a certain degree of 
resignation. And the last night of the 
year she gravely considered the situation 
and made up a weary mind to leave Zin- 
naville and Harley Scotway. Upon her 
had grown the feeling that he was not 
her husband; he was Mabel’s. She sat 
uneasily in her chair this night, feeling 
that- it belonged to the woman who had 
bought it and brought it home—not at 
all to her. 


( Continued from | 
page 73) | 
—J 

From under weary, uneasy eyelids, de 
looked over at Harley Scotway in ggg 
opposite. He was silent, smoking, seem. 
ing to brood. 

“Three years ago to-night Mabef 
there,” he began abstractedly, talking, de 
knew very well, to himself, and ngy 
her. 

“Oh, don’t!” passionately she in 
rupted. “Oh, can’t you forget her—gyg 
Ever?” 

“Well, no, I can’t,” he admitted ing 
fretful way, almost like a child caught j 
fault. “I—she—she haunts me” } 
rose and began to walk restively the leng 
of the room and back. “I can’t get 
out of my thoughts, Leila. I can’t ie 
her name off my tongue.” 

“Very well,” said Leila somberly, * 
can’t help it, I suppose.” 

“No, I can’t. I—you see, I feel gui 
I've always thought that she suspectéil 
didn’t care for her.” 

“You—you—” Leila stammered. fil 
she understood aright? “You didn'th 
Mabel? Do you mean to tell 
that—” 

He stopped in his pacing, stared m 
ily down at the gold-pomponed pot mem 
est him. “No, I never really lovedke 
Fact is, I actually disliked marrying ti 
But you know how it is, in a small 
like this. When you’ve grown up wil 
girl and got in the habit, in your tee 
taking her around to dances and plat 
why, naturally she expects. Oh, Tm 
saying a word against Mabel,”—agl 
restively pacing to and fro. “She 
worth a darned sight better man thal 
am, but I couldn’t help it that alwap 
had that sneaking under-wish that § 
hadn’t taken it for granted that 
marry each other, so that I couldnti 
free.” 


EILA sat rigid in her chair, eyes 

on the pacing man. 

He went on nervously: “And them 
year she, was alive, I got an idea she 
pected the way I felt—though Godi 
I tried to put up a decent pretense. 
of course she guessed. Youd @ 
wouldn’t you, dear, if I was pretending 
care for you? ."—wistfully. “But, 
fore she could answer,—“I don’t hat 
pretend with you, so I—” He sighed 
erably. “And—and she haunts m 
can see her—” : 

Leila, with a tremulous smile, gi 
swiftly from the chair which had 
seemed to hold her. She crossed the 
to the chair into which he had fe 
dropped. And then, with possessim, 
put her hand under his chin anc™ 
the nervous mouth. = 

“She never knew,” said Leila ® 
posedly. “You needn’t fret any 0% 
And she repeated what old Mrs. Bal 
had told her concerning the dying Wa 
fear. 

Harley Scotway drew a long breath 
relief. “And I thought she tried/til 
tract her mind with these flowet 
confessed sheepishly. 

Leila touched a gold pompon a 
with compunction. “Poor Maber 
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[taly turned first to Switzerland. Naturally, 
since she was a neighbor —and Swiss 
watches were famous. Then on to Paris and 
London. But the horological experts of this sunny 
kingdom were “time-scientists.” Watch-fame meant 
little to them — watch-beauty, even less. 


They had been commissioned by their government to 
select Italy's official timepiece. Their sole aim, then, 
was to look through the surface of a watch into its 
works—to discover the “true reasons’” why some 
watch was the most accurate time-keeper in the world. 


With Europe’s finest watches at her disposal, why did 
Italy come to Waltham for time? Because she discovered 
there — inside the walls of America’s oldest and the 
world’s largest watch factory — those “true reasons” 
for which she was seeking. She found at Waltham 
the most dependable timepiece known to science. 


Why Your Watch Selection 
should be a Waltham 


COLONIAL A 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 2! jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


Because — Waltham Watches 
are bought for their works, not on 
faith. That is why the horological ex- 
— of the most Hropeesve nations 

ave chosen the Waltham in prefer- 
ence to any other watch in the world. 


Then, connoisseurs of watch- 
artistry will tell you that in the ele- 
gance of design and the refined beauty 
of their ensemble Waltham Watches 
are not surpassed even by the finest 
timepieces of Geneva,London or Paris. 


of time-confidence and certainty wh 
comes with the possession of a Wal- 
tham is enhanced by the knowledge 
that your watch is guaranteed to give 
you enduring and faithful service. 


Because — the natural focting 
al. 


Guaranteed by the House of 
Waltham, from whence have come 
inventions that have revolutioni 

the art of watch-making, and where 
neither time nor expense is 8 in 
the constant search for improvement. 


The Waltham jeweler is worthy of your confidence, because his - 


business has been built on the enduring foundation of quality. 
Ask him to explain the exclusive advantages of Waltham 
Colonial A. This beautiful masterpiece is one of the supreme 
triumphs of more than a half-century of watch-making experience. 
It has established Waltham supremacy in the achievement of 
extreme thinness — without the sacrifice of that standard of accu- 
racy which has made 


WALTHAM 


THE WORED’S WATCH OVER TIME 
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said. “Think we’d let you go if you 
would? Nix.” 

“But this lady? Great heavens, men, 
you wouldn’t send this girl out to die in 
the snow?” 

Jean broke in. “For sure not,” he said, 
and hope blossomed in Red’s heart. “For 
sure not. Tim, she’s good feller, and me, 
I’m good feller. Sen’ dat girl out in de 
snow? Ho! Jus’ you, m’sieur. Tim an’ 
me, we got no comp’ny. Tonnerre, but 
she’s lonesome wit’out womenfolks! So 
dat girl, she’s goin’ for stay wit’ us—so! 
You git; she’s goin’ for stay.” 

Dolly moaned. Red dropped his hand 
to her shoulder. 

“You infernal, murdering dogs!” he 
said. 

“Shut up,” Tim snapped. 

“You go, or we t’row you out?” asked 
Jean. 

Red picked up the ax. It was the 
only practicable weapon in the shack. 
There was no other ax, nothing that could 
equal it as a means of offense or defense. 
He moved a step forward, giving himself 
arm-room to swing the steel blade. His 
throat was parched, dry. His heart 
pounded in his breast so that he wondered 
if something were wrong with it and he 
were in danger of collapse. In that little 
room, twelve by eighteen, he faced two 
men, each his physical superior; and fac- 
ing them, he faced death for himself, for 
Dolly something unthinkable—and then 
death. 

All this was in that tiny room with the 
four human beings. Stark horror was 
there—and from it there was no escape. 
From it there could be no rescue. Miles 
of storm-swept forest stretched between 
them and the walks of men. They had 
been cast up on this spot by the tempest, 
imprisoned there with two creatures ruth- 
less, heartless, bestial—with two men 
whose crime, already committed, called 
for the ultimate punishment. No act of 
theirs now could add to the penalty they 
must pay if captured; nor would capture 
be rendered more certain by the commis- 
sion of another crime. .... And four 
walls, inclosing a space twelve by eighteen, 
held them all! 

Between Red and the thing that threat- 
ened was an implement formed of wood 
and steel for a useful, peaceful purpose. 
It had cost perhaps a dollar. Its posses- 
sion now was not to be valued in terms 
of money but in terms of life and death 
and of matters more precious than life or 
death. 

Red stood tensely, ax upraised. “We 
stay!” he said hoarsely. 

“We haint impatient,” Tim said with a 
grin that showed yellow teeth. ‘“Calc’late 
we don’t need to rush that ax, mister. We 
kin starve you out—or sleep you out.” 


“TREN began a game of cat and mouse. 
The Frenchman and the bandy-legged 
man sat ten feet away conversing in 
hoarse whispers, their eyes ceaselessly 
upon Red, waiting, waiting. Red, the ax 
between his knees, sat on the foot of 
Dolly’s bunk staring at them, afraid of 
that infinitesimal flick of time consumed 


CAT AND MOUSE 


when strain compelled him to wink. If 
Dolly spoke or he replied to her, it was 
without turning his head. 

The cats in the game had what sport 
they could with the mice. 

“Watchful cuss, haint he?” Tim asked. 

“Dat ax grow tight in his han’,” offered 
Jean. 

“IT kin jump that fur. Wait till he 
takes him a nap. /’ll wake him up.” 

“For hear dose angel sing, eh?” 

Then a long, tense silence. Dolly 
whimpered, and Red spoke to her. “Brace 
up, honey,” he said, unconsciously ad- 
dressing her with the term of accepted 
affection. “We're all right. I'll stick it 
out. Don’t you worry. They’re just try- 
ing to frighten you. It’s the kind of joke 
such cattle would find a laugh in.” 

But he knew it was no joke, and Dolly 
knew it was no joke. 

“You'll have to sleep—sometime,” she 
said despairingly. 

“T can stick it out as long as they can.” 

“But they can take turns.” 


HERE lay the enemy’s advantage. 

Tim and Jean could alternate cat- 
watches. Red could not be relieved. 
Dolly on watch, even with the ax, could 
not hold those men back. It was upon his 
endurance, his will, the iron in his soul, 
that their safety depended. .... They 
were safe until he reached the breaking- 
point. How far away that was, Red did 
not know. 

The room was lighted dimly by the one 
lantern with its soot-obscured chimney. 
What if it should go out? What if utter 
darkness should fall? Red gathered him- 
self, leaped forward, clutched the lantern 
off the table and regained his seat in 
safety. He shook the lantern—it was full 
of oil. Light for that night was assured. 

Dolly crept nearer and sat beside him. 
Her first terror, the first sudden, inrushing 
shock of it had passed; and she was re- 
acting against it. Afraid she still was, 
torn by a horror of what the next hour, 
the next minute, might bring, but she had 
brought her emotions under control. 

“T’ll—be quiet, Red,” she said. “I 
sha’n’t bother you..... Tll be— 
brave.” 

“Good girl!” Then, after a pause: “I 
knew you were a wonder. Dolly, we’ve 
played around together these few weeks— 
like kids. But I’ve been—well, since I got 
to know you, it stopped being just play. 
I knew you were the kind of woman who 
could stand up to—to this sort of thing. 
. . .. We’re against a hard game, Dolly, 
and I’d be a fool to tell you anything else. 
It—it may go against us.” He was silent 
for a moment, and she did not speak. The 
two men watched them unwinkingly— 
ready to take advantage of an unguarded 
instant. 

“Tf it should go—wrong,” he said, “for 
me— It can’t go wrong for you; some- 
thing will stop that. But if it goes wrong 
for me, I want you to know—” 

“T know, Red,” she said softly, touching 
his cheek with caressing fingers. “I love 
you too.” 

After that there was a long silence. 
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T may have been half an hour jae 

when she heard Red muttering to hime 
self: “She loves me. There are only jay 
of them. I mustn’t sleep.” 

Weary from unaccustomed toil, his 
cried for repose; his lids were almost 
supportably heavy, he suffered the tortuy 
that no man can understand until hej 
compelled to hold himself back from 
the beckoning, alluring, softly clutching 
fingers of sleep. He leaped to his feet and 
stamped, to arouse himself. 

Jean crawled into his bunk, leaving the 
bandy-legged man ty watch, and prese 
he was snoring. So much for a clem 
conscience! 

Each minute was an hour long to Red 
If he could shut his eyes just for a se 
ond! If he could only surrender to that 
down-pressing, pleasant, seductive weight 
upon his lids! The room wavered, giew 
dim; he stiffened his neck and sat ery 
for he had felt his head slipping forwatd 
to rest upon his chest. . . . . Just beyond 
him, just out of reach, but so easily ob 
tainable, was a sensation that described 
itself to his mind. He knew how it would 
feel to be asleep. Life could hold to 
pleasure akin to it—and it was his merely 
for a closing of the eyes. Seconds divided 
him from it. He forced his prickling lids 
far apart and stared at Tim with eyes 
which showed their whites. Dolly’s weight 
pressed against him. He could feel the 
limpness of her, and knew that sleep was 
hers. 

Suddenly he was swallowed up in 4 
great peace, a perfect contentment. The 
present disappeared; he was floating hap 
pily in an atmosphere of deélight..... 
A sound awakened him, and he sprang 
erect, ax upraised. Tim was halfway 
toward him, crouching on the balls of his 
feet for the leap. Red stepped forward 
menacingly, and with a snarl Tim gave 
way and sank into his chair. 

“Better luck next time,” he snarled. 

Red remained on his feet and 
back and forth. It was a short beat that 
he walked: two steps forward, turn—t 
ways facing Tim—two steps back, tum, 
and so on endlessly. He snatched a glante 
at his watch. It was midnight. Tim put 
a knot in the stove and awakened Jeal, 
who emerged to take his place. Almost 
instantly Tim was snoring. 

It seemed to Red that a terrifically 
bright light was pouring upon his brail 
his lids seemed to crackle with drynes 
“I mustn’t sleep—I mustn’t sleep= 
mustn’t sleep,” he repeated over and over 
to himself, times without end... 
Then the worst of it was passed; the call 
of sleep diminished its power until 
stood wakeful, feeling as if he new 
would, never could sleep. Outside be 
could hear the unrelenting roaring of 
storm. 

It was a tense, electric, glaring je 
fulness that came to him, an unmal 
wakefulness, that like some creature bom 
of foulness fed not upon his bl 
upon his nerves. It was a, wakelti 
like the dread ailment insomnia, yet 
it-in that it was more vivid, ace 
blinding as though a terrific WRNES 
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You Don’t Pack a Belber Wardrobe 


You simply place your things away in convenient drawer or 
hanger. At the journey’s end you find them fresh and neat. It 
is the last word in travel luxury. 


No. 867 pictured above is unusually attractive. To the Belber 
skill of trunk building, has been added the leather-like beauty 
and service of Du Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, and the 
combined guarantee of these quality marks: 


OU PONT 


CRAFTSMAN 
TRAVEL QUALITY 

This trunk is made of finest three-ply veneer covered with Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, in beautiful moorish brown. The edges are 
bound with heavy fibre, reinforced with solid steel trimmings, brass plated 
and polished. A turn of the lock and the automatic Belber Boltless Inter- 
locker securely fastens the trunk in three places. Handsomely lined and 

fitted throughout with every travel comfort. 

45 inches high, 22 inches wide, 23!% inches deep, Price $85.00 
Other sturdy styles from $25.00 to $300.00 


Sold by representative dealers everywhere 
Brochure upon request 


The Belber Trunk and Bag Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The name BELBER on tranks, bags or suit cases is indicative of honest materials and 
workmanship. It is our guarantee and your assurance of quality. Look for it always. 
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blazed inside his head. He realized that 
the cord of his reason was taut, humming 
under the strain. He found himself listen- 
ing for the smap that would mark the 
breaking-point, and marshaled the forces 
of his will to hold, hold, hold. If he could 
but have cold water to dash upon his 
head! 

Dolly slept, a huddled little body under 
the fur robe. Red was always conscious 
of her presence; always conscious of sup- 
port, of solace, of a joy beneath the weight 
of his agony. She had said she loved him. 

Hour after hour he paced, two steps 
and turn, two steps and turn, and never 
for an instant did Jean’s eyes slacken 
their vigilance; not for an instant was 
there an abandonment by the big man of 
his readiness to pounce That little 
room, twelve by eighteen, was their uni- 
verse. It was as if the four of them were 
all who remained of the earth’s popula- 
tion—two of them evil, predatory; two of 
them the prey. The teeming millions of 
the earth had ceased to exist. The thing 
rested> with them alone; and its end, 
whether good or evil, must be worked out 
in that narrow space. That little group 
had been set down in their isolation by 
God to work out some obscure experiment. 

Dawn came reluctantly. Dolly slept on, 
but both the men were now awake, stir- 
ring about the morning chores as if there 
were nothing in their hearts more malig- 
nant than the preparation of breakfast. 
They scarcely glanced at Red and Dolly. 
Their prey was safe. They could afford 
to attend to their immediate wants; the 
thing that was the business of their lives 
could wait. 


OLLY stirred, opened her eyes, re- 

membered. For a moment she clung 
to Red childishly as the horror of it re- 
turned to her in a noxious flood. 

“Tt’s another day,” she said. 

“We've come through the night,” he re- 
plied. 

“But another day—and another night— 
and another day—” 

He kissed her lips—their first kiss. A 
dignity had come to both of them. They 
were no longer children playing, but man 
and woman face to face with a crisis. 
Even their words were not such words 
as they could have spoken yesterday. It 
seemed as if the words were carefully 
chosen for them to speak. Men and 
women cannot be flippant when Death’s 
eyes stare at them. 

“We must eat,” said Red. 

“Water,” she said, and bit her lips. 
There was no water for them, and the 
knowledge of its lack increased their 
thirst. They choked down a little food. 
Tim and Jean had finished their breakfast. 

“Ready for a nap?” Tim said to Red. 

Red made no reply save to move his 
grip upon the ax, and the men laughed 
aloud. They need not lift a hand. Nature 
was fighting for them. 

The interior of that room was photo- 
graphing itself on Red’s mind. He could 
have shut his eyes, had he dared, and re- 
cited the name and position of every 
article in it. From the closed door, 
secured by a two-by-four hardwood bar, 
he could have passed around the place, 
missing no feature of its walls or item of 
its contents. He found himself thinking 
about them, studying them. He did not 


know why. Presently he realized. He 
was looking for help, looking for some- 
thing to aid him, for some solution of the 
problem of their circumscribed universe. 

Minutes dragged, minutes tense, vigi- 
lant, taut as the strings of a violin. The 
men waited, waited. So the morning 
flowed along, making the imperceptible 
progress of glacial movement, the move- 
ment that counts its progress by inches 
in the year. Thirst became acute, but 
neither Red nor Dolly asked for water. It 
would not be given, they knew, and the 
dignity that had descended on them would 
not allow them to plead vainly. 

Sleep again laid its seductive fingers 
upon Red, dragging at him, tugging at 
him. He was afraid—not afraid of the 
men, but afraid of himself and of the 
storehouse of his resistance. It was 
emptying itself minute by minute. The 
end would come, but when? Red tried to 
calculate: Could he last through the day? 
If so, could he endure through the night? 
He did not think so. It seemed that the 
God of their tiny universe was a malign 
God 

Save for fragmentary gibes from the 
bandy-legged man or the Canadian, the 
morning passed in silence. Red and Dolly 
conversed only by touches of the hands. 
Perfect understanding, needing no words, 
existed between them. And always there 
was the vigilance, the tenseness, the hor- 
ror that crouched beyond Red's breaking- 
point. 

He studied the men, estimating them. 
If there were but one, he thought, which 
would he prefer to be there? Which 
would be an antagonist against which he 
could match himself on terms most even? 
Not the huge Canadian, he decided. In 
that man’s hands he would be a futile rag. 
Yes, if it came to that, he would prefer 
the bandy-legged man. Red was taller 
than he—not so broad, not so strong, per- 
haps, nor so heavy; but there might be a 
chance. If they two were alone together, 
it would be worth the trial—with his life 
and Dolly’s life as the prize to the victor. 


T was noon. The years that had pre- 

ceded Red’s entrance into this minia- 
ture world seemed brief compared to the 
length of the hours that had passed since 
that moment. Arriving with a body worn 
out by such toil as he had never before 
experienced, he had kept vigil for twenty 
hours, and each hour had been a year! 
The breaking-point could not be far dis- 
tant. It became a settled fact in his mind 
that he could not endure through another 
night. 

What then? Would he merely fall, 
overcome by sleep, to awaken to a brief 
struggle, to the horror of gross fingers 
clamped upon his throat—and then noth- 
ing? If not that—what? 

Man is so made, intricate, baffling, 
never to be comprehended in all the surg- 
ings and impulses of the thing he calls his 
soul, that he must prefer to die exerting 
every atom of his strength to hold off 
death one second more. One does not 
dread death so much as death like that of 
a rat in a trap plunged into a pail of 
water—a helpless death without a 
struggle. 

It was midafternoon. 

“Dolly.” Red whispered, ‘my time is 
short.” 
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She pressed her cheek to his shoulder 

More time expended itself pj 
Red glanced at his watch. It wanted eigy 
minutes to the hour of four. Tim’s vow 
spoke to his partner. 

“Your turn to git wood,” he said ai 
Jean, grumbling, pulled on Mackinaw, op 
and gloves and shuffled out of the dog 
Red watched without interest. Tha 
something seemed to click within him, 
caught his breath. His heart pound) 
once, twice, thrice. He was alone with 
Tim! 

“Dolly,” he whispered, snatching hg 
hand and compressing it till she utterd; 
little cry of pain, “the door! The dog 
Bar it— Quick!” : 

Then soundlessly, pantherlike ig jj 
desperate swiftness, he leaped upon Tj 
with ax upraised and struck! 

The ax swept through its are, stopped 
violently before it had accomplished hal 
its swing, tore itself from Red’s hands ii 
some animate thing seeking liberty af 
clattered to the floor. It had met 
strong wire crossing the shack and sp 
porting the stovepipe; and the wir 
twanging, rebounded and snatched Refs 
weapon from his hands. 

“The door!” he shouted to Dolly—aj 
Tim was upon him. 


ED lifted his knee and struck wil 

one motion. Tim grunted, stagger 
came on again. Red sprang back, gras 
a rickety chair and swung it. Tim caugi 
it with hairy hands, and they wrestled fe 
it, Tim kicking out viciously for Rei 
kneecap With one impulse ty 
dropped the chair, and it fell betwea 
them. 

“Jean!” bellowed Tim—and lungi 
forward. Red used his fists; Tim didm 
To get his hands on his antagonist wasiiam 
thought; to hug Red to him, to overtel 
him, and once on the floor, to finish iim 
there with fingers at his throat.... 
Tim closed in, his fingers fastened 
Red’s arm, on his shoulder, and theys 
locked, swaying. Tim kicked suddely® 
Red’s ankle and missed, and they 98 
around, crashing against the rough i 
splintering and overturning it so that 
wallowed in its wreckage. Neither 
the advantage. 

There they rolled and thrashed, 2 
striving for a bulldog grip, Red smasim 
at the bandy-legged- man’s face with 
free fist. It was merciless, without @ 
ter; its outcome rested with them 
them alone. 

The wreckage sagged, rolling Red 
permost. He struck swiftly, vicOmy 
struggled to his knees, striking agall 
again at the hairy face beneath him 
then the wreckage slid again, plunging 
downward, his chest against Tims @& 
Tim’s arm shot around Red's mar 
holding him there, while the mans @% 
hand sought Red’s throat. Red @ 
his forehead against Tim’s chin and b . 
rowed, protecting his throat, jabbing 
bing, with short-arm blows against an a 
ragged and bloody. ; 

Unexpectedly, suddenly, Tim 
his body, surged upward, twisted 
felt himself being tonpled sidewis= 
he struggled desperately to hold his * 
permost position. But there was ? 
honest footing. His feet slipped it 
wreckage of the table, he was forte 
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Saving the Money That Slipped 
Through Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 
necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. 
They have been married ten years 
and for the first three years of their 
married life they not only failed to 
save but actually went in debt over 
$400, They now have two children, 
own a comfortable cottage home 
which is appraised at $3,500 and is 
clear and free. They have savings- 
bank accounts of $1,800 and $1,700 
invested in 7% preferred securities. 
And every dollar of this money has 
been saved from salary during the 
past seven years, an average of 
$1,000 per year. 


I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he re- 
lated it to me. If you are facing the 
qrisis in your affairs which the B.’s 
faced in those early days of married 
life, it may help you to meet it and 
come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
eash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a good 
wsition and was earning $2,000 a year. 
at was in 1907. For the next three 
ears Jane and I just let things run along, 
ving comfortably on my salary. The $750 
Which I inherited went for furniture and 
home needs and we did manage to buy— 
on the spur of early married ambition, per- 
haps—$300 more. of furniture which we 
paid for out of my salary. But all the rest 
of it went for clothing, rent, food, amuse- 
tent, books, cigars, etc. We spent it as it 
€ame and it was always a race between our 
¢ish and our bills to see which would be 
om top at the end of the month. Usually 
the cash lost. But the bills didn’t press or 
Worry me. I ran accounts with tradesmen 

oO knew me and knew I was good for it. 
But gradually the bills distanced the cash 
and at the end of three years I was in a 
hole just $400 ; and then the situation grew 
Serious because we had a baby and in order 
to pay the emergency bills of the occasion, 
I had to let my other creditors wait and 

ey became restless. 


Jane and T had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
ats, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
ety System to help us see it through. 
oy I came across a remark made by 
ames Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 


Me thinking. It burned itself into m 
brain. It was this: : 


“If you want to know whether you are 
oa dhe’ & success or failure in life, you 
Soha find out. The test is simple and 
it e. Are you able to save money? 

hot, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
ve. You may not think so, but you 

© seed of success is not in you.” 


Went home and that evening Jane and 


By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON 


I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o’clock, studying, planning, 
debating, wondering how we could change 
our shiftless, easy-going habits so that we 
eould feel that we were going to be classi- 
fied with the suecessful ones and not the 
failures. 


We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every debt 
had been paid. We resolved to live on half 
my salary, reasoning that if other people 
whom we knew could live respectably on 
$1,000, there was no reason why we 
shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought to 
keep a cash account and put Gown just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money.” 


What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold aceounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session 
studying it. and entering the Cash and Ex- 
penditure Items which we had been keeping 
tab of sinee the midnight resolution. 


That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, 
for instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did could 
save, without stinting, at least 30% of his 
salary. But we were beating that figure. 
We had raised the ante to 50%, and that 
without suffering for a single need. Of 
course, we had cut out the theatre, the 
cigars, the expensive lunches and we'd be- 
gun to get acquainted with some of our 
discarded clothes all over again. And I 
learned that rent consumed in the balanced 
budget 1714% (which was about our cost) ; 
food was 25% and we cut it to 21%}; 
clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that first 
year, and it never rose over 10% the first 
four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 
1910. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and 
$653 in the savings bank! Glorious! We 
were out of the woods and for the first time 
in my entire business career I had visions 
of success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner pf the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest was easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 


We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my _ salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a bit 
easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 
now stands. 


T’ve. never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in 
living within my income and saving money. 
That book brought us, not only independ- 














ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need look 
to no man for favors; and further than 
that, my success has brought us into a 
circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 


FEEEEAKEKEBRH 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a systematie 
manner. Each book is made to contain the 
records of four consecutive years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de- 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 


Two minutes; daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to ‘date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative table 
of gll the various expenditures, showing 
just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 


This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, ete.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact, once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a miser for sav- 
ing money. 


The publishers are desirous while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened 
on the problem of: high-cost-of-living, to 
distribute several hundred thousand copies 
of the new greatly improved edition and 
are doing it in this way: 


Merely write to them and ask that a 
copy be sent you without cost for a five 
days’ examination. If at the end of the 
time you decide to keep it, you send $2. 
in payment, or if you wish to return it, you 
ean do so without further obligation. Send 
no cash. Merely fill in the coupon, supply 
business reference, mail, and the book will 
be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
120-Y West 32nd Street 
New York City 





George B. Woolson & Company 
120-Y West 32nd Street 
New York City- 


Without obligation please send me, all charges 
prepaid, your book. I agree to send $2.00 in five 
days or return the book. 


NGG... cccccccccccvcccccvesccceccoececcocepaseseese 


Address 
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Stop the Rainy-Day Cough 

Does dampness mean a husky voice with you? 
Does a cold, penetrating, rain-laden wind fill up your 
throat and start a distressing cough? Stop it before it 
begins. Arm yourself with a box of Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops and slip one in your mouth at convenient 
times. A Drop at bedtime, another in the moming to 


clear the throat, and one to guard against the damp air 
every time you go out. 


Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops are a pleasant pro- 
tection. Lots of people eat them as candy. Children 
love them. For outdoor workers— policemen, mail 
carriers, motormen, woodsmen 
—Smith Brothers’ have been 
a standby for years and years. 
Singers, public speakers, lec- 
turers and teachers have used 


them to clear their voices since 


Polk was President. 


Smith Brothers’ are pure. 
No drugs. No narcotics. Just 


enough charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach and aid digestion. 


ROLHERS 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 





SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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wise, rolled over; and with a triumphan the 
shout Tim was above, panting in hig fag as, 
Cripping blood in Red’s eyes. ax 

Slowly, irresistibly, Tim’s right am on 
crushed Red’s left downward to his Side not 
Then Tim’s left hand began its slow prog. ‘ 
ress toward Red’s throat. Their figuy tur 
seemed motionless, but every muscle g ! 
them was exerted to its utmost, and ing bri 
trial of pure strength Red could ng hat 
measure up to his antagonist. The hang Me ' 
moved upward, Red’s fingers locks Re 
about its wrist but unable to stay it, } eye 
reached his shoulder, touched the come ’ 
of his chin. He protected his throat with ha\ 
his chin, but Tim’s fingers inserted them. Me 
selves between chin and chest and dug Do 
The hand reached Red’s throat, shut upm the 
it, and Red experienced such agony ask had 
had not dreamed of in his most frightful tru 
nightmare. It was the end; he had lot me ™ 
; Dolly... <.. Red lights, white i 5 
lights, danced and were quenched by 
blackness. Pe 

S if from a distant world swirling 

about another sun, Red heard 4 a 
sound, a dull, terrible sound. He hearda 
grunt—and the crushing thing that be 
stnashed in the walls of his throat relaxed a "4 
He gulped; his chest heaved, and he ly had 
with Tim’s bleeding face pressed agains of 
his face... .. He strangled, coughed, me Pe! 
fought for breath. “ 

“Red— Red!” 

He knew that word, knew that voice oa 
He struggled to lift himself from th . 
blackness that surrounded him. He fet bod 
the weight upon him that was Tim’s body, , 
being dragged away, felt soft hands upm : 
his face. “Red— Red!” Again thos D 
words summoned him back to the ca ext 
scious world. an 

He opened his eyes. There was Dolly pe 
kneeling over him, white, staring. 1 fat | 
lifted a hand and touched her, striving i 
to utter a word of reassurance. It ws poly 

a lier 
a meaningless croak. Dolly was got, 7 
then, but in a moment cold water splashed dete 
revivingly on his face. He sat up, stariig, diss 
weak. Beside him lay Tim. Beside Tm stat 
lay the ax. 

He stared, understood. Dolly—fully, Nol 
slender Dolly, product of Boston, poe 
finishing schools, of a line of cultured a bach 
cestors—had done this thing. An a a 
been her weapon. She had struck down’ goin, 
man with it; she had saved him! _ N 

Dolly was sobbing. “I—hit him with you 
the back of it,” she said brokenly, to b 
the back.” ‘That seemed to matter. “y 
had been with the heel of the ax shell 
struck, not with its blade. Somehow K 
made a difference to her civilization. “¢ 

“Jean?” he croaked. vat? 

She pointed to the door. It was barred perm 
but outside Jean raged and_battere set | 
shrieking maniacally, tearing at the bame ay 
that resisted him. : hun¢ 

“He can’t get in,” she said. tis State 

Red drank deeply, pulled himself a op 
feet, lifted the ax. He walked to the a Chin; 
and listened. Jean was plunging Many 
it using his shoulder for a battering 1am “y 
Red stood very still listening. ber wy 
rushed back half a dozen steps = hoon: 
plunged against the door. repeate It ame 





and again. ; 
“When he steps back,” Red whisper, 

“lift the bar. Now!” eg 

She obeyed. The door flung OPS 
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‘» Canadian lunged against it, and 
BS anid on the floor, the heel of the 
ax descended for the second time that day 
on the back of a human head. Jean did 


move. y 
Mpope!” Red gasped through his tor- 


roat. 
aye of rope, with wire, with the 
bridle of their horse, they tied the men 
hand and foot, and let them lie—all power 
to harm withdrawn from them. And then 
Red and Dolly looked into each other's 
obey knew each other as they could not 
have known each other living together 
under one civilized roof for a lifetime. 
Dolly had plumbed Red’s soul, had seen 
the marvel of that thing called endurance; 
had watched that entity which was his 
true self as it functioned in their little 
universe apart. Red had known Dolly 
stripped of nonessentials, acting starkly 


as the brave soul of her bade her to act. 
And each was satisfied with his knowledge 
of the other. 

“Thank God,” said Red with profound 
reverence. 


WO days later a rural mail carrier, 

forcing his way through drifted 
roads, met a cavalcade which he will de- 
scribe in many remote homes and gain a 
securer welcome for describing. Because 
of his contact with the thing that had 
happened, he was thereafter a man not 
without fame. 

He met a staggering horse. Behind the 
horse was a sleigh in which sat a young 
man and woman. Behind the sleigh was 
the half of what had once been a two-sled, 
and upon it were roped the bodies of two 
men, living, writhing, cursing—the bodies 
of two bloody, battered men, secured that 
justice might have its way with them. 
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“How far is town?” asked the young 
man of the mail-carrier, his voice hoarse 
but with a note in it that told of joy 
within. 

“Ten mile,” said the mail-carrier. 

‘Almost home,” said the young man to 
the girl, and before the scandalized eyes 
of the mail-carrier, he kissed her upon the 
lips. 

And so God, working out His obscure 
experiment in that tiny, remote universe, 
had tested the mettle of four of His 
creatures. He had tested them, assayed 
them, and preserved in His great book of 
records the result of His analysis. 


There will be another short story by 

Mr. Kelland in an early issue. Then 

will come his intensely American novel, 

“The Highfliers.” He writes the sort 

of fiction that has the verve and “go” 
of a Sousa march. 
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be released under surveillance, and she 
was told now that she was free, after they 
had taken her gold and given her in place 
of it money printed in the name of the 
Belgian National Bank. The bank itself 
had moved to London, but the Germans 
had taken its name and used it to their 
own ends. There had been no delay 
about it. They had prepared their bank- 
ers’ battalion, like everything and every- 
body else, in advance. 


IMNY would not leave without Noll, 

and he had not yet regained his lib- 
erty. He demanded to see the officer in 
charge, and he was admitted to the pres- 
ence of Major Kaulbach, one of the few 
fat officers Noll had seen, the typical roly- 
poly jovial Teutonic beer-drinker of ear- 
lier tradition. 

Major Kaulbach had no intention of 
detaining Noll. He knew that Berlin had 
disavowed General von Frankenberg’s 
statement that the Americans were un- 
necessary. Yet the Major wanted to trim 
Nol’s pride a bit. When Noll protested 
against his treatment as an outrage, Kaul- 
bach smiled and practiced his English. 

“Vell, as you Yenkees say, vat do you 
going to do vit it?” 

Noll was still American enough and 
young enough and new enough in Belgium 
to brag. 

“If you don’t behave, Uncle Sam will 
tome over here and make you.” 

Kaulbach roared with laughter. 

‘Onkel Sem comes over, does he? Vit 
vat? On vat? He should know ve don’t 
Permit it tourists any more. He might 
get, self arrestet, comes he over.” 

You seem to forget that there are a 
hundred million people in the United 
States.” 

‘How many hoondert meelion is it in 

but important metter is, how 
many soldiers? How many have ve got?” 

il don’t know.” 

Ve het before de var in arms acht 

dert tousant men, and Owstria helf 
#meelion more. How many soldiers has 
i got it?” 
1 don’t know exactly.” 
etzectly. I do. Maybe you saw 


your army and did not notice it goingk by. 
You have teerty-fiinf tousant men and 
two tousant offitsers, and a ghost artil- 
lerie of fiinfzehn—fiftzeen tousant men 
and sex hoondert offitsers.” 

“Oh, I know we are unprepared, but we 
might surprise you.” 

“You t’ink so? It takes you mont’s 
to get teerty tousand men across de lake 
to Cuba. How long it take to get a mee- 
lion men to Eirope? I read how an ad- 
miral of yours say it take fife years to 
make your navy fit. Ve got besites our 
Untersee navy yet.” 

“You borrowed the submarine from us, 
and the flying machine and half the things 
you use.” 

“Ja wohl! And as de Englisch poet says, 
ve petter in de borrowingk. Ve porrow, 
but ve don’t return.” 

“We can make new ones, and invent 
new weapons.” ; 

“You can make, yes, but ven do you 
make a beginningk? You are a repooblic; 
you cannot move vitout consent of de 
peoples. De peoples do not consent. 

“No, youngk Meester Veensor, I tell 
you it is your Onkel Sem should behave 
once. He better behave his makingk em- 
muneetion for our enemies, or ve goingk 
blow up dose fectories, and sink dose 
ships. Ve got plenty goot Chermans in 
America. Only lest mont’ is a Cherman 
bazaar in New York makes a meelion 
marks for our soldiers. Onkel Sem got 
much moneys, but he cannot fight. Ve are 
pretty glad to have nice youngk mans like 
you come over and amuse dese Belgier, 
but you should learn nice manners, al- 
ways to say Bitte and make alvays a nice 
behavingk. Auf Wiederseh’n, Herr Veen- 
sor.” 

Noll was so dazed, so flattened after the 
passage of the steam-roller, that all his 
patriotic pride was squeezed out of him. 
He had been taught in school that America 
had always whipped the world and always 
could. He had entered Major. Kaulbach’s 
presence as a citizen of the almighty 
United. States. He slunk out feeling like 
a beggar from one of the minor provinces. 

The best he could do was to mumble a 
sardonic: ‘Much obliged, Major.” 


(Continued from 
page 58) 





The Major looked up from the writing 
he had resumed and murmured: - 

“Bitte?” 

“T said much obliged.” 

“Bitte!” said the Major, re-resuming 
his writing. Bitte is.a useful word. It 
means “Please,” “Thanks,” “I beg your 
pardon,” or “You’re welcome!” 


CHAPTER XLII 


Not gathered up Dimny and walked 
silently with her to the Terminus 
Hotel, carrying her handbag. She gave 
him the money to pay her bill and went 
up to her room; she found the letter just 
where she had left it. When she returned 
to the street, Noll was waiting for her 
with the car. 

They set out on the road to Brussels, 
and Noll was a paragon of meekness 
before the incessant sentinels who held 
up a signboard with the legend “Halt!” or ' 
snapped the word across the point of a 
bayonet. 

He said to Dimny, when she asked why 
he was suddenly so humble: 

“I’m going to get you to Brussels and 
wherever else it’s necessary to go to find 
your mother and your sister; then I’m go- 
ing home as fast as I can. And I advise 
you to do the same. This is no place for ' 
anybody but a slave or a tyrant.” 

And yet his wrath resurged at the sight | 
of the first shattered Belgian cottages. . 
It grew and grew with the endless array 
of little homesteads tumbled to ruins ‘ 
along the Brussels road. : 

Pity and fury came pouring back into 
Noll’s heart, but his pride awoke again 
only when he checked the car before an ' 
obstruction made in the road by the re- 
cently toppled steeple of a village church, 
Here an old Flemish woman hobbled from 
a cranny in a mound of stones and 
stopped the car to seize the American flag 
it flaunted and to caress it with her hands 
and even to press it to her lips. 

She saluted it by crooning in a senile 
voice a bit of a battle-hymn she had 
heard her son and the other soldiers chant 
as they marched off to the war—the stout- 
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hearted cry: “They shall never tame the 
proud lion of Flanders.” 

Ze Zullen hem niect temmen 

Den fieren vlaamschen Leeuw. 

Noll could not understand the brave 
words she croaked, but the gratitude, the 
hope, the courage her act expressed 
brought tears flashing to his eyelids. He 
lifted his hat to her and tried to conceal 
his softness in a gust of anger. 

“The murderers, the heartless fiends!” 

“The Germans?” Dimny asked. 

“No, no,” he raged. “The Americans! 
The pacifists! The pious white-livered 
hypocrites who wont let us prepare! They 
say they love humanity, and they let such 
things as this go on! They hear the 
wolves howl and wont buy a gun. They 
say they can make the Germans ashamed 
of themselves by appealing to their souls 
—as if they had souls! How could they 
have souls and endure the sight of Bel- 
gium? The pacifists are harder hearted 
than the Germans. They say that this 
must be the last war and we mustn’t be 
in it. We mustn’t make a gun or enlist 
aman. They say it’s hysterical to talk 
of preparation. Well, this makes me 
hysterical. I was always so proud of my 
country, but now I’m ashamed, ashamed 
to be only an American, a spineless, help- 
less, useless Yankee!” 


[FN Y understood both his shame and 
his wrath. She set her hand on his 
arm and squeezed it. He wished it had 
been more firmly muscled where she 
pressed, and he resolved to make him- 
self a man of steel and to devote himself 
to steeling his country to its inescapable 
duty. 

The road from Antwerp to Brussels had 
been, but a few months past, a gala mo- 
tor-pleasance, an hour and a half long, 
with towns and villages strung like carved 
beads on a chain of perfect boulevard 
through a green fieldside. 

For a generation the world had been 
laying out its tourist routes by German 
guidebooks kept up to date with slight 
revisions. Now the Kaiser’s war had cast 
the plates: into the scrap-heap, made all 
geographies ridiculous, filled Europe with 
a fresh supply of ruins, kicked down 
cathedrals, emptied museums and cities, 
reduced towns to stumbling-blocks, cas- 
tles and chateaux to _ rubbish-dumps, 
bridges to junk-heaps; changed all the 
populations, killing off millions of men, 
bringing aboard the earth millions of ille- 
gitimate babes, transforming the indis- 
tries and the arts to the grim uses of 
destruction and ugliness. It would be 
necessary to re-Baedeker the globe. 

Along this famous Antwerp-Brussels 
road once rich and quaint and prosperous, 
there was hardly a village unharmed— 
from Antwerp on past Malines to Vil- 
voorde, not one. The very trees that had 
striped and canopied the road with shade 
were splintered and chopped down with 
axes or shells. The glorious garden-miles 
were bleaker with war than with winter. 

At Malines they came upon the battle- 
scarred tower of the cathedral of Saint 
Romuald. And here dwelt among the 
ruins of his palace one who came to be 
called “the bravest man in Belgium,” Car- 
dinal Mercier. At that very time he had 
just sent out his defiance to his German 
captors in his Christmas pastoral letter 


“Patriotisme et Endurance,” proclaiming 
that Belgium had kept her word and Eng- 
land hers, while Germany had broken 
faith—counseling his flock that their loy- 
alty was still due to the King, to his 
government and the nation’s representa- 
tives, while Germany, having no author- 
ity, should receive “from the depth of the 
heart neither esteem, attachment nor re- 
spect.” His “Amen” was a sturdy re- 
minder that “Provinces occupied are by 
no means provinces conquered.” 

This letter, already secretly distributed, 
would be read out in every church next 
Sunday. The infuriated Germans would 
invade the shrines and drive more priests 
along the streets at the bayonet-tip. The 
Cardinal himself would suffer arrest in his 
palace, and the world would come to 
know him as one who said his say and 
let the Germans writhe between the dic- 
tates of force and diplomacy. But that 
was for the morrow. For the present, Noll 
had never heard of him. 


ETWEEN sentinels his car was hailed 

by a priest calling from a sieve of 
walls. Noll stopped and waited while the 
priest came forward and asked if he spoke 
French. Noll was so confused in this Ba- 
bel-world that he answered: 

“Nur ein wenig.” 

The priest was chilled. He had heard 
in the German language the death-sen- 
tences of thirteen fellow-churchmen at 
Malines—and had himself narrowly es- 
caped being shot as a spy under a false 
charge of signaling from the church-tower 
to the Belgian troops. 

Noll corrected his slip with a polyglot 
apology: 

“Je beg pardon, monsieur, father. /ch 
bin so mixed up I don’t know what I’m 
parley-vooing about.” 

The priest smiled, reassured, and ex- 
plained that since Noll was plainly a cou- 
rier of the forever blessed Tsay-Air-Bay, 
he would perhaps be kind enough to carry 
into Brussels a few letters for the Cardinal 
Mercier. 

As he spoke, the Cardinal himself ap- 
proached—a tower of a man in a long 
robe, his face lean and sorrowful beneath 
the flat-brimmed hat with the cord and 
tassels. The priest announced him as 
Son Eminence. Noll, the Protestant, did 
not know how to receive a cardinal. He 
sat at the wheel and touched his hat, then 
lifted it and mumbled: “How do you do, 
Your Excellency?” The Cardinal smiled 
and gave him a long hand which Noll 
shook with democratic warmth. 

But Dimny, who had never achieved 
a prince of the church, was scrambling 
out of the car and running round the head 
of it to greet him with due reverence. 
He saw by her timid genuflection that 
she was of his faith, and motioned her to 
him and gave her his hand. She bent her 
knee and kissed his ring and he murmured 
a blessing. 

While she fluttered, speechless with 
awe, he explained to Noll that he had 
three letters to churches in Brussels which 
required haste and security. He lifted the 
flaps of the envelopes to show that they 
were unsealed and their contents harm- 
less. Then he asked Noll if he would 
venture to carry them. 

Noll tried to get out from under the 
wheel and do the proper thing if it meant 
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kneeling in the street, but the Carding) 
checked him and begged him not to & 
range himself. He helped Dimny back 
to her place and seemed so big and potey 
that she was tempted to pour Out her 
story to him and ask his influence jn jy 
behalf. She was dissuaded by his wan 
ing Noll not to delay, since it might no 
be to Noll’s advantage to be seen in such 
company. 

Dimny’s French was better than Noll’s 
He only understood that he was gracioy. 
ly dismissed. He lifted his hat and Sang 
out: 

“Aw revawr, Your Cardinalcy!” 

When the car was a safe distance of 
Noll said: “Nice old gentleman!” 

“He’s not a nice old gentleman!” Dimny 
protested with shock. ‘“He’s a cardinal” 

Noll smiled sheepishly: “I beg your 
both’s pardon.” ; 

Dimny repeated what the Cardinal had 
said about the disadvantages of being seen 
in his company. Neither of the youy 
crusaders could understand what he meant 
But a few days later when the storm broke 
and he earned so much German hate that 
the city of Brussels would be fined a nij- 
lion marks simply because the Cardiml 
was cheered in the streets, then Noll m- 
derstood and was proud to have met him 
in the days when he was “only a card. 
nal,” as Noll expressed it, to Dimnys 
horror. 

Noll and young Americans like him are 
an endless source of disappointment and 
shock to people of refinement. Noll liked 
the Cardinal as a man; he regarded his 
vestments with a street-arab’s cynicism 
The uncouthness of his remark did not 
worry him at all. Nothing could be im- 
agined less sophisticated than this young 
man from a Midwestern town. Whal 
little he had heard of European refine- 
ments, dignities and precedences had bred 
in him a spirit of mockery. He was a 
average American, as lacking in a thor 
sand graces and subtleties as a young 
Abraham Lincoln. But he had a pride 
that demanded, as it granted, equality 
with the highest and the lowliest; and this 
lifted him above the most polished diplo- 
mat who willingly licked the pathway 
clean for a superior caste—lifted him 
above the most resounding general or the 
craftiest von Bissing who was proud to 
bloody his boots and grovel in crime fo 
the pleasure of a “gracious royal mastet. 

If Noll had carried letters for the Car 
dinal a few days later, he might have 
shared the German wrath with him ani 
with the printer of his pastoral letter and 
the priests who publish it aloud. Ast 
was, the possession of the letters he ca 
ried was enough to render him susped 
when they were found on him at his fi 
search. 


Nout and Dimny were of course a 
rested immediately on the outskirts 
of Brussels. They moved on from artes 
to arrest until they found themselves # 
last at the Kommandantur, where 
was subjected to a grilling. 

They were led into a room where there 
were many desks at which unmilitaly 
looking persons in military uniforms tried 
to make up for their absence from 
battlefield by handling the civilian po 
lace as roughly as possible. 

Noll’s papers were taken by 4 scot 
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ROM private to general, from seaman to 
rear admiral, the men of the Service regis- 
ter their preference for the Parker Self-filling 
Fountain Pen—it’s SAFETY-SEALED. No 
holes in the wall for ink to get out to soil person or uni- 
form. Carry it flat, right side up—or in any position, with- 
out danger of leaking. 
Should accident injure the self-filling mechanism, the 
Parker automatically changes from a self-filler to a 
non-self-filler without interruption of service. 


“‘The Pocket Level Pen’’ 


Because of an ingenious clip which brings the 

top of the Parker Pen to the level of the pocket, 

the flap buttons down smoothly, avoiding pro- 

truding pens and unsightly, bulging pockets. 

‘ The Parker Clip is anew invention (for Parker 

Pens only) held in under the cap likea washer. 

The same exclusive points of superiority which make the Parker 


the favoritein the Service, make it the best pen for usein the home, 
office and school. Ask your dealer toshow you the different styles. 


PARKER INK TABLETS, for soldiers’ use in 
place of fluid ink, box of 36 for 10c. 


Parker Pen Company, 158 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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ing mastiff at the first desk. He looked 
them over, said “G-r-r-r!” and passed 
them to a wolfhound at the next desk. 
He ran his long . nose through them, 
barked inarticulately and passed them to 
4 Saint Bernard adjoining. He fluttered 
his jowls over them and passed them to 
Desk No. 4, where a human dachshund 
rose on his hind legs and snapped: 

“Where is your military pass? 

“T couldn’t have one, coming from Rot- 
I have only the Consulate’s 













“We can’t allow the civilian population 
to run the army. You should have re- 
ported to the first military officer. 

He produced a huge tome of regulations 
and read them to Noll, who understood 
never a word but looked as politely re- 
gretful as he could. 

“And where are your passes for the 
outer and inner guards of Brussels?” was 
the next demand. Noll had neither of 
these and expected at least a début, be- 
fore a firing squad. But the dachs-officer 
went away into another room, remained 
a long while and came back to say that 
the omissions would be overlooked this 
once. 

Now the official mail was gone over 
with care, but allowed to pass, since it 
related only to the progress of the food- 
barges the C. R. B. was sending along the 
canal-arteries of Belgium. 

The three letters of Cardinal Mercier 
were the cause of a cynical cross-exam- 
ination. They seemed innocent enough 
and to be concerned only with church ad- 
ministration, but the Germans, who were 
as crafty as cruel, suspected everything. 
They tested the letters for secret writing 
and held them for study by code experts. 

Noll was worn out with inquisitions. 
He protested vehemently and youthfully. 

“Look here, I’ve had exactly fifty-seven 
varieties of arrest since I crossed the line 
at Esschen. I’m an accredited courier 
of the C. R. B. My passport authorizes 
me to carry mail.” 

“But. only mail from Rotterdam to 
Brussels direct.” 

“All right! I - ont do it again. I’m 
tired and hungry. If you'll let me off to- 
night, I'll come around and sleep in your 
dear old jail to-morrow.” 

But this did not satisfy his questioner. 
At last Noll bethought him of his mother’s 
discovery that the son of an old friend of 
ers was one of the rich men devoting 
himself to the Belgian salvation. Skelton 
was his name, as Noll remembered it, and 
Po gam the officer in charge to send 
or him, 































GKELTON arrived in haste, and Noll 
presented his credentials verbally. 
Skelton demanded Noll’s instant release 
and threatened to “send for Hoover” if 
there were any further delay. 
. Mr. Hoover had a reputation for mak- 
ing trouble and of having influence higher 
Wp, where his temper was respected. It 
was decided to let Noll off with a stern 


Even Dimny was spared. Word had 
Feceived from Antwerp of the trou- 
had given the surgeon, and she 

al feleased after a perfunctory search 
= s few questions. The worst of her 
ded was the ogling flattery of the mono- 
officials. They were notorious for 





granting insulting privileges to pretty 
Belgian women and dealing ruthlessly 
with the homely and the old. There is no 
insult more repugnant to a beautiful 
woman than the penalty of such slimy 
flattery. Dimny was nauseated. 

When she left the pass-bureau, she was 
followed by shadows instructed to keep 
her under their hovering care. 

She went with Noll and Skelton to the 
office of the Commission, where Noll 
made his report and delivered his mail, 
and where Dimny deposited the list of 
missing English schoolgirls who had not 
been heard of by their parents since the 
outbreak of the war, five months before. 

Skelton told her that the Commission 
“did a wholesale business in losts and 
founds,” and promised his aid. “I’ve no 
doubt that the girls can be traced,” he 
said, “but getting them to England will 
be a ticklish job. The Germans are so 
afraid that more witnesses of their atroci- 
ties may get to the public that they wont 
let anybody in or out of Belgium except 
the members of the C. R. B., and we have 
to take a pledge not to discuss such mat- 
ters.” 

He warned Noll solemnly to choose for 
his mascot the Chinese ape-trio: “See, 
Hear and Say Nothing!” 

Dimny, having masked her errand suffi- 
ciently, made further inquiry of the 
whereabouts of her mother and sister. 
The records were searched, but there was 
no trace of a Parcot in Brussels. 

Dimny felt sure from Alice’s letter that 
even if they were in the city they would 
be living under assumed names and avoid- 
ing Americans, She determined, none the 
less, to hunt the city through, but first 
she felt that she must go to the town of 
Dofnay, where they had been caught in 
the invasion. From there the search 
might best be conducted, if indeed they 
were not still dwelling there in obscurity. 

She stated her plan to Skelton, and he 
arranged that Noll shoul] take her thither 
on the morrow, under the camouflage of 
an errand concerning the food-supply. 
That was always a good excuse, because 
a true one. The Belgians were hungry 
everywhere. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Te problem of lodgings for Dimny 
and Noll was immediate. Skelton 
recommended the Palace Hotel. It had 
first been infested by German officers, but 
an order was issued forbidding them to 
go there, because, it was said, two Eng- 
lish spies had secured papers and secrets 
from drunken German officers whom they 
had then shot dead. 

German merchants and German Red 
Cross nurses dwelt there now, and it was 
a hotbed of secret police. Skelton 
warned Noll and Dimny. 

“Treat every German as a probable 
spy. It’s the only safe way, and God 
knows they’ve worked hard to deserve it. 
Here in Brussels a German banker lived 
for thirty-five years and won so much 
confidence that they named a street after 
him. He turned out to have been a spy 
all the while, and now they call the street 
‘Traitor Street.’ Germany keeps at least 
a thousand spies at work in Belgium. 
Some of them are renegade Belgians; 
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some of them pretend to be Americans 
working on the Commission. Beware of 
everybody you don’t know, or do know, 
and beware of yourself most of all.” 

When Dimny and Noll reached the 
hotel, a German porter took their lug- 
gage from the car, and a German room- 
clerk scowled across the desk as he saw 
the English-looking couple approach. Noll 
hastened to explain that he was American, 
and there was a slight mitigation of the 
scowl. 

But there was a most embarrassing mo- 
ment when Noll demanded two rooms. 
The man at the desk, glancing to where 
Dimny stood aloof, and seeing how pretty 
she was, meant to be polite in assumin; 
her to be Noll’s wife and assumed alou 
that Noll wanted “Nebenzimmern.” 

“Nein doch!’ Noll snapped when he 
understood. 

Then thoughts ran pellmell about his 
brain, as he realized that in a hotel some- 
body was bound to have a room adjoin- 
ing Dimny’s—two somebodies, in fact, 
one on either side. He had been warned 
that the hotel was a nest of spies. It 
came to him in a flash that it would be 
better if he were Dimny’s next neighbor 
than anyone else. In the Middle West 
people prided themselves on condemning 
the chaperon idea, and in Belgium at such 
a time the very thought of conventionali- 
ties was as pitifully childish as an ethical 
teaching out of a copybook or a legend 
from the wall-paper of a nursery. 

In Belgium he knew the perils Dimny 
ran. He knew all too well from her sis- 
ter’s letter how unsafe convent walls had 
been.. Cardinal Mercier himself had de- 
clared to the Germans that they had not 
even spared the nuns. 

Noll had thought it all out by the time 
the man at the desk was ready with two 
separate numbers. He would keep as 
close to Dimny as he could, and if need 
be, fight to the death in her defense. 

He said that he had changed his mind. 
The look he gave the clerk stifled a know- 
ing smile in its infancy. The porter con- 
ducted Noll and Dimny and their baggage 
to the elevator and thence along a hall. 
He admitted Dimny to her room, and she 
paused in the door to bid Noll good night. 

“Pleasant dreams,” he said. 

“T am too tired to dream,” she sighed, 
and rapped on the wood of the casement 
to take the curse off the boast. 


GHE closed the door without noticing 
that Noll was taken to the next. It 
saved explanations. He felt a pleasant 
glow in his heart at being so near to her, 
and it warmed him through to think that 
she was sleeping as close to him now as 
on those far-off nights when she first fell 
from heaven into his little town and into 
his narrow life with such strange results 
for one who had but a few months back 
knocked a man down in Carthage because 
he called the Germans Huns. 

Through the heavy door Noll vaguely 
heard Dimny moving about. Then there 
was silence. She must be asleep, and he 
thanked God for the blessing of it on her 
heavy-laden soul. He was sleepy too, 
from the long nagging day, but he had his 
road-map to study from Brussels to Dof- 
nay, and a long array of regulations to 
memorize. 

He worked long and heavily. Before 
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he made ready for bed, he put out his 
light and stood at the window looking out 
on the Place Charles Rogier and the big 
railroad station. The piaza was deserted 
now by all except the soldiers; for at ten 
o’clock civilians were required to be off 
the streets, though ten o’clock German 
time was only nine o'clock by Belgian 
time. Germany had improved on Joshua 
and turned the sun forward an hour. 

Suddenly Noll was troubled by a faint 
throbbing sound. A woman was crying 
somewhere. A line of light was drawn 
along the lowest edge of the door between 
his and Dimny’s rooms. She was awake! 
It was she that wept. The line of light 
was interrupted by a shadow that passed 
back and forth silently. She was pacing 
the floor, barefoot and crying. He could 
tell that she was trying to smother her 
grief in her hands or perhaps in the hol- 
low of her arm. 

He imagined her as pervividly as he 
had seen her in Carthage when first she 
broke from her great sleep, all in white, 
between the dark flood of her hair and her 
white insteps. 

The bitter torment of her sobs shook 
his own heart with pity for her orphaned 
loneliness, her knowledge of irreparable 
woes, her good reasons to dread the fu- 
ture. Her bravery, her resolution, were 
wonderful to him; but after all, she was 
only a frightened girl cryjng alone in 
the night. 

He longed to gather her into the strong- 
hold of his bosom, but he knew how feeble 
a stronghold that was. He looked from 
his window and cursed the helmets that 
glimmered in the moonlight, the long gray 
car that slid by like a scorpion. 

He tried to shut his ears to Dimny’s 
weeping, but she sobbed on and on till he 
could bear it no longer. 

He went to the door and tapped on it 
softly. There was an abrupt silence. He 
feared that he had alarmed her. He 
knocked again. She called out with a 
quaver of terror in her voice. 

“Who's that?” 

He placed his lips against the door and 
spoke softly. 

“Tt’s Noll. 

There was no answer to this. 
not reassured. He spoke again: 

“T heard you crying, and I can’t stand 
it. I can’t stand it, Dimny.” 

She answered this: 

“T’m sorry. Forgive me.” 

“Don’t say that, but tell me—what’s 
the matter, Dimny?” 

She came close to the door and wailed 
against it. 

“T was asleep, and I dreamed that we 
were all together, Mamma, Papa and 
Alice and I, and we were laughing, and I 
woke up laughing—and remembered. 
And—oh, dear, oh, dear!” 

She was weeping again, and leaning 
against the door; for it trembled as if it 
were of aspen timber. He stood with his 
arms flattened out against it in a thwarted 
embrace, while she wept almost on his 
breast. 

He hung there in a kind of awkward 
crucifixion, as if he were dead and a tomb- 
door stood between his helplessness to 
move and her warm young frantic grief. 

It would have meant but the turn of a 
key to open the door. The barrier be- 
tween them was no more than that imagi- 


I’m in the next room here.” 
She was 








nary wall between Pyramus and Thisbe in 
The Weaver’s play, but Noll felt hardly 
so much as an impulse to remove the wall. 
Her sorrow and his love were guardians 
incorruptible. 

He kept murmuring through to her mes- 
sages of courage, adding rash promises 
that they would find her mother and her 
sister in Dofnay in the morning if she 
would be good and brave and go back to 
sleep. 

And at last, because the thirst for tears 
had been sated, and she had wearied the 
muscles of sorrow, and because she 
wanted not to distress her friend too 
much, she ceased to cry and told him that 
she was all right and would go to sleep 
at once. And she did. 

He too, as our quaint saying is, went 
to sleep, for he was young and tired, and 
a man’s heart is but a vessel that must be 
filled again after it has poured out what 
it holds. And outside, the night belonged 
to the hushed voices of the foreign sen- 
tinels and the slow tread of their weary 
feet, and to the chimes drifting down from 
the towers of the cathedral church of St. 
Michael and St. Gudule, established in 
Brussels almost a thousand years ago. 

The bells had counseled “Patience!” as 
sweetly over innumerable past tragedies 
and would sound on over as many more, 
perhaps, for another thousand years. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Whew next morning was the last day of 
the evil year of 1914, and the only 
cheerful thought about it was that the 
new year could not possibly be so bad. 

Every Belgian felt that “in three 
months more” spring would solve the 
acrid winter, fetch flowers from the black 
soil and set peace abloom on the briers 
of war. For hope like a lying nurse lures 
us frightened children past one terror at 
a time to the next, with promises inces- 
santly exposed, incessantly renewed, in- 
cessantly believed. 

Noll made good use of such promises to 
brighten Dimny’s morning. He talked 
bravely of making her a New Year’s pres- 
ent of her mother and sister, and trusted 
that Dofnay had an inn where such a 
feast of reunion could be celebrated with 
due gayety. 

They made so early a start that Dimny’s 
spy did not see her go. They did not 
know what they had missed. -They were 
so exultant with confidence that they took 
their frequent arrests as merely so many 
bumps in the path. They ran out of Brus- 
sels on the Louvain road, and into the 
shattered city. 

Just before they entered the long Rue 
de Bruxelles, which becomes the Rue de 
la Station, Alice Parcot left the Tudesq 
home to carry a bowl of broth she had 
made, to a woman whose bayonet-wounds 
had not yet healed. She made her way 
with haste, because the air was keen and 
because the German officers and soldiers 
had so many comments to make as she 
passed. 

She walked down the street and picked 
her way across as the motor that carried 
Dimny and Noll bore down on her with 
such speed that if she had slipped on the 
ice they might have struck her. But they 
were staring at the ruins, and Dimny was 
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pointing out the metal hand that gi 
swung before what was left of what hy 
been a glover’s shop. 

Alice did not look their way, nor they 
hers. Sometimes it seems as if the fates 
were trying to see how close they cay 
come to granting happiness without quite 
granting it. 

Noll and Dimny were so impatient jg 
get on to Dofnay and so afraid of ther 
overtaxed sympathies that they had mp 
taste for lingering to explore the chambe 
of horrors, only a little more depressi 
for the efforts made or being made ty 
repair the damage. 

The thought never entered their head 
to make inquiries in Louvain, and Dim 
ny’s mother and sister did not think ty 




















look for them passing in the dismal street 
Misfortune loved them all too well to end 
their trials so soon. 





Out of Louvain, Noll struck north and 
shot along the road that Mrs. Parcot and 








Alice had trudged in such miserable le 
sureliness. 
T Diest a German officer inquiring 





< Noll’s destination offered the priv. 
ilege of his company. Noll accepted he 
cause he dared not refuse and because th 
presence of the officer made it easier to 
pass the guards. And he wanted to make 
what haste he could through this damned 
region. 

The officer was voluble at first, but to 
save themselves Noll and Dimny could 
not respond to his enthusiasm over the 
punishment inflicted on the Belgians for 
their folly in not letting the Kaiser 
through and the insanity of their resis- 
ance. 

He relapsed into brooding silence, and 
the car went skimming through Haelea 
and Hasselt and Tongres, each town 4 
blemish on the face of the earth buta 
deeper blemish on German history. 

Dimny’s mother and sister had passed 
along this road months before at almost 
greater speed, for part of the way they 
had been carried in the automobile of@ 
fleeing citizen of Visé. But they ha 
asked him finally to give their places 
still more forlorn wayfarers, and bad 
walked a few miles, then ridden in an 
cart, then walked again. 4 

But Noll and Dimny could not imagine 
such facts. At Tongres the officer, wid 
was bound for Liége, got down 
thanked them grudgingly for their pleat 
ant company. Noll told him “Bite 
and drove east toward Visé. 

It was past noon now, and they had 
breakfasted early, but when Noll si 
gested that they stop for food at som 
little tavern, Dimny could not eat. She 
was desperate to push on and know i 
worst. It was well that they were pie 
pared to behold a hideous spectacle; 
Dofnay, that had been so beautiful, 
the look now of a graveyard after @ 
earthquake. 

As they drew near, their world was sue 
denly alive with snow, great faltenm 
flakes of pity like weary gray doves Wa 
dering slowly down the air. It seemed 10 
snow upon their hearts and smother te 
fires of resentment under a pall of 
fable regret. 

They had come fast and far, aot 
it was barely two o’clock; yet the Sam 
made a_ twilight. Unconsciously 
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that speed of the car to a funeral | 
ee ee ewmatc to the death of this 
town. There had been homes here, beau- | 
nor they tiful ‘and humble, and churches and little 
the fates shops. Now there were gruesome things | 
they can as obscene as broken teeth in a cracked | 
Out quite skull. There had been people here with | 
lives to live, children and flowers to raise, | 
Datient to clothes to make and wear, ambitions, 
1 of ‘their jealousies, loves, hates, successes and fail- 
j had mo ues. se 
chamber Now there were living corpses with 
lepressing MB gried-up hearts, corpses that had buried 
made to MM cir hundred of their dead under crosses of 
wood and crude headstones with names 
eit heads duly inscribed. Two hundred more of 
and Dim # their neighbors and their children they | 
think 0 #) jad buried anonymously because no one | 
nal street, HE gould tell who they had been from what 
ell to end the machine guns, the bayonets and the 


flames had left of their poor bodies. — — = 
north and That was pure massacre, savage gorilla- tt paet 
fluttering from heaven, but tormented 
souls and ashes of tormented bodies ago- 
epted be. OLL stopped the car just in time be- | it all. Yet—just when everything was his—he was running away—deserting— 
cause the N fore ies ancient wraith of a man, | For it had gripped his heart—the Thing that every brave soldier fears—the 
s damned is hands in ter- ; out from the man who saw this war at its beginning—who knows the heart of 
Ser shor pos “ay cesehine the soldier as no one else—the matchless 
st, but to 


arcot and work, and the snow swirling now in the I h , d 
inquiring nizing upward in vain. 
easier to hardly more than a blur in the thick air. | Thing that makes fearless men worse than cowards. What is the Great Terror of the Trenches? 
the car. v 
i] [ect rr RICHARD 
“T am not a German! e are Amer- 
gi for : ” 4 
—_, icans! | 
Kaiser This had-to be repeated many times HARDING 


rable lei rising wind seemed to be no longer doves 
the priv Not wounds or the wild din of battle. He had been through that and scorned 
1 to make Noll hailed him in his bad French. Read this breathless tale of the battle of one American with it, and find 
eir resi HB before it penetrated the ear the old man 


brought closer and closer. Then he | First Uniform Edition 
lence, and shook the flakes from his beard and Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert — a lonesome island in the Pacific— 
th Haelet Be showed. his vacant gums in a smile of | of the deep mystery of a London fog— Davis always had a breathless story to tell 
h town 4 translation. If you are one of those who know that somewhere inthe Boer War—he was in Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japanese 


’ : | world, splendid adventures are always happening, that a War—he was in Mexico—he was in today’s Great War. 
‘Americans! Let me see you, MOMN- | beautiful woman can be interesting, that today— at this More than ever before Americans love him. His heart 
Sieur, mademoiselle. The snow is So | moment—brave men are laughing at fear—tricking death— med against cruelty and injustice—he typifies the spirig 


: * defying fat d winni ; with which America is going to war. His chivalrous 
ad passed heavy I did not see the flag. Yes, those Herding Sante fa eae” the women they love, Richard knighthood stood ovt startlingly in this machine made age, 


are stars. I thought they were’ big snow- He knew that Romance was not dead, and he went out to ence aogus tas eee tine See Sieaae 
way they "7 ” h k i No m e k i i it. i 
flakes! He fumbled the banner wit seck It. No man ever knew so many different kinds of to find it. Handsome, high-hearted gentleman of courage, 


obile of & : ‘eo ‘s people. No man ever visited so many strange lands or saw he dared to go anywhere—and in his vivid pages you find 
they had ee = goon en Poaaip | so many wars in so many differcnt places. He was at the _ his own undying youth—bis charm—his power. 
ough he cackled wl senile laugnter a 


laces © TM his mistake. Persona Narra ives 
and iy eyes ‘ _—_ a ed have | # FR ] ti 
in af seen too much. But now they have seen| 

00 t now they from the Fr: ont 


rth but a 


a the American flag in Dofnay. You are 
at ee the advance-guard, I suppose, monsieur. B 
hcer, Iwas a soldier once. And Mademoiselle | 4 Edith Wharton "John Reed 
os a nurse, no doubt. The women go! @ Richard Hardi Sears : 
eter ME eeWhere now, don’t they? My wife| sageemines Dacle Besgdnen Rehineen 
Bitte! Wanted to go to the battle with me when | E. Alexander Powell Mrs.Humphrey Ward 





| . . . 
W; } } To gathert his story three Americans were arrested as spies. 
they had and wa about the age of Mademoiselle - Three other famous writers were under fire. ‘Ihe stories are 
Noll sug nearly as pretty, but it was not told intheset. Here is Russia from within. Here are Servia— 


tt j j a Turkey—Bulgaria—Roumania—here you will see France, England. Belgium, Italy — not as 
fitting m those days. So they - meaningless maps—not as cold pictures by correspondents who rush through. 


1 at some 2 t 
t the battle to her. Yes, monsieur. But, in this set, these six men and women—all so distinguished —throw before you, like black 


eat. 


was the oldest of the people killed silhouettes against a blinding white light, the human story of the peoples at war. 
know the ; 4 . e These are not books about battles especially—these are not a bistory of the Y mas ee} 
uts. Eighty she w 

were pit 0 x 8 f h id was, sangeet war. They are every-day doings of the people in the werent een orl £ Chas. Scribner's 

‘ ur great-grandchi was t oung- every-day stories that would have sounded, five years ago, like pages from @ 
tacle; for 3 e : Es B seme fantastic romance in Mars. No one man could see them all. Five of the , 

tt that the G killed when th 

tiful had ot an yee 1 . Ww - t 4 : world’s greatest writers here each tell what they saw and felt. 

: own. e was three weeks old. : Not till the end of the war can its history be written. These volumes 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed! 
Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost over night 
it has revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. 


Already thousands of stenographers and other 
typewriter users who never exceeded thirty to forty 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy 
than they ever could before, and their salaries have 
been increased in proportion. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


Don’t confuse this new way of typewriting with 
any system of the past. There has never been any- 
thing like it before. It is as different from the old 
touch system as day is from night. Special Gymnas- 
tic Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days 
that ordinary methods will not produce in months. 
It is the greatest step in typewriting since the type- 
writer itself was invented—already its success has 
become world-wide. 


DOUBLES AND TREBLES SALARIES 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system are hundreds of graduates of business 
colleges and special typewriting courses—many were 
so-called touch writers—yet there has hardly been a 
single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her 
speed and accuracy, and the salaries have been in- 
creased from $8 to $15 a week (their former pay) to 
$25, $30 and even $40 weekly. And the new way is 
amazingly easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons 
and they can be quickly learned at home. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


We cannot describe here the Course in detail. But 
we have prepared a book which tells all about it and 
which is free to those interested. It is a big 32-page 
book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable in- 
formation. [t explains how this unique method will 
quickly make your fingers strong and dextrous, bring 
them under perfect control, make them extremely 
vapid in their movements—how ina fewshort weeks 
youcantransform yourtypewritingand make it easy, 
accurate and amazingly speedy. It also describes a 
new kind of typewriter-practice which makes the 
keyboard as familiar to you and as easy to remember 
as a pencil! The New Way Coursealsoincludes acom- 
plete Library of Business Practice for Stenographers. 


Business concerns and the U.S. Government are 
calling for high-grade stenographers and typists. 
Salaries are higher than ever to those who can qual- 
ify for the top-grade positions. Now is the time to 
prepare yourself for advancement. If you are ambi- 
tious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay 
envelope—get this book at once. It will be a revela- 
tion to you as to the speed and salary that are possi- 
ble to typists. Mail a postal or letter today—Now. 
Address 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


1743 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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pressé. Voulez-vous dire 4 moi on est le 
couvent de Dofnay?” 

“On est il? Je crois que Monsieur veut 
demander ox était il, le couvent.” 

Noll accepted the amendment with a 
shudder, and the old man gave him direc- 
tions, pointing with an arm like a sign- 
board. Noll asked the withered soul to 
accept a bit of money for his trouble, and 
after proper resistance pressed the paper 
money of Belgium into the wrinkled palm. 
Then he drove on. 

There had been a proud bridge, but that 
had been blown to ruins, and Noll crossed 
on an ugly military structure. It was the 
river Meuse, which he and Dimny had 
crossed in Holland as the Maas. On the 
other side of the river had been a church 
of the thirteenth century; one of its two 
towers had been tumb!ed through the roof. 
Its rose-window, as Halasi puts it, “stood 
out like a vast ‘O,’ an everlasting exclama- 
tion of horror and grief.” 

A little farther on was a ragged frag- 
ment of wall surrounding a chaos of 
smoke-blackened stones, and brick and 
mortar, melted glass, twisted wires and 
pipes, burned remnants of narrow beds, a 
split cross, a pair of cracked bells, a 
distorted crucifix with a broken Christ. 

They guessed that this was the burial 
ground of the convent, its ideals, its 
school, its placid dignity. Seeing an aged 
nun standing in the snow and mourning 
over the ruins, they moved up to where 
she stood, so lost in reveries that she did 
not know of their existence until Dimny 
and Noll had stepped from the car and 
Dimny had gone in front of her and called 
her “Sister.” 

The old nun started, smiled with apol- 
ogy for her surprise, then stared, gasped, 
cried out and caught Dimny in her arms, 
sobbing: 

“Alice, c’est toi! Tu est revenue! Ma 
petite Alice! Ah comme jen suis recon- 
naissante au bon Dieu. Et ta mére? Ma- 
dame Parcot—” 

She looked at Noll, but Dimny was 
struggling in her embrace, explaining that 
she was not Alice. 


fa old nun gazed at Dimny closely, 
incredulously, saw that her hair was 
dark where it escaped from the veil tight 
bound about Dimny’s head. She apolo- 
gized for her mistake and blamed her old 
eyes and the dim light, but insisted that 
there was a certain likeness in the unlike- 


ness. Then she asked news of Alice, and 
of her mother. 

Dimny’s heart bled at this, and she 
cried that it was for news of them that 
she had crossed America and the ocean 
and all Belgium. 

The nun, Sceur Julie, shook her head 
in new distress. Dimny led her away 
from Noll and talked earnestly with her. 
Noll knew that she was telling her of the 
letter from Alice and that the sister was 
confirming the horror. They talked a 
long while before they came back to Noll, 
and now Dimny was drooping from the 
sister’s arm in a complete despair. She 
was too crushed to weep. She explained 
to Noll: 

“The sister says that when the first 
shell struck the convent, it killed two 
nuns in their beds. The rest ran away. 
They were driven on by the army“ until 
they were scattered, and they lost sight 
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of each other in the night. Some ran 
way, some another; some dropped ¢ 
in the road and were taken in by peas 
and village people. The next mou 
they began gradually to find each of 
and some of them came back to Dof 
But they never saw Mother and 
again. The sister has no idea where 
are, if they are alive at all, She 
prayed for the repose of their souls if 
are—not here. Where can they 
Where can they be?” 

Noll had to be strong for her th 
Her knees gave way, and-she crm 
forward. He caught her and held he 
mightily with his soul as with his a 
He held her close, and she did not f 
his arms, if indeed she knew that i 
were about her. 

They stood in the snow while she yw 
through the depths of loneliness, 
he whispered to her: ; 

“We'll find them. They are safe sg 
where. I'll find them. I promise to 
Ill find them for you, if you'll juts 
me a little time.” 

Dimny came out of her woe exhansis 
and childish with resourcelessness. Sin 
Noll was the only thing in earth or heavg 
that proffered her hope, she clung to him 

“Till wait. I'll do anything you s 
if you'll find them. But where will 
look ?” 

“We must get back to Brussels a 
start from there. We'll hunt every ing 
of ground in Belgium. They’re alivea 
well—I know it. They are waiting { 
you somewhere.” 

She lacked the will even to oppose thi 
harsh project. Sceur Julie insisted on the 
stopping for a bit of refreshment, a 
though Dimny protested, she yielded 1 
Noll’s command, and the sister led the 
to a shattered home in which two or th 
rooms had been cleared. 

Other nuns were there, and a littleté 
was made and a bit of bread was fou 
Noll paid* well for it, and they assurg 
him that with all this money they col 
replenish their stores at one of the sq 
where the German garrison was § 

There was much talk of Alice andi 
mother, and of the affection they had be 
held in. But nothing was said off 
tragedy that had enveloped all the nus 

The presence o° Noll was enough 
silence them on that theme, even if 
could have discussed it in his abséi 
The last they had seen of Mrs. Fam 
and her daughter was on the road towa 
Hasselt. They had since made inquis 
to that point and beyond, without 2a% 
of them. They must have gone on 
of there toward Brussels or Osi 
whither the great tide of fugitives 
set. 


IMNY was the more willing, ther 

fore, to go back to Brussels; a 
Noll and she went on again. 
was longer far than before, because they 
had no tug of hope to hurry them 
ward. The wind grew bitterer andi 
them with snow turning to sleet. 
passed many sentinels bent befor? 
storm or cowering in their guard-—tU > 
the examining-posts they were 
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of his return to Brussels seem 
by the fact that he pressed om 4a 
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They reached Brussels after dark and 

Some ran gilihy degrees were admitted through the 
ropped dgliines to the Palace Hotel. It seemed to 


n by peasaillinetify its name, for it had a roof; it was 
Next monillieht and warm, with its walls unbroken, 
d each ome foors carpeted, and Noll and Dimny 
k to Dofullikere chilled to the marrow of their bones. 
er and Aimthey dined together in weariness too pro- 
a where { nd for speech, and Dimny went up to 
ill. She Mier room in a blessed exhaustion of even 


r souls if f power to mourn. 

n they MAN She slept long and late and woke re- 
shed for suffering. She found under 

for her * door a note from Noll saying that he 

she crump d gone to the office of the C. R. B. to 

d held heaiitart all its machinery to work on the 

ith his amelearch. 

did not fall She went down to breakfast, then back 

ew that thiliia her cold room to wait. She sat at her 
indow in a kind of stupor and pored 

hile she wallibver the white roofs of Brussels and the 


liness, TwPlace Charles Rogier, and the sentinels 
racking the snow, the traffic struggling 
re safe somimlong the slippery pavements, the news- 
omise to Gampoys in shawls shivering and dancing as 
u'll just gummhey cried their papers in pantomime. 
uddenly she was aware that some one 

yoe exhausisimmad entered the room softly. 


ssness, Simi She glanced over her shoulder and saw 
rth or heal burly figure and a one-sided smile ex- 
clung to himiMended by the crease of a scar to the miss- 
ing you sijmmg lobe of one ear. 


here will yo 
IEUTENANT COLONEL KLEMM, 
Brussels all’ whose name she did not know but 
nt every indimhose face was a signal of all alarm, came 
y’re alive ard and drew a chair close to hers. 
e waiting ia™pne was too chilled with the winter and 
ith her fear of him to speak. 

0 oppose till He spoke in treacly English. 
sisted on thf “And now, Miss Barcot, I guess ve go- 
eshment, aiiliigk to resume our little talkingk. You 
he yielded Wid say at Esschen dat you have not been 
ster led thei Belgium since you are a child. But dat 
1 two or Uimis for the young mans you are vit, I 

: ss—not? Surely now you rememper 
ad a little taiite, since long before Esschen, yes?” 
id was foul Dimny shook her head stubbornly. He 
they assurtiliivas vexed : 
sy they cou “Gott, but yes you do. And dat old 
of the sh@miady—your Mutter—she is no longer vit 
was supplleliiou?” 
Alice and M4) Now Dimny understood. Sister Julie 
they had bead taken her for Alice at first sight. ‘This 


said of # had made the same mistake. He 
1] the nuns. of her mother. He must have seen 
as enough Wiliem together! But when? Where? 
_ even if URRMe- questions leaped from her lips in her 
his absenthi@agetness, 

Mrs. Fanti “Where is it you saw us, my mother and 


> road towdl 


rade inquine Something in her anxiety caught his 
yithout & suspicion. He sparred for time. 
gone on WS "Youesk me? Vy not tell me?” 

or Ostethi She followed him up too zealously for 


fugitives 
Fe atte that you met me. I told 
Bs Pp 't remember. I asked you 
willing, 7a mete. That was all.” 
Brussels; He smiled grimly. “Dat is not all, I 
n. DO you remem 

because Oi Adt you—so ?”” of Serica 
Ty Feached out from his chair. and 
er all arm around her, drawing her 
sleet. me She wanted to shriek, to fight, to 


t before MR him or to die out of the infamous 
a - xa” had a secret in his heart 
w : earn. 

f the urge 

ned conuit ®Rext installment of Mr. Hughes’ 


d on wm + appear in the forthcom- 
J —the April — issue. 
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Meet new standards of living 


Those easy-going days, § 
when fuel was plenti- 7% 
ful and cheap, will # 
come no more! Scarcity 

is now to become our 
teacher. The wasteful, 
**run-away ”’ fire com- 
mon to old-fashioned 
heating devices is rap- 
idly giving place 
to the controlled fire 
of radiator heating, with 
its scientifically measured 
heating surfaces and auto- 
matic regulation guaran- 
teed with outfits of 


\ - A turn of the radiator valve 
AMERICAN [DEAL te nay 


owner or guest. Or you turn 
RADIATORS BOILERS, valve off—and save the heat. 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating stops all coal-waste 


IDEAL fire pots hold fuel charges to last 24 hours and the delicate adjustment now 
possible with the IDEAL Sylphon draft control, gives a regulation of the heat that 
keeps exact step with the hourly demands of the weather. No need to over-heat or 
under-heat with an IDEAL boiler and thus waste valuable fuel! 


Cottages, residences, stores, hotels, theatres, churches, schools, clubs, hospitals, veg- 
etable houses, etc., are readily equipped and served with heat at the minimum cost. - 
Phone your dealer today for an estimate on IDEAL-AMERTCAN heating for ~ 
your building. 3 
Send for catalog ‘‘Ideal Heating’’—full of valuable | 
dollar-saving hints and illustrations—should be read 
by everybody interested in economical comfort. 


sserecanis" AMBRIGANRADIATOR COMPANY zis ile 


[oegeegs cepa eeaeegnetecneg oes 
Sell Y our Own Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Pay no fees or commissions. 
Sell quickly—and for cash—by using THE SIMPLEX 
SELLING PLANS. 5,000 properties already sold by 
this efficient method. Send for valuable information free 
SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 42, 1123 Broadway, New York 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


























tn ¥. Home. tod: ; : 
‘our » Write today for our booklet. It tell 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, ee. Mandolin, 


Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced pupils. : whi 
f mous throughout the ages. A book has just 
American School of Music, 10 been prepared which tells how women 


Lakeside Bidg., Chicago may 
secure the beauty of figure development hith- 
erto unknown tothem. This book is sent free 
because it also tells about the 

Perfect hearing is now being re- Kathryn Murray Method of 
stored in every condition of deaf- Form Development 
Deno oF Jefective hearing. from | J b.which ny roman, you or madlcagel mayo 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- self. It does not comprise the use of massage, foolish 
pees, org or Sunken Drums, P aster :. - — pity motels etc. 
icken Drums, Roaring and . ; ae * 
\ Hissing Sounds, Perforated, eee Sande deck an ; 
m, Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
™ Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson Canaan iene Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears*’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what. is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which i 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and testimomals. 

















WILSON EAR DRUM CO., I ted| | KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. — 
420 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE. KY. Suie312-B Garland Bide, Chicago 
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A WHIZZER 


(Continued from 
page 88) 








either Captain Bill or Secret Agent Min- 
ton reached his bed, but neither of them 
begrudged the loss of sleep. Already they 
had accomplished much, and their pro- 
gram for the following day was clearly 
defined. 

“There are just two things I would like 
to ask,” Bill said as hé and Minton, with 
another man higher in the Department, 
closed their final discussion of the night. 
“For reasons that are partly personal and 
partly pro bono publico, 1 would like to 
have the raid made after noon. And I’ve 
got reasons for thinking it might help if 
the news of it could be kept out of the 
afternoon papers.” 

“Both things are easy,” the Department 
official said. “The first is purely up to 
us; the second is merely a matter of tip- 
ping the newspapers the minute the raid 
is over and asking them, for patriotic rea- 
sons, to refrain from mentioning it until 
morning.” 


At eleven o’clock the following fore- 
noon Captain Titus telephoned Mar- 
tha. He had another afternoon and eve- 
ning on his hands. Couldn’t she arrange 
it to take an afternoon off from her work 
at the office and let him\take her for an 
automobile ride down Long Island? 

She hesitated. “There is so much to 
be done here,” she said. “I'd love to, 
but—” 

“No but’s at all, Martha,” he insisted. 
“You're looking kind of white and peaked; 
staying cooped up in the house is no sort 
of way to live for a girl that’s been out 
of doors as much as you have. And it’s a 
great day outside. What’s one afternoon? 
You quit for the day at lunch-time, and 
go home and get on some clothes that’ll 
be all right to motor in and to go to din- 
ner in afterward, and I'll be at your house 
for you by three.” 

“All right,” she conceded. “I oughtn’t 
to, but I will.” 

He had another request. Could she 
get hold of Mr. Thallmann and ask him 
to let Bill return his courtesy by joining 
them at dinner that night on the Olympiad 
roof? They could meet Thallmann at the 
Olympiad on their return from the ride. 
She promised te call the musician by tele- 
phone at once. 

Ten minutes later Captain Titus an- 
swered the ringing of his phone. 

“He will be delighted,” Martha told 
him. “I got him just in time; he was 
about to leave his house for a trip out of 
town. He has to go to Bridgeport this 
afternoon, but he will be back in New 
York at seven-thirty, and he can meet us 
at the Olympiad at eight.” 

“Fine!” said Bill. “Me and my hack 
will be waiting at your door right soon 
after three.” 

At five minutes past one a little pro- 
cession of men filed quietly into the busy 
office of the Society for America First 
and Peace. Mr. Minton marshaled it. 
Behind him were three equally modest- 
appearing members of the Department. 
Captain Titus brought up the rear. 

“Which of you is William Treat Champ- 
lin?” Minton asked. 








The little brisk man stepped forward 
nervously, polishing his glasses. 

“We are agents of the Department of 
Justice,” Minton told him. “We have 
taken charge of everything in these 
offices.” 

There was a panicky movement toward 
the guarded door on the part of the slack- 
ers who sat about the room. One of them, 
a healthy-looking young giant of twenty- 
five, fell to expostulating. “Mister!” he 
cried. “Don’t arrest me, please. Honest, 
I aint done a thing. I don’t even know 
who these people is; I just come here on 
a errand. Honest! J’m for the war, 
whatever it’s about. Honest!” 

“You can all line up and show your 
registration-cards,” said Minton coldly. 
“Those that have them may go. That 
will do!”—as a babel of protest broke 
out. “If you’ve got cards, you can go. 
If you have left them at home, you'll have 
a chance to prove it.” 


Two of the other agents went into the 
inner room, turned out several 
women who were sitting there and began 
to herd the male occupants of the office 
through the door. After some minutes 
all the slackers had been corralled in the 
inner apartment and the door closed. 
Champlin’s words for the first time be- 
came intelligible. 

“We demand your search-warrants— 
your authority,” Champlin shouted. “I 
am not a German; my ancestors have 
been here for generations. I am—or was 
until recently—professor of sociology 
at—” 

“You are in a mighty bad business for 
a man of your bringing up and educa- 
tion,’ Minton interrupted him, “but 
you'll be at more useful work for the 
next two or three years. You are under 
arrest, Professor Champlin, for con- 
spiracy to resist the draft-law.” 

“You'll have to prove that!” cried the 
Professor, dancing up and down. “And 
you can’t do it! You can’t do it!” 

“For conspiring with one Herman 
Schultz, a dentist, to assist one Hyman 
Lapkin to evade the draft. It’s no use, 
Professor. We arrested Schultz and Lap- 
kin last night, and they have both con- 
fessed. 

“Gurney,” called Minton then through 
the door into the inner office, “you’re in 
charge. When you get through with those 
fellows, see that all the papers and other 
truck here are boxed up, and telephone 
headquarters to send over for them; we 
can go through the stuff easier over there. 
—All right, Professor,” he remarked cas- 
ually to the miserable Champlin. ‘We'll 
go to take a little ride.” 


APTAIN TITUS called for Martha 

with a livery-car at three o’clock, and 
they rolled uptown from the Village and 
across into Queensborough. The day 
was pleasant; the ride was delightful; the 
tires were considerate. They did not talk 
much, and what they said was mostly of 
Texas; neither she nor the Captain men- 
tioned war-news or peace-activities. Their 
car was moving in a slow procession 










across the bridge in the early twilj 
with Manhattan and the end of their ng 
just ahead, when she suddenly harked 
back to a matter that had come up the 
night before. 

“When did you become friendly yig 
Emil Rautenfels?” she asked. “] oni 
know where I got the idea, but I wy 
quite sure you and he were not even mud 
acquainted.” 

“Your memory is pretty good, cong 
ering how little time you spend at hom 
We're not.” 

“But you said—” 

He lowered his voice, in consideratig 
of the chauffeur’s ears. “I wonder if yy 
ever heard what Rautenfels’ princpg 
business is.” 

“Why, he’s an artist.” 

“Why did an artist as good as he 
leave New York, where he had 
succeeded, and come to San Antonio? fe 
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doesn’t spend any time painting Tex } 
landscapes.” 
“I don’t know. I never thought of it , 
What is his other business?” ‘ 
“T'll tell you, as I’d tell your father 
because I know you've always had th i 
ability to keep your tongue between yor t 
teeth. He is the head of the Gemma 
spy-system in Texas—a bungler anda , 
blunderer at it, but the boss of the outiti® 
just the same.” s 4 
“But if that is so,” she asked quichi 4 
“why doesn’t the Secret Service gm 4, 
him ?” 3 D 
“Oh, come, Martha! You talk like 7 
city-girl, not like the daughter of andi 4, 
outlaw-chaser like your daddy. Whichs 
easier—to watch a rascal that you knoy, 
or get him out of the way and wate y, 
months, maybe, trying to get track d g0 
who has been appointed in his job? Ge 
many is going to have a spy-chief ther pa 
anyway, isn’t she? And she might gm uy 
one that wouldn’t bungle.” co 
The girl nodded instant comprehensingy 4, 
of his reasoning. Then suddenly be | 
thoughts established a connection she had we 
overlooked. de 
“But—” She half turned on the sl 5, 
and faced him. “You are wrong, COLI Ga, 
and I am surprised you would thins 
friend of mine— Why, Carl Thalimmyl 
is as good an American as you or lL. LF wo 
dear, I’m disappointed in you! I gy 4, 
come to expect the pro-English news ‘“ 
pers and the people who take their li oy, 
from them to insist that because our # if y 
ciety is against the war it necessarily 5 fac 
for Germany, but I didn’t think YR tess 
would suspect a friend .of mine Just " 
cause he hates war and has a bon 
name.” 9 
“T didn’t,” said Bill. . 
“If you didn’t suspect him, why dé ™ 
you—” i Ney 
“Wait a minute, Martha; you're some one 
too fast. I didn’t say I didnt ‘test 
him. I said I didn’t suspect him tiun; 
because he had a German naile it w 
helped your peace-fixers. You Si ang 
Who do you suppose is back of the a and 
tation that José Cordova is making oT 






the war? Is José Cordova, & Bie 
stained as Pancho Villa himseli—a 
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jfst? He’s just a dirty greasy mur- | 
derer, you know. Wouldn't you think, if 
he had something to do with the Friends 
of Peace meeting, that maybe there was 
something back of that society more than 
‘ciple?” 

Sage course,” agreed the girl promptly. 
“You don’t need to tell me that Cordova 
is hired by somebody. And I'll even admit 
that it might be Germany. But that has 
nothing to do with our society, or with 
those of us who are doing our part purely 
from principle—who were induced to go 
into the work purely because we believe | 
we are right.” ae 

“Who asked you to join the America 
First Society?” Bill asked softly. 


HE replied with impatience: “You | 
S know, because I told you yesterday; 
and you are not fair, and I do not think 
it is nice.” ee 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “I don’t like to 
have you think badly of me. If you 
thought the German Government—or any 
part of the German Government—got you 
into it, you'd— What would you do, 
Martha?” 

“See here, Cap’n Titus,” she snapped, | 
and her manner was entirely the manner 
of a Texas girl, reared as her father’s 
daughter, “you aren’t in the habit of mak- | 
ing insinuations. Just what do you | 
mean?” 

“Nothing much, Martha,” Bill replied | 
mildly. “Nothing except that Mr. Thall- | 
mann mentioned, last night, that he was 
detained by an engagement on Fifty- 
eighth Street, didn’t he? And I happened 
to see him on Thirty-seventh.” He 
paused. “And it happened to be Mr. 
Thallmann who gave orders to José Cor- 
dova.” 

“It’s impossible!” 

“Are you doubting my eyesight or my 
veracity? Both of them are fairly 
good.” 

“But—” The girl stopped and stared 
past him, eyes frowning, lips compressed. 
“It is some mistake.” She hesitated, un- 
convinced. “He does not know Rau- 
tenfels. He—” 

“I think he does. See here, Martha: I 
seem to have fallen into something acci- 
dentally that isn’t a bit pleasant for you: 
but when a thing like this comes up sud- 
den—” 


“Oh, I'd know what to do if I were 
sure,” she cried. “I don’t question your 
Word, of course, but you might be wrong. 
Tf I could be satisfied—” 

“We're going to meet him in a few min- 
tes. Can you sit through the dinner as 
it you had heard nothing, and not let your 
face show what you feel, if I try a little 
test >” 

“What do you plan to do? This isn’t 

e, you know. You can’t—” 
mt worry; I aint planning to start 
age rough,” Bill smilingly assured 
— T never pulled a gun on a man in 
tw York yet—and I haven’t even got 





lst P've got in mind is 
; I purely conversa- 
tinal. I haven't the slightest idea how 


again it may. Will you sit tight 
Watch me play the hand out?” ‘ 
Metropolitan veneer of several 
ed off in her reply. 
it, Cap’n!” she directed grim- 
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Lasting Beauty For Your Floors 


Any varnish will make floors look well 
temporarily. But if you care enough for 
your floors to desire to give them lasting 
beauty they should be finished with 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest’ 


The natural grain and color of the wood 
shows through Murphy Floor Varnish with 
all its richness and beauty. Murphy finished 
floors are easy to keep clean. A dampcloth 
or mop cleans them instantly. 


Unlike most quality products, Murphy 
Transparent Floor Varnish costs no more 
than other first-grade Varnishes. 


But it goes farther and lasts longest and 
that makes it the most economical floor 
varnish you can buy. 


A paint and hardware dealer near you 
sells these Murphy Varnishes: | 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


Murphy Transparent Interior 
Murphy Transparent Spar 


Send for our book “Beautiful Floors and How 
to Care for Them’’. It tells just how to give your 
floors lasting beauty. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark Franklin Murphy, jr., President cadets 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd. Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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ly. “I'll sit in. But if you don’t make 
good, I don’t think I'll ever forgive you.” 
A HEAD WAITER, his palm crossed 

with something crinklier than silver, 
bowed the trio to a table where they could 
hear and see a cacophonous orchestra com- 
posed principally of saxophones, negroes 
and drums. An excellent dinner pro- 
ceeded on its well-ordered way from Lit- 
tle Necks to coffee. It was while they 
were lighting their cigars that Captain 
Bill, his blue eyes on the burning match 
that he was applying to his perfecto, said 
smoothly: 

“Oh, I forgot. You don’t happen to 
come from Chicago, do you, Mr. Thall- 
mann?” 

“Why, yes. Chicago was*my home be- 
fore I came to New York.” 

Bill carefully inspected the fire of his 
cigar to see that it was burning evenly. 
“T noticed— But I suppose you saw the 
evening papers.” 

“T saw The World and The Journal— 
early editions, on the train. Why?” 

“There was a Thallmann of Chicago, in 
a list.’ He turned to Martha and ad- 
dressed his next remark to her. “You re- 
member Emil Rautenfels, in San ’Ntonio. 
He got arrested there to-day.” 

She tried to speak naturally, and suc- 
ceeded. “For what?” she asked. 

“The piece didn’t say. It wasn’t much 
of a dispatch—came late, I' suppose. Just 
told about his being arrested, and some- 
thing about a list of names he had. I saw 
the paper just before I came to get you.” 

Bill gave strict attention to a rackety 
bit of jazz noise that the band was per- 
petrating in the name of music. He did 
not look at Thallmann. 

Martha, without seeming to do so, was 
closely eying her friend. She saw him 
flick the ashes from his cigar nervously, 
and immediately afterward try to do it 
again and burn his little finger. He 
chewed the cigar, took a sip of water. 
He wiped his hands on his long-discarded 
napkin. He twisted about in his chair, 
drew a long breath. The noise of the 
band ceased. 

“What paper was this—er—dispatch 
about the arrest in?” he asked. “That 
Chicago Thallmann might be—er—-a rela- 
tive.” 

“The Sun,’ Captain Bill said. He 
turned again to Martha. “Do you notice 
that boy in the orchestra, next to the bass 
drummer? Doesn’t he look for all the 
world like that nigger Gabe that used to 
work for your folks—that boy that al- 
ways said ‘porched eggs’? Whatever be- 
came of Gabe and his mother? She shore 
could cook, that Aunt—what was her 
name? Aunt Lindy?” 

“He does look like Gabe,” replied Mar- 
tha, critically surveying the shiny black 
player, who bore no more resemblance to 
the mulatto youth under discussion than 
General Chang Hsun does to Mr. Nicho- 
las Romanoff. ° 

Thallmann rose. 

“If you will excuse me for just a mo- 
ment,” he said. “There is a telephone- 
call I ought to put in. I will be back 
very soon.” 

He disappeared toward the elevator. 
Captain Titus saw Mr. Minton rise unos- 
tentatiously from a table and saunter in 
the same direction. The Captain looked 


inquiringly into Martha’s face, which bore 
the record of several conflicting emotions, 
none of them pleasant. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered his unspoken 
question, “he has gone to get a Sum and 
find that list.” She paused. ‘He has 
told me several times that he has no rela- 
tives whatever in Chicago. Well—” Her 
lip quivered the least bit, but she spoke 
stoutly.. “It isn’t pleasant to find that 
you’ve been made a fool of—when you 
think you were pretty wise and experi- 
enced.” 

“Aint that the truth?” Bill responded 
cheerfully. ‘Me, I’ve been made a fool 
of so many times I know just how it is. 
And your daddy, he’s been made a fool 
of more times than I have, I expect, see- 
ing we average about so many experi- 
ences per annum, most of us, and he’s a 
year and a half older than I am. Of 
course, I don’t go to say that your father 
and I aim to get made the same kind of 
a fool of twice, but there’s always new 
ways cropping up.” 


H's chatter gave Martha the oppor- 
tunity she needed to get control of 
herself. She reached a conclusion without 
parley—quite, Bill thought approvingly, 
as her father would. 

“Will you go see him?” she asked. “I 
think I’d rather he didn’t come back. I 
think I’d rather not have to talk to him 
any more—either to-night or any other 
time.” Bill got up from his chair. “You 
can ask him to turn in my resignation to 
—to his friends down at the office,” she 
added. 

Captain Bill smiled. “I’m shore glad 
to hear you say it, Martha, but there aint 
any office.. Uncle Sammie put it out of 
business just after you left for lunch. I’ll 
tell you about it when I get back.” 

Thallmann was at the news-stand. Not 
five feet from him Mr. Minton, under 
the disapproving eye of an elaborately 
coifed young woman attendant, stood idly 
opening magazines and reading their tables 
of contents. Thallmann looked up, 
slightly startled, as Captain Bill spoke be- 
side him: 

“Couldn’t you find it?” 

“Couldn’t I—”’ Something in the Cap- 
tain’s eye made him decide not to waste 
words. “Is this supposed to be a joke?” 
he asked stiffly. 

“Why, no. No, I shouldn’t call it a 
joke. I should say a thing like that might 
be quite serious—if it got reported in the 
right quarters.” His voice was still mild, 
but there was a timbre in it Thallmann 
had not heard before. “I wonder if you 
would mind doing Miss Warland a little 
favor. Would you mind telling them she 
wont be down any more—down at the 
Society for America Last, but Peace?” 

“T don’t understand you, Captain Titus. 
If Miss Warland has anything to say to 
me—” 

“She hasn’t. Take my word for it, 
please suh. She hasn’t anything to say 
to you a-tall. She asked me to say it. 
I’m a friend of her father’s, you under- 
stand. You are sort of lucky, I figure, 
that he isn’t here to say-it instead of me. 
He’s a peppery old fellow, Reese Warland 
is. Now me, I’m good-natured—com- 
paratively. But not too blamed good- 
natured. You see,” he added almost con- 
fidentially, “I happen to have a slight and 
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sort of unfortunate acquaintance With 
your friend and fellow-patriot José Ce. 
dova. 

“T don’t know any such person,” Thali. 
mann said. 

“Well, if you say so, of course J fp. 
lieve you—but there’s thousands wouldn't, 
However— Wasn't it lucky we checks 
our hats downstairs. You wont have 
go back to the roof.” 

For one moment Thallmann glared g 
Captain Bill. Then, without a word 
went and got his hat. Bill was stangj 
in the same place when he returned. 

“Why did you tell me about a dispatch 
in the paper that isn’t there?” he & 
manded. 

“Oh, that—” said Bill. “That was why 
is sometimes called ‘running a whiz’ 
Too bad you don’t understand the m 
tional game—but I suppose an all-Ame. 
ican game wouldn’t appeal to you as m 
tional. When you run a whizzer, it helps 
you to find out if the other fellow has, 
yellow streak.” 

“You are insulting,” Thallmann bly 
tered. “This isn’t the time or place, but 
if we ever meet—” 

Captain Bill glanced at his watch, re. 
placed it—looked Thallmann in the ge. 

“Tt is just thirteen minutes of ten,” kk 
said softly. “It is a custom of mine, a 
exactly eleven minutes of ten, to kick 
German traitors out onto the street. If 
they resist, I kill ’em and take a chance 
with what an American jury will do.” 

“You are not out in your woolly West,” 
Thallmann sneered. “I refuse to take 
orders from you. You are impertinent 
and insolent. You—” 

“Twelve minutes of,” said Bill. 
I shall kick you hard.” 


“Au 


ALLMANN’S face turned brick red, 
:4 and his nostrils dilated. He looked 
from side to side and saw a typical New 
York hotel-lobby crowd, all its member 
apparently intent on their own busines 
There was no reason why he should espe 
cially observe the inconspicuous Mr. Mit 
ton, who still pored over magazine cot 
tents at the near-by news-counter, or 
well-dressed person with flat feet anda 
derby hat—the house-detective—who had 
drifted, without looking in: their dire 
tion, to a point two or three yards away. 

Thallmann was a much larger man 
Captain Titus, and the studied contempt 
in the Texan’s stare exasperated him tt 
yond control. 

“You insufferable pig!” he rasped, l0¥ | 
voiced. “Men do not shoot pistols 
New York as they do on your praile, 
but if you should try it—” : 

His right hand moved slowly toward bis 
side pocket. Instantly Captain Tits 
spoke past him, the words snapping fas: 
“Tf he moves that hand an inch neat 
his pocket, let him have it!” ‘ 

Old as it is, the ruse will work mm 
times out of ten. For just a second 
mann’s hand paused, while his 
turned. In that second Captain 
leaped and caught his wrist. As ad 
mann sought to wrench away, he fot 
his other wrist seized by the inconspict 
ous Minton, while the house-det 
thrust an arm across his shoulder : 
behind and brought a choking foreanm® 
bear across his throat. 

Seeing how futile it was t0 
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Thallmann ceased resisting and began to 
in the near vicinity 


protest. The people 


turned, exclaiming and swaying, to wonder 
at the scuffle. Not ten leet away, Minton 


i vo army Officers. 
Bee ieven,” he called, “will you help 
me a moment, please. I am a Federal 
agent—Department of Justice. This man 
js one of our German 
friends.” Their faces set hard, and they 


swung forward threateningly. “Hold on! | 
I don’t need any physical assistance— | 


merely a multitude of witnesses.” 

“Jt js a lie!” Thallmann managed to 
say with a plausible assumption of sur- 
prised innocence. “At least, it is a mis- 
take; perhaps these people think they are 
right, but they are mistaken. I am a na- 
tive-born American—as loyal as anybody. 
I defy anyone to prove the contrary. 

“Fortunately,” Minton said, “we wont 
have to. I ask you to notice, gentlemen, 
that since we seized this man, ncne of us 
has been near his right-hand coat pocket. 
Please watch, and be prepared to swear 
to what you see. Will you please reach 
in there, Captain Titus, and take out the 
gun you talked him into going after?” 


= deftly obeyed, and his hand came 
out holding a blue-black pistol. 

“You are familiar with automatics, 
aren't you, Lieutenant? Will you be good 
enough to take it and see if it is loaded?” 

It was, as all could see. Minton went 
on, businesslike : 

“Thank you. Now I want to ask you 
two officers to come with us to the night- 
court, and we will get this matter out of 
the way without delay. You needn’t 
come, Captain Titus, unless you want to; 


the roof. We have plenty of witnesses.” 

“But wait!” Thallmann cried. “Be- 
cause I happen to be prepared for self- 
defense is no evidence that I am—what 
you accused me of.” 

“Certainly not,’ Minton agreed ami- 
ably, “and so we wont charge you with 
it. We wont need to, because under the 
Sullivan law you can get ten to twenty 
years for carrying concealed weapons. 
And believe me, when I tell the court who 
you are, you'll get nearer twenty than 
ten. The war will be over before you 
get out.” 

A milling crowd had gathered. “Ger- 
man spy!” somebody explained. “He was 
going to shoot that Secret Service man.” 
Others repeated it, with amplifications. 
Thalmann diagnosed correctly the men- 
ae in the rising murmur. He kept his 
outward assurance, but he whispered to 
Minton : “Let’s get out of here: I'll go 
quietly.” They hurried him away_be- 
tween Minton and the house-detective, 

army officers and several civilian spec- 
lators following closely behind. 

Captain Bill Titus watched them pass 
Sut through the entrance. He relighted 

Cigar, threw away the match and 
tpoed briskly toward the elevator. 
te wer is correct—and then. some,” 
confided to himself as the car shot up- 
werd. “And Martha sat i 

‘ nd M sat in and helped 
th him high, wide and handsome.” 

out smoke comfortably, and the 

. ven mirth-wrinkles went into ac- 

ut his eyes. “Three whizzers in 
tand, by golly!” he chuckled. “It 


will tickle old Reese when I report.” 


secret-service | 
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Why I Am Paid $50,000 a Year 


How a Poor Young Man Trained fora 
Big Job—and Got It in Three Years 


AS TOLD TO EMERY E. HILL 


[te are only a few $50,000 


jobs—yet of all the men yer | had completed the most thorough and con- 


country it is difficult to 
enough to fill the few big jobs avail- 
able. There are plenty of men for the 
$25-a-week positions—but the thou- 
sand-dollar-a-week openings “go beg- 
ging.” How this young man trained 
himself for earnings of $50,000 a year 
is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the annals of even present day for- 
tune making. This is the story told 
me, almost word for word, by the 
young man who did it. 

“Three short years ago I was $5,000 ‘in 
the hole’-—and earning $30 a week. I had a 
wife and two children to support, and I used 
to worry myself sick about the future. 

“Today—it seems like a dream—all my 
troubles are over. I am worth $200,000o— 
enough to keep me and my family in comfort 
for the rest of our lives. I own two automo- 
biles. My children go to private schools. I 
have just purchased, for cash, a $25,000 
home. I go hunting, fishing, motoring, trav- 
eling, whenever I care to. 

“Let me say in all sincerity that what I 
have done I believe anyone can do. I am 
only an average man—not ‘brilliant’—have 
never gone to college—my education is lim- 
ited. I know at least a hundred men who 


a | know more than I, who are better educated 
I imagine you would prefer to go back to | 


and better informed—and their earnings 
probably average less than $50 weekly while 
my income is over $1,000 weekly. I mention 
this to show that earning capacity is not gov- 
erned by the extent of a man’s education— 
to encourage those who have not had the 
advantage of a comprehensive education. 

“What, then, is the secret of my success? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 

“One day, about three years ago, something 
happened that woke me up to what was 
wrong with me. It was necessary for me to 
make a decision on a matter which was of 
little consequence. I knew in my heart what 
was the right thing to do, but something held 
me back. I said one thing, then another; I 
decided one way, then another. I couldn’t 
for the life of me make the decision I knew 
was right. 

“T lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I was 
beginning to discover what was wrong with 
me. Along towards dawn I resolved to make 
an experiment. I decided to cultivate my 
will power, believing that if I did this I 
would not hesitate about making decisions— 
that when I had an idea I would have suffi- 
cient confidence in myself to ‘put it over’— 
that I would not be afraid of myself or of 
things or of others. I felt that if I could 
smash my ideas across I would soon make 
my presence felt. I knew that heretofore I 
had always begged for success—had always 
stood, hat in hand, depending on others to 
give me the things I desired. In short, I 
was controlled by the will of others. Hence- 
forth, I determined to have a strong will of 
my own—to demand and command what 1 
wanted. 

“With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
will power and in my investigation I encoun- 
tered the works of Professor Frank Channing 
Haddock. To my amazement and delight I 





discovered that this eminent scientist, whose 
name ranks with James, Bergson, and Royce, 


structive study of will power ever made. I 
was astonished to read his statement, ‘The 
will is just as susceptible of development as 
the muscles of the body!’ My question was 
answered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered 
it that he was actually able to set down the 
very exercises by which anyone could de- 
velop the will, making it a bigger, stronger 
force each day, simply through an easy, pro- 
gressive course of training. 

“It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated by 
Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount the 
extraordinary results that I obtained almost 
from the first day. You already know the 
success that my developed power of will has 
made for me. 

“People sometimes worry because they can- 
not remember or because they cannot con- 
centrate. The truth is, will power will enable 
them to do both. The man who can use his 
will can not only concentrate and remember 
but can make use of these two faculties. And 
I want to leave this one word with you—no 
knowledge, no plan, no idea, is worth a 
penny unless it is used—and it cannot be 
used unless someone’s power of will does 
it!” 

Prof. Haddock’s rules and exercises in will 
training have been placed in book form, and 
I have been authorized by the publishers to 
say that any reader who cares to examine 
his startling book on will power may do so 
without sending any money in advance. In 
other words, if after a week’s reading you do 
not feel that “Power of Will” is worth $3, 
the sum asked, return it and you will owe 
nothing. When you receive your copy for 
examination I suggest that you first read the 
articles on: The law of great thinking; How 
to develop analytical power; How to guard 
against ‘errors in thought; How to drive 
from the mind unwholesome thoughts; How 
to develop fearlessness; How to use the 
mind in sickness; How to acquire a dominat- 
ing personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
225,000 owners who have read, used and 
praised “Power of Will” are such prominent 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut-Gov. Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson, 
of Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter be- 
fore you. It is not even necessary to write 
a letter. Use the blank form below, if you 
prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 31-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, 
Conn., and the book will come. by return 
mail. This one act may mean the turning 
point of your life as it has meant to me and 
to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
31-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your. 
risk. I agree to remit Rs or remail the book in 5 days. 
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to those patriotic women at 
home who are making possible 
the achievement of world- 
wi lemocracy. 
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more promisingly murderous hold on his 
fallen victim’s throat. A cat has five sets 
of deadly weapons—its four feet and its 
jaws. So has nearly every other quadru- 
ped—and biped too—except a dog. A 
dog is terrible by reason of its teeth, but 
incase the mouth in a muzzle, and a dog is 
as helpless for offensive warfare as is a 
newborn baby. 

Lad was thus pitiably impotent to re- 
turn his foe’s attack. Exhausted, flung 
to earth, his mighty jaws muzzled, he 
seemed as good as dead. But a collie 
down is not a collie beaten. The wolf- 
strain provides against that. Even as he 
fell, Lad instinctively gathered his legs 
under him as he had done when he tum- 
bled from the car. And almost at once 
he was on his feet again, snarling horribly 
and lunging to break the mongrel’s grip. 

The throat of a collie—except in one 
small vulnerable spot—is armored by a 
veritable mattress of hair. Into this hair 
the mongrel had driven his teeth; the 
hair filled his mouth, but his grinding jaws 
encountered little else to close on. 

A lurching jerk of Lad’s strong frame 
tore loose the savagely inefficient hold. 
The mongrel sprang at him for a fresh 
grip. Lad reared to meet him, opposing 
his mighty chest to the charge and snap- 
ping vainly with his locked mouth. 

The force of Lad’s rearing leap sent 
the mongrel spinning back by its sheer 
weight. At once he drove in again to 
the assault, and this time he did not give 
his muzzled antagonist a chance to rear, 
but sprang at Lad’s flank. Lad wheeled 
to meet the rush and opposing his shoul- 
der to it, broke its force. 

Seeing himself so helpless, this was of 
course the time for Lad to take to his 
heels and try to outrun the enemy he 
could not outfight. To stand his ground 
was to be torn, eventually, to death. Be- 
ing anything but a fool, Lad knew that. 
Yet he ignored the chance of safety and 
continued to fight the worse than hope- 
less battle. 

Twice and thrice, his wit and his un- 
canny swiftness enabled him to block the 
big mongrel’s rushes. But the fourth 
time, as he sought to rear, his hind foot 
slipped on a bit of puddle-ice. Down 
went Lad in a heap; and the mongrel 
struck. 


BEFORE the collie could regain his feet, 
the mongrel had found a hold on 
the side of Lad’s throat. Pinning down 
the muzzled dog, the mongrel proceeded 
to improve his hold by grinding his way 
toward the jugular. And this time his 
teeth encountered something more solid 
than mere hair. They met upon a thin 
leathern strap. 

Fiercely the mongrel gnawed at this 
obstacle, his rage-hot mind possibly mis- 
taking it for flesh. Lad writhed to free 
himself and to regain his feet, but sev- 
enty-five pounds of fighting weight wefe 
holding his neck to the ground. Then of 
a sudden the mongrel growled in savage 
triumph. The strap was bitten through! 

Clinging to the broken end of the 
leather, the victor gave one final tug., The 
pull drove the steel bars excruciatingly 


deep into Lad’s bruised nose for a m 
ment. Then, as by magic, the torture 
implement was no longer on his head by 
was dangling by one, strap between ih 
puzzled mongrel’s jaws. 

With a motion so swift that the eye 
could not have followed it, Lad Was 
his feet and plunging deliriously into th 
fray. Through a miracle, his fettere4 
jaws were free; his torment was oytr 

The mongrel dropped the muzzle ay 
came eagerly to the battle, but to i 
dismay, he found himself fighting no hip 
less dog but a maniac wolf. Lad soy 
no permanent hold. With dizzying quic 
ness his head and body moved—and keg 
moving. And every motion meant a deep 
slash or a ragged tear in his enemy; 
short-coated hide. 

The mongrel, swept off his feet, roll 
howling in the road; and Lad tore grimy 
at the exposed under-body. 

Up went a window in the hovel 4 
man’s voice shouted. A woman ing 
house across the way screamed. Ila 
glanced up to note this new diversin 
The stricken mongrel, yelping in temo, 
scampered back to the doorstep. 

Lad did not pursue him, but jogged 
along on his journey without one back 
ward look. At a rivulet a mile beyond 
he stopped to drink. And he drank for 
ten minutes. Then he went on. Ut 
muzzled, and with his thirst slaked, 
forgot his pain, his fatigue, his muddy aml 
biood-caked and abraded coat. 

He was going home! 


[T gray dawn the Mistress and te 

Master turned in at the, gate of ih 
Place. All night they had sought La 
From one end of Manhattan Island to 
the other—and from police headquarter 
to dog-pound—they had driven, Aa 
now the Master was bringing his ti 
and heartsore wife home to rest, 
he himself returned to the search. 

The car chugged dispiritedly down ti 
driveway to the house. But before it al 
traversed half the distance the dawn-last 
was shattered by a thunderous bamkd 
challenge to the intruders. Lad, fromiis 
post of guard on the veranda, ran stifly 
forward to bar the way. Then, ai 
ran, his eyes and nose suddenly told lim 
these mysterious newcomers were his go 

The Mistress, with a little cry of @ 
turous unbelief, was jumping down fut 
the car before it came to a halt. 
knees she caught Lad’s muddy and blood 
head tight in her arms. 

“Oh, Lad!” she sobbed incobereali 
“Laddie! Laddie!” 2 

Whereat, by another miracle, Lad’ 
stiffness and hurts and weariness # 
gone. He strove to lick the deat fact 
bending so tearfully above him. Thet,¥ 
an abandon of puppylike joy, he 
over on the ground, waving all four # 
little feet in the air and playfully pe 
tending to snap at the loving hat 
caressed him. 

Which was ridiculous co for # 
stately and full-grown colle. 
didn’t care, for it made the Mistress 2 
crying and laugh. And that was "* 3 
Lad most wanted her to do. % 
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o be looking at the river, of 
etal was an excellent view. Henry 
Schultz moved cautiously out of the 
shadow of the tool-box and approached 
the stranger. He passed him and came 
back. 

“Good evening, 


stranger. : 
“Hindenburg,” said Henry Schultz. 


“Good!” said the stranger, changing to 
the German language. “Your name is 
Schultz?” - 

“K 79$2—Heinrich Schultz, replied 
Schultz, with a salute. “At your serv- 


° ” 


friend,” said the 


“At the Kaiser’s service, Herr Schultz,” 
said the stranger. “I must speak quickly; 
the train will not stop here long. Come 
this way and do not stand in front of 
me; I may have to run to catch the 

in. 

w They moved, as luck would have it, 
nearer the hedge. Rodge and I slid 
nearer to them on the other side of that 
rotection. 

ea] am to tell you your faithfulness 
will be well rewarded,” said the stranger 
rapidly. “After the war you will receive 
the Iron Cross. G 2 has considered your 
appeal that you be given some actual 
work to do. True, this town offers little 
opportunity, but you can still make your- 
self of use.” 

“Anything—” 

“Do not interrupt! Our agents have 
orders to destroy food-supplies wherever 
found. To cripple transportable food- 
supplies is to cripple an army.” 

“All aboard! All aboard!” sang the 
conductor from the other side of the 
train. 

“You can get explosives here? Good! 
Ihave here two memoranda. The one is 
from G 2, giving you the order. The 
second is from A 12 himself, giving the 
name of the factory we wish destroyed. 
You will, at your earliest convenience, 
blow up or burn down the Riverbank 
Sauerkraut Works. My train moves! I 
must go! Herr Schultz, the Emperor 
counts on you!” 

“Shess! But here—vait!” cried 
Schultz, grasping for the stranger’s arm 
and missing it. “Come back! Vait till 
Ttoldt you! I am der owner von der 
Sauerkraut Vorks!” 

Tt was too late. The train had gained 
aed rapidly, and Schultz stood gaz- 

aiter it. 

“Tron crosses for exploding up my Sau- 
ttkraut Vorks!” he exclaimed angrily. 
A nice present for Amalia iss an iron 
toss ven my Sauerkraut Vorks is burned 
W und down! Who should the dumb- 

ds think my Sauerkraut Vorks belongs 
1, anyvay? Tron crosses!” 

In the utmost disgust he tore to frag- 
ments the two slips of paper he had been 

ded by the stranger. He threw them 

him angrily. 
Seeders” ents killers Kraut- 
never gave us any trouble after 
In fact, he is now third vice-presi- 
| 4 un Riverbank Liberty Loan 




















W. L. Douglas was per- 
mitted to attend school 
only for short periods dur- 
ing the Winter months 
when there were slack 
spells in the work. Many 
a morning he was obliged 
to work so late that it was 
necessary for him to run 
all the way to school, a 
distance of about a mile, 
and not infrequently he 
had to pay the penalty for 
being tardy, through no 
fault of his own. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE» 


$3 535084 $4.50 85 $6 97 


W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 2 
before they leave the factory. “, 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 


ing W.L.Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tresof America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doinNew 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside to fgg is is your 
et 


only protection against hig vices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. ake no other make. i 


booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


BOYS SHOES 








; President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO..- 
156 Spark S8t., Brockton, Mass. 
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Old Town, the Master Canoe. Old Towns 

are sturdy, buoyant and quickly respon- 

sive to each stroke. yf will take you 

where the hunting and fishing are best. 
Write for Catalog. 


OLD TOWN 
CANOE Co. 


a boy ever has are a faithful and an 


713 Main St. 
Old Town, Maine 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


epairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 
There isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


*M: ° . 
«30 Million Tires to Repair’’ 
That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual Tire factories everywhere are 
build new buildings—en: ing their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile business. 3@ million tires will be man- 
ufactured and every one wi repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 
No previous training, no apprenticeship, is re- 
eee to enter this business—not even the 
‘aintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little 
mechanical turn of mind, you can gpekty be- 
come an ex . We teach everyt . You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs— 
figure at big cash profits. Nothing is 
easier master completely. 
7 . 
This is Wm. Oldham 


HE EARNED S220.0I1N4 

MON14HS with 1 Haywood Ma- 

chine. Mr, Ol was tele- 

ph operator for The Llinois 

| Central Ry. 20 yrs, He is now58 

yrs.old. He just wrote us: “I have 

as much in 4 monts as in 

fas! 21-3 yrs. as telegraph operator;”” 
INVESTIGATE. Send the cou below, 2 
letter or This brings information 
talog. Tells all about 

w to repair them. Shows how to 


make money—to become independent. Do 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
851 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
a sea eee Se ee ee 
' FREE CATALOG COUPON 
re | - hes 
wpe ling mb man Tae Pos’ hopasr Gunton 
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Become a Stenostapher 


LEARN AT HOME — THE NEW WAY 
ern $06 to a week. Speed of 80 to 100 words a minute in 
typewriting and 125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand. Entirely 
new method. Learn at home in time. 











New Method—Learn to play 
by note, any instrument 
Special Limited Offer of free weekly 

lessons. You pay only for music and 

postage, which is small. No extras. 

Beginners or advanced pupils. Every- 

thing illustrated, plain, simple, system- 

atic. Free lectures each course. 16 

years’ success. Start at once. Write 

for Free Booklet Today—Now. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 893 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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A GIFT OF THE SANDS | 


(Continued from page 68) 








in this margin-stealing Kabian. He had 
watched the ivory last night and sent his 
headman out on the woman matter. He 
had lost his headman and had not halted 
for battle or reprisal. 

At the same time Cabot did not expect 
easy conquest, for the Kabian’s ways were 
the ways of a cat, and dangerous accord- 
ingly. With the cunning and craft of a 
coward, the trader would probably stop 
at nothing, already considering the woman 
as his property. Possibly he counted the 
money already spent in her quest and 
pursuit as an investment. When a mind 
like Ephor Nam’s has an investment in a 
certain object or venture, it is a part of 
his life. He can only be detached from 
his holding by force and processes of pain. 

Cabot and his four men trailed the 
larger party from mid-afternoon until 
dark, keeping only within sight. The 
American hadn’t arrived exactly at the 
best way to proceed. A _night-attack 
wasn’t to his fancy. Somehow he had an 
ugly fear of the woman’s being hurt if 
action were joined under cover of dark- 
ness. Still, Steve Cabot planned not to 
be far from her that night. 

Darkness had fallen before he halted 
for rest and temporary camp. The Nu- 
bian, who had been kept near at hand, 
throughout the long hours of the day, was 
now secured with a leather strap until 
the march could be resumed. After a 
light meal, the American ordered his three 
Libyans to get what sleep they could be- 
fore the light of the moon made the trail 
again distinct. 

“I’m standing watch for the present,” 
he parried to Alteejan’s protest. “You'd 
better get an hour’s sleep now.” 

Mechanically the Libyans obeyed. Al- 
teejan smoked, staring into the fire. Si- 
lence had settled upon the little camp. 
Cabot sat apart mulling over the events 
of the past twenty-four hours. 

An hour and a half later a three-quar- 
ter moon lifted above the horizon, paint- 
ing the entire desert in quicksilver and 
ink. Cabot touched Alteejan awake and 
gave orders for him to follow with the 
rest of the party. They crept forward to 
within a mile of the other caravan. It 
was still only ten in the evening 
Alteejan spoke, as the two looked away 
toward the distant camp lights: 

“Fifteen men to five men, Sidi. Surely 
you would not think of giving pitched 
battle to them. Even coming this far, we 
have put our heads into a death-trap.” 

“Wouldn’t I?” said Cabot with a queer 
laugh. “I'll guarantee to show some gun- 
play that the desert never dreamed of.” 

“Does the Sidi intend to creep up un- 
der cover of darkness?” 

“No. I prefer daylight for the big 
show.” 

“But now—” Alteejan hesitated. 

“I’m going to take a little look for my- 
self now.” 

“Alone?” 

“Just-a little reconnoiter, old comrade.” 

“You do not use your friends well; 
Sidi.” 

Cabot winced, but still he couldn’t see 
it differently just then. 


HE desert still held the burn of i 

day. The sands lay white like, 
blanket of snow as the moon climbed 
higher. Cabot was harrowed and cm 
ously diminished. Possibly it was becaug 
he was crawling. At first his hope had 
been that she would come forth—hope 
that he might join her somewhere apaq 
from Sheik Manoubi’s camp. At least, he 
meant to be within call in case the night 
brought harm to her. 

As the moments passed and silence m. 
broken continued from the camp ahead 
Cabot knew horror. She did not com 
forth. He had been able to see perfectly 
a few hours ago that a woman might uy 
a friend or a chivalrous stranger to hep 
her free herself from an abominable sity 
ation, yet could not risk the life of a may 
who called her love, for the life of th 
lover touches the inammal in a woman 
Even Alteejan, who was dried and seemed 
like a raisin, had been able to see that 
But it wouldn’t hold now. This fact r 
mained: she had fled from him. She did 
not come forth now. 

A figure slipped by in the darkness, far 
to the right. Cabot’s left hand founda 
queer deadly little mate of years ago. He 
had fancied himself a gunman in thos 
days, not a killer, but he had felt that 
same ease with a gun—in either hand, 
too—that some men feel with a rack 
et or a billiard-cue. It was the Ne 
bian. The black was stealing off to the 
other camp and his mistress. Alteejat 
must have dozed to let the eunuch sip 
away unseen. Still, the old guide did not 
make many mistakes. Perhaps Alteejan 
had not impeded the escape, old fox that 
he was, thinking that the Nubian might 
be of assistance. Cabot wondered now 
why he hadn’t thought of that himself. 
The big black at best was no more than 
a whole lot of pounds, but all he had was 
for the service of his mistress. 

The American followed at a distance, 
watched till the huge slave dropped @ 
his haunches in front of one.of the lesser 
tents—watched till the first faint heaved 
light signaled the coming dawn. Thenke 
withdrew. 


* ALTIEEJAN,” Cabot said, back i 
camp, “I want to get over ther 

There’s a stir of 

in the east already. If you think the ma 

had better have coffee, I’ll give them t@ 


before they move. 


minutes. Our place of camp need @ 
longer be kept dark.” 

Alteejan advised coffee. The men wet 
aroused, and against the old guide’s wish, 
Cabot now spoke to the three drivers: 

“T don’t know what I’m leading you 
against, men. Mind, you're coming 
your own say-so. Any of you can Um 
back now, if you like. To those whos 
here’s the lay: this crowd will be am 
only with knives and a few Moorish 
locks—almost useless at close Tame 
We’re to get to close quarters first thing 
Then there will be talk, and : 
some shooting—North American . 
stuff. These desert’ men get nervoueey 
they can’t shoot right away. And ret 
ber there’ll never be a more dangenm 
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or siege that of the first shot. That's 
only I'll do the preliminary talking. 
The three Libyans looked at each other, 
» turned to Alteejan, who raised his 
nd and snapped his finger—then held his 
im toward Cabot for a second. A few 
sments later five camels moved out in 
light of dawn toward the still-resting 


4 movement evident in the camp ahead. 

‘nal from somewhere, a run for the 
msts that were evidently just being sad- 
sd: then a party of ten rode out to meet 


American’s five. In the great wash | 
light, each man stood out against the | 


nds. Cabot’s eyes were held to the fig- 
in the center. 


“Ephor Nam comes himself,” he mut- | 
red as his five pressed forward as one, | 


bit the Sheik Manoubi holds back. It’s 
omen, Alteejan.” 
“If El Manoubi participates later, it 
gt be against us,” said the old guide. 
Pethaps those few who ride back after 
battle will find the Sheik and his five 
six in charge of the camp.” 
“There isn’t going to be much of a 


mnant riding back,” the American mut- | 


wed, “Not if that old buck tooth-stealer 

ands in the way.” 

“| have waited long to see what you 
ll the North American shoot-stuff,” said 
teejan. 

"You wont have to wait much longer; 
t talk is cheap—there are better things 
do just now. Go slow, men. They’re 
mounting already. I can’t spare one 
you to stay back with the camels. 
ll have to ride to them.” 


PHOR NAM raised his arm, and the 
nine came to a halt. He was the cen- 

fof a broad fan-shaped curve, most of 
men already sinking to a knee-rest on 
sand. Each of the nine had a rifle 

Md conspicuously to the fore. They 
iid fire from the ground. Cabot 
med no weapon. The American never 
eda rifle. It was Ephor Nam, also 
med, apparently, who advanced with 

greeting: 
“Areta-amur.” 
oy nodded. Alteejan wheeled to 


"Did not the white Sidi find the deliv- 
of ivory exact?” Ephor Nam inquired. 
“Yes, that was one of the matters,” said 
ee found no complaint to make 


‘What business brings the white Sidi 
camp of El Manoubi?” 

come on business with the Sheik him- 
said Cabot. 

two men spoke quietly. Neither 
ged expression. 

“Hl Manoubi is old and infirm. I at- 
'to his affairs for the present,” said 
Rabian. 

‘Til attend to my affair with him,” 
~ ae “Do you care to stand in the 


” 
ul 






“The Tequest is impossible,” Ephor 


Me Sidi know the laws of Islam?” 













to: you announce me to the Sheik, 
ne cate to stand in the way?” 

Y Tepeated the question as one 
8k; “Do you think the wind will 


‘ mam laughed, but his eyes were 


avan. 
As they drew nearer, there was smoke 


plained patiently. “Does not the | 
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Tom!” 


D° you remember when 
Tom Sawyer went swim- 
ming and had everything hid- 
den so carefully so that Aunt 
Polly couldn’t find out P— 


Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that 
morning — 


But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, 
so he thought he was safe. But alack 
and alas! he used black thread instead 
of white. 


Once more you will laugh with Tom 
Sawyerand Huck Finn—butyouwillwant 
to cry as you laugh. For behind the joy 
of youth is the reality of life—the philos- 
ophy you did not see when you werea boy. 





MARK TWAIN 


25 volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, so that we had not time to see that his 
style was sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he was to America another Lincoln 
in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head in the crowds— we hung on his every word— we 
smiled, ready to laugh at his least word. But now he is gone—we love him—yes,—he’s still 
| the familiar friend—but he has joined the immortals. More than Whitman—than Longfellow 
—than Poe or Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for America—with the great of the earth—the 
Homer of this new land—a prince of men—a king among dreamers—a child among children. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America—the humor, the kindliness, the 
reaching toward a bigger thing, the simplicity, In this work we find all things, from 
the ridiculous in ‘“‘Huckleberry Finn’’ to the sublime of ‘‘Joan of Arc’’— 
the most spiritual book that was ever written in the English language, 
of serene and lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man whocould write 
two such books as ‘Huckleberry Finn’’ and ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ was sublime in 
power. His youth and his laughter are eternal; his genius will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain knew what hard times meant,—and he wanted every- 
one in America to own a set of his books. So one of the last things # 
he asked was that we make a set at so low a price that everyone 4 
might own it. He said: ‘‘Don’t make fine editions. Don’t tent 
make editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1000. Make # *'# 
good books, books good to look at and easy to read, and 
make their price low.’ So we have made this set. And F 


up to now we have been able to sell it at this low price. m —- 
Rising costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain New York 
at a low price. New editions will cost very much more than this 
Authors National Edition. A few months ago we had to raise the Send me, all charges 
price a little. That raise in price was a very small one. It ee ee 
does not matter if you missed it. But now the price must go umes, , ” 
up again. You must act at once. You musi sign and mail in handsome green cloth, 
the coupon now. If you want a set at a popular price, do stamped in gold, ae age 
ry 


notdelay. This edition will soon be withdrawn, and then 4 edges. If not sai 


s A ; return them at your expense. 
you will pay considerably more for your Mark Twain. Otherwise I will send you’ $1.00 


The last of the edition is In sight. There will within 5 days and $2.00 @ month for 
never again be a set of Mark Twain at the present 4 months, thus getting the benefit of 
. N; A your sale price. 
price. Now is your opportunity to save money. 
Now—not tomorrow—is the time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 
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end the interviey 
his hand shot out { 
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the next-best thing is to read Edwin Balmer’s “Stories of Yankees Over There.” 
“Fire Correct!"’ is the best he’s written yet. 


“Yellow Hair” 
FRANK DAVIS knows Texas and the Texans, and he knows how to write of men 


“Fire 
rect! 
back 

bi 
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; . 
i 
} 
| “ The 
FY 

j Alden 


Stories of 
Real He Men 





Oakdale Affair” By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


Bene stories of TARZAN, by Edgar Rice Burroughs, have made this writer known 


throughout the country. This novelette (published complete in the one issue) has 


the same fire and spirit, the same swift-moving action, the same keen thrill of romance. 
And it’s a story of America, of real people; Bridges and The Oskaloosa Kid are very well 
worth knowing. And the situations they get into will wake you up indeed. 


Correct!” By Edwin Balmer 


RE we downhearted? Not while the Yankees “over there” are successfully chancing 
such hazards and we have Edwin Balmer to write about them. ‘‘Fire Cor- 


"is the story of an airplane artillery observer and his gallant work while swinging 


and forth through the shrapnel-fire above the German lines. 


If you can’t go yourself, 
And 


By J. Frank Davis 


with the bark on. This story of a Texas Ranger confronted with the problem of 


“getting” a trouble-making German officer on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande is one 
of the most thrilling things this or any other magazine ever published. 


Ship That Came Back,” by Frederick R. Bechdolt, 


“Little Mr. Galahad,” by Albert Payson Terhune, “The Conquer- 
ing Woman,” by Stanley Shaw, “Firebrand Trevison,” by Charles 


Seltzer, “Free Lances in Diplomacy,” by Clarence Herbert 


New, “The Pearls of Palmyra,” by Culpeper Zandtt, and many other 
of the vinle, vital, red-blooded stories for which The Blue Book is famous—all in 
the March issue of — 


THE BLUE, BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale—Price 15 cents 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 














| American’s eyes across the DOW 





- There are a fey 
in a generation with whom the g 
drawing a gun and throwing a sy 
stantly from wherever the hand rey 
pure sleight-of-hand. Cabot appeared 
class with these. The instant of } 
Nam’s gesture; the American began 
practice black art. The lean brown 
which had been resting idly on the} 
of his coat, snatched the gun from{ 
holster under his arm and threw fourd 
into the Libyan line-up—four shotsin 
unbroken crash. At the same timele 
naled for the plunge -forward and 
conscious of breaking through the nai 
line just as his mount sank under him 
a gurgled complaint. 

Cabot rolled back along the soft m 
lant spine of the camel and continued 
magic from the sand. He caught 
glimpse of three of the desert men 
Ephor Nam untouched. Then he 
Alteejan through the smoke, one free 
drawing his robe about him, like at 
preparing for a journey—a strangeg 
blur upon his smile. The rest was adi 
camels and an inordinate clash of fire 

Alteejan was wheeling his camel i 
circles now. Two more of EphorN 
men were crawling away in the § 
Cabot was spoiled on one side—tis 
shoulder drooping, and in a rage of 
as if he had been struck with thet 
end of an ax. At the same time les 
Ephor Nam fling up his arms and 
limp to the sand, but not from aly 
of his. The rest he wasn’t quite all 
follow. He found himself for a full 
ute putting up a lone fight, literallys 
handed—until presently he was as 
animated to discover that there was 
ing further to shoet at. He shookhis 
his eyes dazed with sunlight, as if 
been thoughtlessly staring into thee 
morning. 

Just now a shadow was before the 
It was Alteejan’s camel reined 8 
to the kicking legs of his own dying 
It was like a messenger coming 
least, that was the sense Cabot 
Alteejan up there on the camel. 
man was still laughing through 
but his eyes were searching for the 
man’s. They were slow to , 
face. Both men were queer at 
ment—a queerness that stamped the? 
ture on Cabot’s mind in a way 
never perish. 

The ons of his old friend fot 
from that great height, and ® 
reached gropingly to the old face, & 
were trying to remember 
Then the body of Alteejan topp® 
way all in a piece, and fell betat 
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Wailing of the Kabian household grew 
louder 
iis wounds and the wonder of his arrival 


eswere tortured as the eyes of a woman 


5 


ud blessed them, sounded now many 
mords of warning; but more than that, he 


7 
y 





meued and stained by the hands of the 


ether 
jend fot eG 


wi, Red Book Magazine 


prone camel he had used for a breast- 


ft is fished, my son. She is coming, 
god I go. The love-woman comes, the 
friend departs. It is well, Sidi. These 
gre not matters to be talked about—be- 


tween men.” 


ABOT never knew if the old man 

really saw her running forward. He 
remembered putting up the lone fight, 
with the last two of the Kabian’s outfit, 
that one fell and the other fled—then Al- 
teejan’s coming in—and the last words. 
Then came the voice that had lived in his 
mind for thirty-six hours. 

She was standing at a little distance— 
the wonder-woman of the oasis. She 
seemed unable to come forward. His 
inkles turned in the heavy sand as he 
stumbled toward her; their eyes searched 
each other’s faces for a long moment in 
the agony of those whom fear and sepa- 


belief in the senses is lost. 

What Cabot saw at last in the wide 
gyes erased all the horrors of the journey 
and the battle for her—severed every 
tkein of the past. Her last footsteps were 

ing. He had her in his arms. He 
was breathing the fragrance of her soft 


bration have tortured to the point where | 





Plack hair; and strangely it was the child, | 


the mother and the love-woman alike, in 
the little hand that patted his cheek. 
Before she bound his wound, he led 
her to where his old friend had fallen. 
They knelt together, but there was no 
need now for dressing Alteejan’s wounds 
—the friend of a hundred desert rides. 
They passed Ephor Nam, the Kabian— 
the wide-open eyes of the trader staring 
matthe sun. It was not Alteejan’s shot, 
certainly not Cabot’s, that had done the 
work. The wound was in the back some- 
Where next to the draining sand. Cabot 
@d not ask. They found something like 
oolness and peace in the tent of El Ma- 
Doubi, and talked low and long, some- 
mes repeating their words, when the 


There was a tendency on Cabot’s part 
Wsink back a little—to let the pain of 


ina woman’s heart carry him out in the 
‘drift of dreams, but the words of 
aleejan kept recurring, and the woman’s 


sn only be when she has drunk deep a 
Sond time of the full hope of fruition 
titomance. Moreover, El Manoubi, who 


about making them free. 
First El Manoubi reported the death 
the white man Steve Cabot to the Ka- 
mats household and all who remained 
mide his tent. Then Cabot aroused 
Bel, @S only a white man can. By 
it force of will he made the pain stand 
and wait for him. He was 


; Who gave him the robes of a 
priest for the long journey to the 
Mranean. Also the Sheik gave him 
Sto the old men of the settlements 
sposts and water-holes by the way. 
trading-agent, had vanished 
ie at the point where his cara- 
eS Alteejan fell. Beyond that, for 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS Railroads want Traffic Inspectors. Pay $125 to 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Material, 
leaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 


Dept. 31, Chicago. 


Monologues, 
Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
Entertainments. Make 
T, S. Denison & Co., 








HELP WANTED 

FOREMEN, Shopmen, and Officemen Wanted to work 
spare time as special representative of large well-known 
mail-order house, selling Watches, Diamonds and Jew- 
elry on Credit. Liberal commissions and exclusive sales 
rights granted. No investment or deposit required for out- 
fit or samples. Write at once for details, S. D. Miller, 
Dept. 28, Agency Division, Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





MEN—Become U. 8S. Railway Mail Clerks. $75 to 
$150 month. Every second week off with pay. Educa- 
tion unnecessary. Samp'e exam. questions free, Write 


immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. M47, Rochester,N.Y. 





Agents—$30 to $100 a week. Gold and Silver Sign 
letters for stores and office windows. Any one can put 
on, ‘ree samples. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 422 N. Clark, Chicago. 





Men of inventive ability should write for new ‘‘Lists 
of Needed Inventions.”” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attys., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


$200 monthly; all expenses, advancement; three months’ 
iome study; booklet L~21 free. Frontier Prep. School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





OLD COINS WANTED 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Coins dated 
before 1910. Keep ali Old Money, send 10c for New 
Illus’d Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Get posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, LeRoy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
Patents. Write for How to Obtain a Patent. List of 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Our Four Guide ks sent 
free. We_ assist inventors sell their inventions. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 





to 
| Co. 9th, Washington, D. C 


| YOUR IDEA WANTED—Patent your invention—I’ll 
|help you market it. Send for 4 free books with list of 
| patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
free. Patents advertised free. Trade Marks registered. 
Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 57 Owen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., or 2278D Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 

Your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, Ete. Big 
ied. We Correct Free—sub- 
money, Write 
uburn, N. Y. 








Wanted. 
Rewards. No experience ne 
mit to ceeding Editors. Hundreds makin 
for details. riter’s Service, Dept. 5, 
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The 30,000 cases suc- 
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of the Philo Burt Method in your own case, 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
justable the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
w different from the old tor- 
turing plas 
formed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin themost 
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low prices without in- 
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No money in advance, 
20% first payment, 
balance in 8 monthly 
payments. Privilege 
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““Sweet’’ Diamondsare 
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we guarantee pur- 
chasers a yearly in- 
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(better interest than 
the bank offers). 

NO RED TAPE. NO 
DELAY. Everytrans- 
action confidential, to 
yourentiresatisfaction 
or money back. 

Send for the “‘Sweet’’ De- 
LuxeCatalog, No. 5H. Shows 
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self and your dollars unless 
you see this catalog before . 2 . 
buying. Write for it at once -% ‘pei : ce, 
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a Berber priest rode with the Eritrean 
woman, her Nubian servant and two 
Libyans from El Manoubi’s household. 
The Sheik himself stayed back at Mo- 
jindi, one of the northern gates of the 
desert, dispassionately reporting the death 
of Cabot and his full command, also the 
sale of his own charge to a Berber of the 
true faith. 


HERE were times when Steve Cabot 
whimpered a bit—ends of days of 
terrible light, and pain of flesh, and the 
nerve-drag of the camel-pace that left 
him a child with wandering mind, times 





when he fought the battle ‘for his woman 
again, not knowing that she was won and 
at his side, times when he asked why she 
went away. Always she would answer: 
“Because I loved you so.” 

But after ten days Cabot’s splendid 
body righted itself. On and up, after 
that, into a new manhood and the breath 
of a life more real and spacious than he 
had ever known before! She had been 
hard to get. Such women are held high 
by Mother Nature. It would take long 
for him to learn the splendor of his win- 
ning. 

They made the little ship at Numidian 


THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 


The Red Book Mam 


for Spain and beyond. Steve Cahg 
minded now not to stop until he got 
home. To the desert and the fj 
Trading Company he was a dead my 
the present. It was not until 
reached the Atlantic, and the decks ¢ 
liner for the States, that he really gpg 
all clearly—how the friend had pyseil 
leaving in his palm and in his heag{ 
impress and texture and fabric of ay 
how the woman had come, the womag 
the bottom of the affair of a foreign. 
the woman first and last. “Yes, gj 
white, Sidi, a white woman, white 
pearl.” 


(Continued from 
page 79) 





pony up to your mother’s grave. And it 
seems she had a great curiosity to see 
that spot again and started out without 
saying a word to anyone. Poor dear! 
She was in a sad state when I found 
her.” 

“How fortunate you found her! I’ve 
met Miss Sumner three or four times. 
That was when she first came to Sequoia. 
She’s a stunning girl, isn’t she?” 

“Perfectly, Mr. Bryce. She’s the first 
lady I’ve ever met. She’s different.” 

“No doubt! Her kind are not a 
product of homely little communities like 
Sequoia. And for that matter, neither 
is her wolf of an uncle. What did Miss 
Sumner have to say to you, Moira?” 

“She told me all about herself—and she 
said a lot of nice things about you, Mr. 
Bryce, after I told her I worked for you. 
And when I showed her the way home, 
she insisted that I should walk home with 
her. So I did—and the butler served us 
with tea and toast and marmalade. Then 
she showed me all her wonderful things— 
and gave me some of them. Oh, Mr. 
Bryce, she’s so sweet. She had her maid 
dress my hair in half a dozen different 
styles until they could decide on the right 
style, and—” 

“And that’s it—eh, Moira?” 

She nodded brightly. 

“TI can see that you and Miss Sumner 
evidently hit it off just right with each 
other. Are you going to call on her 
again?” 

“Oh, yes! She begged me to. She 
says she’s lonesome.” 

“T dare say she is, Moira. Well, her 
choice of a pal is a tribute to the brains 
I suspected her of possessing, and I’m 
glad you’ve gotten to know each other. 
I’ve no doubt you find life a little lonely 
sometimes.” 

“Sometimes, Mr. Bryce.” 

“How’s my father?” 

“Splendid. I’ve taken good care of him 
for you.” 

“Moira, you’re a sweetheart of a girl. 
I don’t know how we ever managed to 
wiggle along without you.” Fraternally 
—almost paternally—he gave her radiant 
cheek three light little pats as he strode 
past her to the private office. He was in 
a hurry to get to his:desk, upon which he 
could see through the open door a pile of 
letters and orders, and a moment later he 
was deep in a perusal of them, oblivious 
to the fact that ever and anon the girl 
turned upon him her brooding, Madonna- 
like glance. 


‘7 at night Bryce and his father, as 
was their custom after dinner, re- 
paired to the library, where the bustling 
and motherly Mrs. Tully served their 
coffee. This good soul, after the demo- 
cratic fashion in vogue in many Western 
communities, had never been regarded as 
a servant; neither did she so regard her- 
self. She was John Cardigan’s house- 
keeper, and as such she had, for a quarter 
of a century, served father and son their 
meals and then seated herself at the table 
with them, This arrangement had but 
one drawback, although this did not pre- 
sent itself until after Bryce’s return to 
Sequoia and his assumption of the direc- 
tion of the Cardigan destinies. For Mrs. 
Tully had a failing common to many of 
her sex: she possessed for other people’s 
business an interest absolutely incapable 
of satisfaction—and she was, in addition, 
garrulous beyond belief. The library 
was the one spot in the house which at 
the beginning of her employment, John 
Cardigan had indicated to Mrs. Tully as 
sanctuary for him and his; hence, having 
served the coffee this evening, the ami- 
able creature withdrew, although not 
without a pang as she reflected upon the 
probable nature of their conversation and 
the void which must inevitably result by 
reason of the absence of her advice and 
friendly codperation and sympathy. 

No sooner had Mrs. Tully departed 
than Bryce rose and closed the door be- 
hind her. John Cardigan opened the 
conversation with a contented grunt: 

“Plug the keyhole, son,” he contin- 
ued. “I believe you have something on 
your mind—and you know how Mrs. 
Tully resents the closing of that door. 
Estimable soul that she is, I have known 
her to eavesdrop. She can’t help. it, poor 
thing! She was born that way.” 

Bryce clipped a cigar and held a lighted 
match while his father “smoked up.” 
Then he slipped into the easy-chair beside 
the old man. 

“Well, John Cardigan,” he began ea- 
gerly, “fate ripped a big hole in our dark 
cloud the other day and showed me some 
of the silver lining. I’ve been making bad 
medicine for Colonel Pennington. Part- 
ner, the pill I’m rolling for that scheming 
scoundrel will surely nauseate him when 
he swallows it.” 

“‘What’s in the wind, boy?” 

“We're going to parallel Pennington’s 
logging-road.” 

“Inasmuch as that will cost close to 
three quarters of a million dollars, I’m 


of the opinion that we’re not going 
do anything of the sort.” 

“Perhaps. Nevertheless, if I cang 
onstrate to a certain party that it 
not cost.more than three quarters of 
million, he’ll loan me the money.” 

The old man shook his head. “I da 
believe it, Bryce. Who’s the crazy ma} 

“His name is Gregory. He’s Scot! 

“Now I know he’s crazy. Wheat 
hands you the money, you'll find he’s 
ing real money but thinking of Conlg 
erate greenbacks. For a sane Scotchm 
to loan that much money without ool 
eral security would be equivalent to amy 
posing his spinal cord and tickling it wi 
a rat-tail file.” 

Bryce laughed. “Pal,” he declared,‘ 
you and I have any brains, they mi 
roll around in our skulls like buckshot 
a tin pan. Here we’ve been sitting if 
three months, and twiddling our thu 
or lying. awake nights trying to scheme 
way out of our difficulties, when if 
had the sense that God gives geese, 
would have solved the problem long@ 
and ceased worrying. Listen now, 
all your ears. When Bill Hende 
wanted to build the  logging-railn 
which he afterward sold to Penning 
and which Pennington is now using ® 
club to beat our brains out, did hel 
the money to build it?” 

“No.” 

“Where did he get it?” 

“T loaned it to him. He only had aim 
eight miles of road to build then, # 
could afford to accommodate him.” 

“How did fie pay you back?” 

“Why, he gave me a ten-year com 
for hauling our logs at a dollar anda! 
a thousand feet, and I merely cre 
his account with the amount @1 
freight-bills he sent me until he’d wu 
up the loan, principal and interest 

“Well, if Bill Henderson financed 
self on that plan, why didn’t we thin 
using the same time-honored pial 
financing a road to parallel Penningi@®, 


OHN CARDIGAN sat up witha 4 
“By thunder!” he murmured ™ 
was as close as he ever came to WES 
an oath. “By thunder!” he rep 
“T never thought of that! But them’ 
added, “I’m not so young asIu 
and there are any number of ideas 
would have occurred to me twenly ys 
ago but do not occur to me now. 
“All right, John Cardigan. 
you. Now, then, continue to # 
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north of that great block of timber 
id by you and Pennington lie the red- 
sod holdings of the Trinidad Redwood 
Company. Mtoe 
oes “sin of them before. 
“Well, timber away in there in back of 
Sond has never been well advertised, 
ause it is regarded as practically inac- 
Mecible. By extending his logging-road 
nd adding to his rolling-stock, Penning- 
in could make it accessible, but he will 
4. He figures on buying all that back 
imber rather cheap when he gets around 
»it, for the reason that the Trinidad 
tedwood Timber Company cannot pos- 
bly mill its timber until a railroad con- 
ts its holdings with the outside world. 
hey can hold it until their corporation 
franchise expires, and it will not increase 
wficiently in value to pay taxes. 
“| wonder why the blamed fools ever 
gught in there, Bryce.” 
“When they bought, it looked like a 
nod buy. You will remember that some 
m years ago a company was incorpo- 
ated with the idea of building a railroad 
fom Grant’s Pass, Oregon, on the line of 
Southern Pacific, down the Oregon 
ad California coast to tap the redwood 
elt.” 
“Iremember. There was a big whoop 
nd hurrah, and then the proposition died 
bornin’. The engineers found that the 
mst of construction through that moun- 
ainous country was prohibitive.” 
"Well, before the project died, Greg- 
y and his associates believed that it was 
omg to survive. They decided to climb 
hon the ground floor—had some ad- 
me, inside information that the road 
to be built; so they quietly gathered 
gether thirty thousand acres of good 
uf and then sat down to wait for the 
miroad. And they are still waiting. 
begory, by the way, is the president of 
Trinidad Redwood Timber Com- 
ty. He’s an Edinburgh man, and the 
y American promoters got him to put 
the price of the timber and then mort- 
fed their interests to him as security 
the advance. 
ites five years ago.” 
“hod there he is with his useless tim- 
#! John Cardigan murmured thought- 
ily. “The poor Scotch sucker!” 


“ 


“He isn’t poor. The purchase of that | 


mer didn’t even dent his bank-roll. 
ws what they call in England a tinned- 
MS Manufacturer—purveyor to His 
asty the King, and all that. But he 
mid like to sell his timber, and being 
win, Naturally he desires to sell it at 
t, In order to create a market for 
however, he has to have an outlet to 
market. We supply the outlet-—with 
Shelp; and what happens? Why, tim- 
cost him fifty and seventy-five 

Per thousand feet stumpage—and 
actual timber will overrun the cruis- 
Séstimate every time—will be worth 
dollars and fifty cents—perhaps more.” 


‘ 
sf 


elder Cardigan turned slowly in 
ichair and bent his sightless gaze 
son. “Well, well,” he cried im- 


“He loans us the money to build our 
ve build it—on through our tim- 
into his. The collateral security 

Sa  put up will be a twenty-five- 


He foreclosed on their | 
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“The Best Blade 
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in the Service 
HE Gem DamaskeeneBladeis held 


high in the estimation of thou- 
sands of Uncle Sam’s fighting boys 
in both services. It has earned its 
honor mark—and its efficiency and 
dependability—under all con- 
ditions —measures up to “Active 
Service” requirements. 
New—Special—Compact. Khaki 


$ 0 Service outfit, includes Gem 
== Damaskeene Razor complete 

with seven blades and shav- 

$1.50inCanada ing and stropping handles. 
GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Canadian Branch: 


In sealed, waxed- paper 
wrapped package — dust 
and rust prbof—each blade 
protected — packet of seven 
blades 35c. 50c in Canada. 
Inc., NEW YORK 


591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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on CREDIT 


Our Great Special! 
Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- Sd 
mond Ring. Each Diamondis = 
specially selected by our dia- 
mond experts, and is skilful- : 

ly mounted in our famous __ Cesed in Handsome Ring Sex 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate grace and beauty. 
A Genuine Diamond is the best Investment into which 
you can put your money. it constantly increases in 
value and lasts wer. Every article listed in our 
Catalog is distinctive in richness and elegance, no 

r what the price. 


Send for Free Catalo 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc. Whatever gor select will be sent, all ship- 
ping Cg prepaid. YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE 

RTICLE RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


SPECIAL OFFER! ,-2%,, WATCHES 26. 


That Will Pass Raliroad inspection 
ONLY $2.50 A MONTH 


Our Catalog illustrates and describes all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to temperature, isoch- 
ronism and positions. All sizes for men and women. Your 


choice of the popular fashionable designs, Guaranteed 
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° ° water on Humboldt Bay, at a base freight- our road and have it half compl. 
Quick—Reliable—Easy rate of one dollar and fifty cents, with an fore Pennington jumps on ys 
increase of twenty-five cents per thou- will simply have to come to OMr di 


sand every five years thereafter, and an self-defense. Once he ties wp With 
option for a renewal of the contract upon he’s committed to the task of se 


expiration, at the rate of freight last paid. through. If we fall, he must Dick y 
ort an We also grant him perpetual booming- and carry us, whether he wants tog 
space for his logs in the slough which we and I will so arrange the deal tha he 


a own and where we now store our logs un- have to. I can do it, I tell yoy? 
Learn in 5 Hours | til needed at the mill. In addition we John Cardigan raised his hand 
r : sell him, at a reasonable figure, sufficient he said firmly, “I will not allow you 
Bw aye orteaniis oe pong land fronting on tidewater to enable him this. That way—that is the Peng 
K. I. Shorthand. Exactly what the busy or to erect a sawmill, lay out his yards and method. If we fall, my son, We pass 
ambitious person needs. =~ build a dock out into the deep water. like gentlemen, not blackguards, We 
Stent Eee tie ad “Thus Gregory will have that which he not take advantage of this man Gregg 
hasn’t got now—an outlet to his market faith. If he joins forces with us, % 
by water; and when the railroad to Se- our hand on the table and let him lok” 
quoia builds in from the south, it will “Then he'll never join hands wih 
connect with the road which we have partner. We're done.” 
built from Sequoia up into Township “We're not done, my son. We hay 
Nine to the north; hence Gregory will alternative, and I’m going to take it } 
- have an outlet to his market by rail. got h ctrom' goad sake. Moreover 
Taking notes in K. I. e can easily get a good manager to mother would have wished it so.” 
PR Ad you . run his lumber business until he finds a “You don’t mean—” 
in good stead. This is applicable to both employer | customer for it, and in the meantime we “Yes, Ido. I’m going to sell Pen 
and employee. : will be charging his account with our ton my Valley of the Giants. Thank 
Try this Specimen Lesson freight-bills against him and gradually pay that quarter-section does not below 
Here's\ p and,this isOa Write off the loan without pinching ourselves.” the Cardigan Redwood Lumber Cony 
akties as “Have you talked with Gregory?” It is my personal property, and its 
the two together, and you have No pe “Yes. I met him while I was in San mortgaged. Pennington can never{ 
Francisco. Somebody brought him up to Close on it—and until he gets it, 
a meeting of the Redwood Lumber Man- five hundred acres of virgin timber 
ufacturers’ Association, and I pounced Squaw Creek are valueless—nay, ag 
on him like an owl on a mouse.” of expense to him. Bryce, he lis 
John Cardigan’s old hand came grop- have it; and he'll pay the price, whe 
ingly forth and rested affectionately upon knows I mean business.” 
his boy’s. “What a wonderful scheme it With a sweeping gesture he 
would have been a year ago,” he mur- aside the arguments that rose to his 
mured sadly. “You forget, my son, that lips. “Lead me to the telephone’ 
9 at, A top and \P pat. we cannot last in business long enough commanded; and Bryce, recognising 
= —_ to get that road built, even though Greg- sire’s unalterable determination, obeyed 
Already you have lcorned four K.T. ory should agree to finance the building “Find Pennington’s number in thet 
Shorthand signs you won't forget. of it. The interest on our bonded indebt- phone-book,” John Cardigan commanm 
With the other signs and easy di- d . bl the first—” next. 
rections you can learn to irdicete e — Is paya e on : “4 rs ‘ : 
every word in the di¢tionary in ‘We can meet it, sir.” Bryce found it, and his fatherg 
querter to twentieth of the time fe- “Aye, but we can’t meet the fifty thou- ceeded to get the Colonel on thes 
sand dollars which, under the terms of “Pennington,” he said hoarsely, “ti 


quired in ordinary writing, as ra p- 
our deed of trust, we are required to pay John Cardigan speaking. I've deciom 


idly as words are spoken! 
ected, simple system of | in on July first of each year as a sinking ‘sell you that quarter-section that 1 


fund toward the retirement of our bonds. your timber on Squaw Creek.” 
By superhuman efforts—by sacrificing a “Indeed,” the Colonel purred. 7 
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long period of study. Hin- 
drances of old systems elimin- 
ated; no Gp wg Na disjoined 
vowels, no ruled lines, no posi- 
tion of words, no high expense 
of old systems. 

Make your memoranda 
quickly. Take down telephone 
messages and orders; notes at 
conferences, speeches and lec- 
tures. Keep private diary. 





Here's ¢ th To meke path you sim- 

ply write and with these two eesy 
\ 

movements of your pencil, you have 

mede a word that needs 16 pencil 

movements: when writteh in long hand, 


Here's le so it is casy to write 











Here's the genuine, pe 
1. Sh at a trifling cost. 


Guarantee You Can Learn 
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‘Ei 
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{ 
H 
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eM at, Meroe 


erethets= 


After you have learned the above in 5 minutes, 
you should learn the whole K. I. S system 
within 5 after which you develop s with 
ordinary practice. K.I. Shorthand isfurnishedunder 
guarantee, and we are ready to pay $5,000 for asys- 
tem superior in merit and standing. You may send 
$5 now and receive, under 30 days’ money back offer, 
full course of instruction with the privilege of all 

ial further corres ence tuition without any 
extra charge. This special instruction with sugges- 
tions is valuable to those who would like to become 
more proficient in their respective occupations. 


Opportunities 


This is the age of special” 
ization. Golden opportuni” 
ties are now open for those 
who know shorthand. The 
demand for Sennpeners is 
unprecedented. laries as 
never before are being paid, 

; especially in Government ser- 
“Talk as fast as you vice. Equip yourself to take 
like. Iam takingit advantage. 


Free Brochure 


dozen cargoes, raising hob with the mar- 
ket and getting ourselves disliked by our 
neighbors—we managed to meet half of 
it this year and procure an extension of 
six months on the balance due. 

“That is Pennington’s way. He plays 
with us as a cat does with a mouse, know- 
ing, like the cat, that when he is weary 
of playing, he will devour us. And now, 
when we are deeper in debt than ever, 
when the market is lower and more slug- 
gish than it has been in fifteen years, to 
hope to meet the interest and the next 
payment to the sinking fund taxes my 
optimism. Bryce, it just can’t be done. 
We'd have our road about half completed 
when we’d bust up in business; indeed, 
the minute Pennington suspected we were 


an idea you were going to preseitit 


the city for a natural park.” } 
“I’ve changed my mind. I’ve 


to sell at your last offer.” 


“I’ve changed my mind too. Tt 
cided not to buy—at my last offer. 


night.” . 


Slowly John Cardigan hung the cel 
on the hook, turned and groped fat 


son. When he found him, the od™ 


held him for a moment in 
“Lead me upstairs, son,” he mul 


presently. “I’m tired. I’m goingto™ 


HEN Colonel 


Seth Pent 
turned from the telephone 

faced his niece, Shirley read hist 

in his face. “Old Cardigan has Gm 


down in K. 1. 
Shorthand.” I 
In order to prove further to you the simplicity of K. 1. | paralleling his line, he’d choke off our lated at last,” he cried exultingly. 


Shorthand, would lik d fi he N. B h . a °° 
EB-195, guarantee. and more information about this system. | wind. I tell you it can’t be done.” played a waiting game, and I've Wa 
just telephoned to say he’d accept my 


Fill out or copy on a postcard the coupon below and mail to us, 
SrERaG: Ehae ' UT Bryce contradicted him earnestly. offer for his Valley of the Gianls® 
KING INSTITUTE B “Tt oa be done,” he said. “Gregory sentimental old fool calls that 4 
8S. Wabash Ave. 4, 154 E. 32nd St. | knows nothing of our financial condition. section of huge redwoods that block © 

CHICAGO NEW YORK Our rating in the reports of the commer- outlet to our Squaw Creek t Psi 
stor eee send Free Rrochisre EB-195, with guarantee and more cial agencies is as good as it ever was, “But you're not going to buy 
ie eatery a and a man’s never broke till somebody told him so, Uncle Seth.’ , 
finds it out.” “Of course I’m not going 10 "hs 
“What do you mean?” at my last offer. It’s wort Be 
“T mean that if we can start building sand dollars in the open market 
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Loffered him fifty thousand for it. Now 
‘ve him five.” , : 
tem why he wants to sell,” Shir- 
mused. “From what Bryce Cardigan 
told me once, his father attaches a senti- 
mental value to that strip of woods; his 
wife is buried there; it’s—or rather, it 
used to be—a sort of shrine to the old 
an.” 

aes selling it because he’s desperate. 
If he wasn’t teetering on the verge of 
bankruptcy, he’d never let me outgame 
him,” Pennington replied gayly. “Tl say 
this for the old fellow: he’s no bluffer. 
However, since I know his financial condi- 
tion almost to a dollar, I do not think it 
would be good business to buy his Valley 
of the Giants now. T'll wait until he has 
gone bust—and save twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars.” ; 

“J think you’re biting off your nose to 
spite your face, Uncle Seth. The Laguna 
Grande Lumber Company needs that out- 
let. In dollars and cents, what is it worth 
to the Company?” 

“Tf I thought I couldn’t get it from 
Cardigan a few months from now, I’d 
go as high as a hundred thousand for it 
to-night,” he answered coolly. 

“In that event, I advise you to take it 
for fifty thousand. It’s terribly hard on 
old Mr. Cardigan to have to sell it, even 
at that price.” 

“You do not understand these matters, 
Shirley. Don’t try. And don’t waste 
your sympathy on that old humbug. He 
has to dig up fifty thousand dollars to 
pay on his bonded indebtedness, and he’s 
finding it a difficult job. He’s just spar- 
ting for time, but he’ll lose out.” 

As if to indicate that he considered the 
matter closed, the Colonel drew his chair 
toward the fire, picked up a magazine and 
commenced idly to slit the pages. Shir- 
ley studied the back of his head for some 
time, then got out some fancywork and 
commenced plying her needle. And as 
she plied it, a thought, nebulous at first, 
gradually took form in her head until 
eventually she murmured loud enough for 
the Colonel to hear: 

“Tl do it.” 

“Do what?” Pennington queried. 

“Something nice for somebody who did 
something nice for me,” she answered. 

“That McTavish girl?” he suggested. 

“Poor Moira! Isn’t she sweet, Uncle 
Seth? I’m going to give her that black 
Suit of mine. I’ve scarcely worn it—” 
_ 1 thought so,” he interrupted with an 

mt yawn. “Well, do whatever 
Makes for your happiness, my dear. 
That’s all money is for.” 


A Bout two o'clock the following aft- 
ernoon old Judge Moore, of the 
Superior Court of Humboldt County, 
drifted into Bryce Cardigan’s office, sat 
uninvited and lifted his long legs to 

top of an adjacent chair. : 
ell, Bryce, my boy,” he began, “a 
tle bird tells me your daddy is consid- 
Sena sale of Cardigan’s Redwoods, or 
Valley of the Giants, as your paternal 
M@estor prefers to refer to that little 
Quarter-section out yonder on the 

of town. How about it?” 

_ Dryce “eo at him a moment ques- 
~ .. Yes, Judge,” he replied, 

vel sell, if we get our price.” ? 
» his visitor drawled, “I have a 
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“I Got the Job!” 


‘I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. The 
boss said he had been watching all the men. When he found I had 
been studying at home with the International Correspondence 
Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that I was bound to 
make good. Nowwe can move over to that house on Oakland Ave- 
nue and you can have a maid and take things easy. I tell you, Nell, 
taking that course with the I. C. S. was the best thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for 
thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all 
over the world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on rail- 
roads, I. C.S. trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the heads 
of older men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a job ahead of you that Fae mm Tan our wens a mmm om om 
some man is going to be picked | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE, SCHOOLS 
for. The boss can’t take chances. | geplain, without oblignting me, how 1 can quality tor 
When he selects the one to hold | ee oe ae CSALESMANSEEE 
it he is going to choose a trained 
man with sound, practical 
knowledge of the work. Get 
busy right now and put yourself 
in line for that promotion. You 
can do it in spare time.in your 
own home through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Bulider 
just as nearly two million men 

ee done in the last twenty-five 

years, just as more than 100,000 


men are doing today. 

The first step these men took 
was to mark and mail this cou- 
pon. Make your start the same 
way—and make it right now. 
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The only way to be well is to build up your 
body—all of it—through nature’s met 
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“Sifted Through Silk’’ 


HERE is an indescribable 

charm to this superior face 
powder. To use it once is to 
discover the secret of its 
growing popularity. 

Soft, clinging, fragrant and 
harmless. Ask your dealer for 


"17.letlows illow 


“Powder 
50c a box 
Trial P. ortion F ree—or a 


* miniature box sent for 10c. 


HENRY TETLOW CO.., Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
700 Henry Tetlow Building 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Kaows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf fur 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 

#7 able. No one sees them. Write 

y me seer will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Mptiogied Gor Bram 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 

84 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Endorsed Magda Cream 

“It is Delightful,” wrote this Famous Beauty. 
Stage folks have used gda for over 15 years 
because it’s pure, beneficialanda delightful cream 
for the nightly massage. Try a Magda Massage 
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client who might be persuaded. I’m here 
to talk turkey. What’s your price?” 

“Before we talk price,” Bryce parried, 
“T want you to answer a question.” 

“Let her fly,” said Judge Moore. 

“Are you, directly or indirectly, acting 
for Colonel Pennington?” 

“That’s none of your business, young 
man—at least, it would be none of your 
business if I were, directly or indirectly, 
acting for that unconvicted thief. To 
the best of my information and belief, 
Colonel Pennington doesn’t figure in this 
deal in any way, shape or manner; and 
as you know, I’ve been your daddy’s 
friend for thirty years.” 

Still Bryce was not convinced, not- 
withstanding the fact that he would have 
staked his honor on the Judge’s veracity. 
Nobody knew better than he in what de- 
vious ways the Colonel worked, his 
wonders to perform. 

“Well,” he said, “your query is rather 
sudden, Judge, but still I can name you 
a price. I will state frankly, however, 
that I believe it to be over your head. 
We have several times refused to sell to 
Colonel Pennington for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Naturally that little dab of timber is 
worth more to Pennington than to any- 
body else. However, my client has given 
me instructions to go as high as 2 hun- 
dred thousand if necessary to get the 
property.” 

“What!” 

“T said it. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the present standard weight and 
fineness.” 

Judge Moore’s last statement swept 
away Bryce’s suspicions. He required 
now no further evidence that, regardless 
of the identity of the Judge’s client, that 
client could not possibly be Colonel Seth 
Pennington or anyone acting for him, 
since only the night before, Pennington 
had curtly refused to buy the property for 
fifty thousand dollars. For a moment 
Bryce stared stupidly at his visitor. Then 
he recovered his wits. 

“Sold!” he almost shouted, and after 
the fashion of the West extended his hand 
to clinch the bargain. The Judge shook 
it solemnly. “The Lord loveth a quick 
trader,” he declared, and reached into 
the capacious breast pocket of his Prince 
Albert coat. “Here’s the deed already 
made out in favor of myself, as trustee.” 
He winked knowingly. 

“Client’s a bit modest, I take it,” Bryce 
suggested. 

“Oh, very. Of course I’m only hazard- 
ing a guess, but that guess is that my 
client can afford the gamble and is fig- 
uring on giving Pennington a pain where 
he never knew it to ache him before. In 
plain English, I believe the Colonel is in 
for a razooing at the hands of somebody 
with a small grouch against him.” 

“May the Lord strengthen that some- 
body’s arm,” Bryce breathed fervently. 
“If your client can afford to hold out long 
enough, he’ll be able to buy Pennington’s 
Squaw Creek timber at a bargain.” 

“My understanding is that such is the 
program.” 

Bryce reached for the deed, then 
reached for his hat. “If you'll be good 
enough to wait here, Judge Moore, I'll 
run “up to the house and get my father to 
sign this deed. The Valley of the Giants 
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is his personal property, you know 
didn’t include it in his assets what 
corporating the Cardigan Redwood 
ber Company.” 


A QUARTER of an hour later jy 
turned with the deed, duly 
by John Cardigan and witness 
Bryce; whereupon the Judge 
tossed his certified check for a hy 
thousand dollars on Bryce’s desk and 
parted whistling “Turkey in the Stas 
Bryce reached for the telephone 
called up Colonel Pennington, 

“Bryce Cardigan speaking,” he bp 
but the Colonel cut him short. 

“My dear, impulsive young friend” 
interrupted in oleaginous tones, 4 
often do you have to be told that] 
not quite ready to buy that quarters 
tion?” 

“Oh,” Bryce retorted, “I merely g 
up to tell you that every dollar and 
asset you have in the world, incluim 
your heart’s blood, isn’t sufficient to} 
the Valley of the Giants from us now, 

“Eh? What’s that? Why?” 

“Because, my dear, overcautious 
thoroughly unprincipled enemy, it 
sold five minutes ago for the tidy sum 
one hundred thousand dollars, and if 
don’t believe me, come over to my @ 
and I'll let you feast your eyes mi 
certified check.” 

He could hear a distinct gasp. Af 
an interval of five seconds, however, t 
Colonel recovered his poise. “I cong 
ulate you,” he purred. “I suppose 
have to wait a little longer now, wont 
Well—patience is my middle name, 4 
revoir.” 

The Colonel hung up. His hardf 
was ashen with rage, and he stared a 
calendar on the wall with his cold, opti 
ian stare. However, he was not will 
a generous stock of optimism. “Som 
body has learned of the low state off 
Cardigan fortune,” he mused, “and 
advantage of it to induce the old mam 
sell at last. They’re figuring on st 
to me at a neat profit. And I cera 
did overplay my hand last night. Oa 
ever, there’s nothing to do now Gig 
sit tight and wait for the new Owe 
next move.” 

Meanwhile, in the general office off 
Cardigan Redwood Lumber Compa 
joy was rampant. _ Bryce Cardigan” 
doing a buck and wing dance aro 
room, while Moira McTavish, will 
back to her tall desk, watched him, #@ 
eyes a tremendous joy anda$ 
yearning glow of adoration that B 
was too happy and excited to notice. 5 

Suddenly he paused before 
“Moira, you're a lucky girl,” he dea 
“T thought this morning you weres 
back to a kitchen in a logging-calip 
almost broke my heart to Um 
fate’s swindling you like that 
put his arm around her and gave # 
brotherly hug. “It’s autumn 2 
woods, Moira, and all the underbrast 
golden.” _—: 

She smiled, though it was winter #™ 
heart. 


The identity of the secret buy & 
the Valley of the Giants—' Lit 
probably suspect already—™ rem 
in the next installment, In the Be, 
issue. J 
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CROWNS OF TIN 


(Continued from page 28) 


sken, He laughed good-naturedly, and 
seated the question as to what she 
saght of the bread. ; 
Mf; js delicious. I was wondering if 
Chinaman made it. It certainly tastes 
mer de.” rs 
“It i homemade, but the China boy 
in't do it. I made it myself; a fellow 
to do something to kill time in this 
od-forsaken hole.” . 
It was the first note of discontent that 
had heard—a note which she only 
ard, but which the others felt, for 
re Was a brief pause in which the boys 
} glanced at their father. 
“Besides, we have been trained to be- 
¢ that man’s place is in the home, 
Jeach of us is fitting himself to become 
competent husband for some good 
oman,” said Jimmy. 
“P| give you a letter of recommenda- 
mm whenever you are ready to apply for 
position, Jimmy,” said Theodora. 
“But it wasn’t the bread you were 
inking about just now.” It was Larry 
pspoke, and fearing that he might have 
sssed something of her thoughts, she 
hed with the unbecoming flush of a 
skinned woman as she answered: 
0, it was not the bread.” 
"She will be beautiful when she is thir- 
» thought Larry. And he said, with 
fuine concern in his voice: “I hope 
i were not thinking that you have made 
mistake in coming to such a dull place.” 
"No, indeed; I know I haven’t made a 
istake. It is beautiful out here, and I 
ink life must be real and worth while— 
you will just let me be one of you.” 
"Ah! she has come to escape the sor- 
fatmosphere of the great city of Mid- 
port, seeking for the simple life,” said 
amy, laughing. 
‘Tadmit that Middleport isn’t very big, 
te: doesn’t have to be big to be 


"What you really came away for was 
escape some love-affair,” said Joe. “A 
man is always running after a love- 
air until she overtakes one, and then 

to run in the opposite direc- 


PNonsense! Your Cousin Theodora 
be more than seventeen years old, 
d she is far too sensible to have love- 
als, said her uncle. There was a 
ke of irritation in his voice. 
ghteen, to be exact,” she said, “and 
must confess that I am quite ignorant 
e-affairs.” 
et dinner they all went out on the 
mada to watch the sunset. To the men 
Was an old story, but to Teddy that 
Sunset in the Sierras was a thing of 
let to be remembered all her life. 
C ‘ound of mountain scenery, the 
, Marsh stretching out before 
" the crystal clearness of the atmos- 
ee, which seemed to bring the purple 
gold of the sky so near that it formed 
hantle of enchantment around them, 
with a sense of beauty— 
Bae yet holding, as all beauty does, 
at quality of longing and regret 
se omty-added to its sweetness. 
conversation. The men 





had lighted their pipes and were stretched 
out in those various attitudes of lazy con- 
tent which men assume so easily. Pres- 
ently Larry lifted the great length of his 
Viking form and went into the house, 
emerging almost immediately with a vio- 
lin. 

“Oh, going to show off before the young 
lady!” called Jimmy derisively. 

“I play every night; there is no rea- 
son why I should make this an exception.” 

“Then I can’t consider it a special cele- 
bration in honor of my arrival,” said 
Teddy. 

“No—it is a farewell to the sun.” 

He said it without smiling, and some- 
how she felt that the playing would be a 
religious rite. He lifted the violin and 
stood facing the west. The sinking sun 
touched his blond hair and his tanned 
face with gold. 

Even the untrained ear of the girl rec- 
ognized that this was no ordinary music 
which was floating out on the twilight air, 
bringing the last touch of exquisite beauty 
to the coming night. She sat silently lis- 
tening; then—perhaps it was because of 
weariness from her journey—she fell into 
a sort of half-sleep, and her dream came 
back to her, one of those oft-recurring 
things which follow one from the cradle 
to the grave, appearing less frequently 
as the years pass. She was in a boat on 
a brilliantly lighted canal. There were 
dozens of other boats about her with 
bright-colored sails and singing darsmen. 
Her own boat was manned by a single tall 
oarsman with the face of a Greek god. 
It was Larry. He had always looked like 
that in her vision, but she had not known 
before. The music ceased, and she woke 
with a sudden start to find that she and 
Larry were alone. The others had gone 
inside to read or to clean guns. 

He turned toward her half inquiringly, 
but she did not speak. 

“T call it Venice; I have never been 


there, but the name seems to fit it—don’t | 


you think so?” 

“Tt was wonderful.” 
of her vision. 

“You must be tired from your journey. 
You need not be afraid to go to bed early. 
We all do out here. I’m afraid you'll find 
it rather dull.” 

“T do not think so.” She held out her 
hand to him and then went inside, paus- 
ing to chat with Uncle Jim and the other 
cousins for a minute before going upstairs. 


She was thinking 


‘TT moon had risen, making the small 
bedroom almost as light as day. The 
sight of the 
damp, age-yellowed sheets was not tempt- 
ing to repose, but she had come without 


dust-laden furniture and 


invitation and was determined not to 
quarrel with the hospitality offered. She 
undressed hastily and literally leaped into 
the bed. The night was warm, and the 
heat of her body soon took the dampness 
from the sheets, though it did not oblit- 
erate the mingled odor of lavender and 
mustiness. 

It must have been near two o’clock in 
the morning when she awoke with a start. 
With closed eyes and thumping heart she 
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Consulting 
Accountant_ 


Financial 
Adviser 


BE AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


Better your position in business. The 
La Salle Home Study Course in Higher 
Accountancy will prepare you in a new 
profession of splendid opportunities. 


There are only 2000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in America, Yet there are over half a million 
firms that require the services of these expert bus- 
iness analysts. The field is truly unlimited; the 
demand always greater than the supply of profi- 
cient men. That shows where opportunity is. 
Write for information about the Course in Higher 
Accounting given by LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn By Mail 


With our training you can readily qualify for 
the position of Auditor, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Comptroller, ete. Many expert accountants 
earn $3,000 to $10,000 annually. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 
Our course and service is under the ofa 
large staff of C. P. A.'s, including Willlass  Castentols, 
A. M., C. P. A., Former Comptroller and Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Wm. Arthur Chase, LL, M., C. PLA, 
Ex-Secretary Illinois State Board of Accountancy; and 
other members of American Institute of Accountants. 
We prepare you from the ground at small cost 
and on easy terms—provid et ip 
training according to your individual needs, from the 
simplest bookkeeping principles to the most advanced ac- 
counting problems. We will give you whatever training, in- 
struction or review on the gon of bookkeeping may 
ally need—and without any extra expense to you. 


Free Consulting Service 
As a La Salle student you will have the vilege of 
- caasaaaa 





ealling spon ews staff of ex ey 
ver you n special ip or counsel, No 
of similar character gives you a service 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


We will give you a written tee that ld 
fail to pass the Certified Public Kecountant’s on 
held in any state, we will give you s| instruction 

help—without additional eharge until you do pass. We 
further agree to refund entire amount of tuition, accord- 
ing to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied upon completion 
oft 


he course, 

Our free book tells the whole story, Explains state 
examinations andr tions salaries: - 
° ° ‘O1 Zz 

Course and Consultingservice. Takethe firsts 
greater success by mailing the coupon today NON ° 


-« FREE BOOK COUPON == 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 366-H Chicago, Ill. 

" , i obligation to your 
wubb hesknt nacrntion teen tnd tall Gatalio ot vour 
course in Higher Accountancy, 


Address 


Rider Agents Wanted 
Everywhere to ride and exhibit 
the new Ranger “ Motor- j 
bike” completely equipped 
with electric light and horn, 
earrier,stand, tool tank, coaster- 
brake, mud guards and anti- 
skid tires. ice of 44 other 
styles. colors and sizes in the 
famous “ eR ** line of bicycles. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for 
big free catalogand particulars of 
our Factory -direct-te-Rider mar- 
velous offers and terms 
TIRES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 

Sundries, and parts for 

all bicycles—at half us prices. 





what 
you need. Do not buy until you get our 
prices, terms and the big FREE catalog 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Siickoo 
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How to Write 


GOOD ENGLISH 


Big Incomes Are Being Made in 


Story Writing Public Speaking 
Reporting Selling 
Advertising Teaching 
Editing Letter Writing 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practical English will lift you out 
of the commonplace into the ranks 
of the successful and highly paid. 
Thousands have already won dis- 
tinction and independence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


says of it: “Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. A student who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about 


when he talks or when he writes.’ 


IRVIN S. COBB 


says: ““Any man whohelps English- 
speaking people to a better knowl- 
edge of practical English deserves 
praise and has mine.” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


says: “A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what nine 
out of ten men and women need 
before they put pen to paper or 
open mouth before an audience.” 


Helpfal Booklet Free 

“How to Become a Master 
99 will show you how 
of English to develop your 
talent and become a writer of clean-cut, con- 
vincing, profit-bringing language. A post-card 

request from you today will bring it by mail. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.'139, New York 
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Savorite 
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Stageand screen 


Fannie 
Ward, 
Samous 
protoplay 
star, rec- 
ommends 
Lash-Brow- 
ine. Read below. 


“Mirrors of the Soul” 


EYES—the most important feature of the face 


should possess charm, beauty and soulful ex- f 


pression. Your eyes may be dark, blue, grey 
or brown; in all cases, however, the eyes that 
possess fascinating charm are shaded by long, thick 
silky lashes and beautiful, well-shaped eyebrows’ 
If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and un- 
even, you can greatly assist Nature in improving 
these defects by simply applying a little 


Laste-Sa7 vib-S72e 


nightly. This ll-k ti rish in a 
natural manner the eyebrows and lashes, making them long, 
thick and lustrous, thus giving sparkling expression to the 
eyes and great added beautv to the face. 


Lash-Brow-Ine, which has 
Maybell Laboratories, Chicago been used successfully by 
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by 





is g 
absolutely harmless. It has 
passed Professor Allyn’s 
McClure- Westfield Test for 
rogul purity. 
reenits. Racer Two Sizes 
FP. Ww. , Pathe Ex 
"ANNIE WARD. change 50 a $1 
Send price and we will mail you the Lash-Brow-Ine and 
Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid under plain cover. Remit 
by coin, currency, U. S. stamps or money order. 
Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded 


TRE! DRATORIES, 4008-90 Indiana Ave., Chicago 








lay motionless for several seconds. A 
| low, sweet moan thrilled through the si- 
lence and died away. It came again and 
again—sometimes a deep alto sob and 
| then a wail, low but piercing the silence 
with its intensity. She lay in a cold sweat, 
listening. At last she dared to open her 
eyes. 

The moonlight was still streaming 
through the open windows, and the room 
was quite empty except of furniture. 
Again the low moan trembled through the 
silence, filling the tiny space with its 
volume. The sound came from the direc- 
tion of the sitting-room. She watched 
the open door, fascinated. Surely the 
ghost, for she was convinced that it could 
be nothing else, would come through it 
and confront her. In her excited state 
she could almost see the trailing robes, 
the aureole of fair hair and the tearful 
blue eyes shining from the pale face, for 
she had no doubt as to the identity of her 
ghostly visitor. It was Aunt Jane. 

Then in a flash she understood; yet it 
was several minutes before she could con- 
trol her terror enough to investigate. At 
last she rose and walked into the adjoin- 
ing room. All was silent; then a gust of 
wind swept through the window, and the 
rusty harp in the corner answered to its 
caress with the low, sobbing music that 
had so terrorized her. She laughed a bit 
shakily, and looking about her, picked up 
a small rug and threw it over the instru- 
ment so that the wind could not play on 
it. Then she went back to bed, but not 
to sleep. The early daylight found her 
still awake, and at the first sounds of life 


where the other members of the family 
were already assembled for breakfast. 

“Do you want to go for a ride after 
breakfast?” asked Jimmy. “We don’t 
possess a motorcar, but we have horses, 
such as they are.” 

“T don’t know how to ride.” 

“We'll teach you.” 

“And how to shoot too,” added Jimmy. 

“T can shoot well enough.” Her tone 
was a bit boastful. She could see the 
quick expression of amused incredulity 
that crossed their faces, and hastened to 
qualify her statement. 

“Of course, I don’t expect you to be- 
lieve it. No man does believe that a 
woman can shoot until she proves it, and 
even then he thinks it was just an acci- 
dent.” 

“I fear we’ve no game to tempt a 
huntress of your prowess,” said Jimmy. 
“The deer-season is closed, and there 
aren’t many lions or tigers about, you 
know; but we'll take our guns along, and 
you may give us a demonstration on a 
marsh-hen or a squirrel.” 

“Let’s show her the dogs first,” said 
Larry. 

It was soon evident to Teddy Marsh 
that however her uncle might feel about 
her presence at the Lodge, the boys con- 
sidered her a valuable acquisition. She 
discovered that they never left the place 
except on monthly trips for supplies, and 
even then only one of the boys went at 
a time, usually accompanied by their 
father. She wondered at the dominion 
which he held over them. He did not 
seem particularly stern or forbidding, and 
there was much of affection in the.almost 
formal respect with which his sons treated 
him. 





below, she dressed and went downstairs, , 
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HE kennels were at quite 9 gy 

from the house in a large Witel 
closure where the dogs could et suis 
exercise between seasons. There e 
fifteen of them, and Teddy immety 
decided that she would make no elon 
remember all the names and pegs 
which the boys proceeded to give by 
great detail. 

“They don’t all belong to us,” ems 
warry. “Some of them are just boards 
Their owners leave them here lj 
round so they will be in good cong 
during the season.” 

The dogs were noisy in their greets 
Airedales, setters and hounds vying ) 
each other as to which could Produce 
most convincing welcome. It wasachs 
ful sound; and listening to them there 
the cool morning sunlight, something 
their animal joy in life entered int 
girl’s veins. She wanted to run wildy 
the hills with her hair streaming. § 
was glad for life and for the shining 
the sun, glad to be with these splenj 
clean, clear-eyed men with never a 
that troublesome, unwelcome rom 
would enter into their companionship 
spoil it. They were all her cousins § 
laughed with joy at the thought, 

Then she remembered what thex 
who had brought her to the Lodge 
told her. One of them was not really 
cousin. Which one? She looked at 
one by one but could come to no decis 
and she dared not ask just yet. Joe 
very obviously the son of Jim Stra 
as for the others, none of them resemi 
her uncle, but they all resembled ¢ 
other—especially Brampton and 
Larry was much bigger, but they hadt 
same blue eyes and fair hair. Perhap 
was Brampton. But Brampton, whik 
did not really resemble his father (if 
Straight was his father), had a cum 
resemblance to Joe. The puzzle was 
exacting; she dismissed it from her mi 

Nothing could have suited her m 
better than the ride which followed 2 
horses were not as bad as the boys ™ 
have had her believe, and she acquit 
herself rather well. She had a nal 
aptitude for all sorts of outdoor sym 
and though she returned to the lm 
rather sore-muscled and tired, she 
happy in the thought that she had 
the admiration of her cousins nt 
by her riding but by the sure way Wm 
she had put two innocent squirrels to 
instantaneous death. 


HEN they returned to the ia 
they found Mr. Straight gone! 
station for the mail. The boys se 
not a bit wearied by their exercise 
suggested tennis for the afternoon, 
their cousin laughingly refused. Shes 
she was going to wash out the curtail 
her room. : 
“The China boy will do it for 
protested Larry. F 
“I can’t think what Dad meant 7@ 
ing you those musty old rooms » 
Jimmy. He received a quick look®y 
proof from Joe, whom he worshift 
a younger brother’s idolatry. But® 
ton burst out with the things 
had wanted to say. é 
“T believe he wanted to discourtg 
about staying,” he declared. “20m 
I think his only aim is to Masse 
dull as possible for us. If he® 
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e’ve all been to throwing the whole 
thing over, he’d be thankful to have you 
here to keep us busy until the season 
_ After that, we'll be too busy to 
jhink for another year, and so we'll stay 
go and on; and by the time were free, 
we'll be so out of touch with the world 
that we can’t live any other life but this— 
so we'll just stay and die here with the 
horses and dogs and fat brutes of men 
who come out here to take life because 
ifs the one thing their money wont per- 
mit them to take in the city. 

The outburst was followed by a pain- 
ful silence. Teddy wanted to ask what 
it meant; and again she thought of the 
man who had driven her to the Lodge, and 
wondered which of the boys was the “odd 
one; but again she wisely refrained from 
ing. Experience with her brothers had 
taught her that if a woman waits long 
enough a man will tell her anything. Men 
love to take women into their confidence, 
in secret, while they publicly aver that all 
women are untrustworthy. Women are 
just the opposite. They always pretend 
fo trust men, but in reality they trust no 
one. In their moments of greatest trust 
and confidence they hold something in 
reserve. 

Conversation at the luncheon-table was 
more or less forced after this, and the 
boys made no protest when Teddy in- 
sisted that she wanted to spend the after- 
noon in her own rooms. In the evening 
Jim Straight returned, bringing a letter 
from Teddy’s mother. It was full of ap- 
prehension for her safety and frequent 
allusions to Adam Crane and how badly 
he felt about her desertion. The girl 
tead it with very little feeling. Middle- 
port was a long way in the background. 


near W 


CHAPTER II 


TEDDY was alone in the house. Jim 
Straight and the boys had gone for 
iride, taking a number of the dogs with 
them for exercise. It was afternoon, and 
the warm sun had penetrated even the 
mnermost recesses of the big hall. In a 
tomer of the big porch an old hammock 
Was swung, and here Teddy ensconced 
“can with : book from the well-filled 
ves, to sleep or read as fate might 
dictate. 4 ' 
Fate dictated sleep, but she was not 
lo enjoy it for long. 
Sorry to or, saeened you; I didn’t 
wow you were sleeping. I thought you 
imight be lonesome, so I came back to zalk 
to you.” 
It was Brampton, looking so contrite 
having disturbed her nap that she could 


Dot forbear saying something to make him 


wen More embarrassed. 

ou shouldn’t have left your fun for 
me. I told you I wanted to be treated 

rest, not entertained.” 
S you'd yey be alone.” 

lurse not,” she relented, “—only 
. don’t like to spoil your ride.” ; 
4 didn’t leave any fun; I’m bored to 
an with it all. Hunting and fishing 


‘ : and horses and books. It sounds 


When you’ve had as much of 
have, it will bore you too.” 
y don’t you leave?” 
mish Dad would let me., This isn’t 
pit’s just a perpetual vacation.” 
time, Brampton had forgotten 








that he had come back to entertain Teddy. 
He was alone with her for the first time; 
and warmed by her sympathy and inter- 
est, he sat down beside her in the ham- 
mock and poured out the story which 
she had known sooner or later would be 
brought to her. 

“Why wont he let you go?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. The only one of us 


who can go is Joe, and he doesn’t seem to | 


care about it. He’s over thirty, you 
know.” 

The girl looked at him in surprise. 

“Of course, you don’t understand. You 
see, Dad is odd. You’ve seen that much 
—living out here away from everyone, 
and not allowing any women to come near. 
I don’t know what charm you used. He 
must have been fond of your mother. 
Anyway, we have always lived here as 
far back as any of us can remember. 
Mother died here, when I was too small 
to know, though Joe remembers her. She 
was beautiful, Joe says, but- Dad hasn’t 
got any pictures. We had more freedom 
when we were children. Dad sent us to 
a private school in San Francisco, and 
then as each of us graduated, he sent us 
away to college. He let us choose any 
place we preferred, but before we went, 
he made us each promise that when we 
were graduated, we’d come back to the 
Lodge, and that we wouldn’t marry or 
leave the Lodge until we were thirty. Joe’s 
thirty-one and could leave if he wanted 
to. That’s what makes me wild some- 
times. I’m afraid that when I am thirty 
I wont have any more pep left than Joe 
has. We’re wasting the best of our lives 
out here. What good did it do to send 
us to school? We'll have forgotten it ail 
before we get a chance to use it.” 

“Why don’t you go away without his 
consent ?” 

“And break my word?” 

“It would be justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances. He has no right to tie you 
down this way.” 

“There’s another reason—perhaps I 
ought not to speak of it even to you: one 
of us isn’t his own.” 

“Which one?” At last the riddle was 
to be solved. 

“We don’t know.” 

“You—don’t—know?” 

“Dad told us that one of us was not 
bis own son. He said he couldn’t tell us 
which one, because to do so would bring, 
disgrace to the memory of some one who 
is dead. And that’s what holds me here. 
If I were sure that I am not the adopted 
son, I would go to-day; but I’m not. 


after he has fed and clothed me all these 
years.” 

“Do you think you are the odd one?” 
Unconsciously she had used the words of 
the man who had brought her to the 
Lodge. 

“Sometimes I feel quite sure of it, but 
then Larry and Jimmy feel the same way 
sometimes. We used to talk about it a 
lot when we first heard, but now we rarely 
mention it: we just think.” 


HEY had been talking almost in whis- 

pers, Jike children telling secrets. 
Then they fell silent for.a few minutes, 
the boy because he had finished his story, 
the girl because there was nothing she 
could say. 


If | 
I am the adopted one, it would be a poor | 
return for his kindness to leave him now, | 
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the maker. 
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Free Style Book and 
§2 cloth samples, It 
is our only sales- 
man. It travels 
by mail and atks no 
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Style Book FREE 


52 Samples 


WE GUARANTEE — if the 
clothes we make for you do not 
fit or please you we will refund 
your moneyand any transporta- 
tion charges you may have paid. 
That's the pledge on which this great tailoring 
business has been built during forty years. That’s , 
why our smart New York tailoring at “<s 
every.price from $15 to $35 is the 
greatest value in America, x 
18, 
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W hether you have ever ordered clothes Jus 
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by mail or not,send for our Style Book ¢ ) 
and 52samples now. The request LF 
places you under no obligations 7g? 4 
and you undoubtedly save ae" ef 
mary dollars, 1 
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me to teach you. 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I 
will send you a test lesson plate, 
collection of drawings showing poss: 
bilities for YOU. TE 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“How?” With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
@ pair in my ears now, but 


b 
are invisible. | would not know I 
had i 
















Price, $5, complete —_is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, comfortable, wages and va hag Any- 
one can adjust it." Over one hundred thousand sold. 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away? 


When you see red blood escaping you know that your vitality 
is escaping with it, and you promptly stop the flow 


Millions of peoplelive 
on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power 
even more serious 
™ than the loss of blood 
—the LOSS of 
NERVE FORCE. 


Wonderful 
Book on the 


Nerves 


*2\ Paul von Boeckmann, the 

* ‘noted Nerve Culturist, has 
{ written a remarkable 

whichexplainstheLaws of 

Nerve Force, and teaches 

Ae oa in the simplest language 

How to Soothe, Calm, 

and Care for the 

Nerves. It is the re- 

sult of over 20 

years’ study of 

nervous people, 

whom heunder- 

@ stands from the 
ground up. 


a 
> ee 





What Readers Sa 
Send us 100 copies to fire to e » If after read- 
our employees. It is the only ing this book es do not 
real efficiency book. agree that it has taught 
the greatest HEALTH 
LES. you have ever 
had, return it, and your 
money will be refunded 
at once. 

A keen and highly-organized 
nervous sj stem is the most pre- 
cious gift of Nature. To be dul? 
nerved means to be dull 
brained, incapable of feeling 
Stopping the leak of nerve and doing the higher things in 
force has cleared my brain. life. erefore care for your 
yell, was half dizzy all | nerves. Send for this hook 


I gained 12 pounds since read- 
ing your book. and I feel so 
energetic. 
My nervous headaches disap- 
pesred as if by magic. I never 
I had nerves. 
SLEEP is now my middle 
name, thanks to the advice in 
your book. It is wonderful. 
Your book did more for me 
for indigestion than two 
courses in aieting. 


A. Nerve Specialist 


says: 
*Y, book wi mu hi 
scientificand profound knowl. | Price of 
edge of the nerves and ner- book is "4 


le. I ecom - 
mending. your book ‘to my only 
- (Coin or stamps.) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 26. 110 West 40th Street, New York City 

















DON’T OVERLOOK—The announce- | 
ment on page 27 of this issue. It con- 
tains news of the deepest interest to you. | 
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wonderful bargains. 
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ro dll for drew and wear. "Select the pair 
not satished in every wa 
will prot complstely ot cuneate stented. 
Don't delay. You can't afford to miss this oppor- 
tunity. Mail coupon today. Better shoes. ——- 
Big Catalog FRE Coupon 
“The Bond Shoe Ma 1101, P.O. Box 654, 
decade ge ud 
Name. 
Se. or Rt. No. City. State. 




















Suddenly Brampton rose and held out 
his hand to her. “Come,” he said. “I 
have no right to bother you with our fam- 
ily troubles. Shall we go for a canoe- 
ride on the river?” 

“Splendid! I didn’t even know there 
was a river or a canoe.” 

“Come and see.” 

The house was built against the side of 
the mountain. To the right of it were 
the stables and kennels. To the left the 
mountain was cut away in a gorge, slop- 
ing down gradually to a tiny thread of a 
silver river. The cut in the mountain was 
far enough away from the house to be 
invisible until one had walked quite a 
distance. 

The two trudged down the slope to the 
boathouse, where the canoe and a dilap- 
idated rowboat were sheltered. ‘ 

“The boat is for purely utilitarian pur- 
poses,” said Brampton. ‘But the canoe 
is all mine. The other fellows think it 
is too tame a diversion, but it is any- 
thing but tame when the river rises and 
fills half the gorge. Sometimes I think 
the river is all that has made my life pos- 
sible. It rises with such a rush and surge 
of power, and then goes down—so im- 
potent for all its show of strength. It 
typifies the uselessness of struggling; so 
I watch it and then go back and hunt and 
fish, and hunt and fish.” 

Teddy was young enough to understand, 
but even so she could not help contrast- 
ing the solemn words with the healthy, 
round young face and the lithe, hopeful 
body; and she found it difficult to restrain 
a smile. 

The sun was slanting far to westward 
when they finally returned to the Lodge. 
Even before they reached the veranda 
they noted signs of unexpected activity, 
not the least of which was the flitting 
back and forth of a strange Chinaman. 

Jim Straight had returned before them. 

“Chase is coming down in advance of 
the season,” he said as they came up, 
“more for his health than for sport, I 
understand; and he is going to bring an- 
other man with him—Thurston. He’s 
been here before, a long time ago. So I 
brought Wang home with me. He may 
as well begin work a month earlier, if the 
season is to begin that way.” 

The words were obviously addressed to 
Brampton, but as he talked, he looked at 
his niece with a worried expression which 
was not lost on the girl. She went on up 
to her room to dress for dinner and think 
over the things Brampton had told her. 

As she was about to come downstairs, 
she was arrested at the landing by hear- 
ing her own name. She paused, not from 
a desire to listen, but rather because she 


-f-was reluctant to walk into a conversation 


of which she was the subject. 

‘“What are you going to do about 
Cousin Teddy when they get here?” It 
was Larry’s voice. 

“She can take care of herself,” said 
Brampton. 

“Of course she can.” Larry’s voice was 
irritable. “But a shooting-lodge full of 
strange men is no place for a girl, espe- 
cially if Chase brings that man Thurston 
down with him. I know his type. A the- 
atrical producer, and has a reputation all 
over two continents as a lady-killer; and 
he’s forever trying to live up to it.” 

“What do you want to do? Send our 
cousin: home?” asked Jimmy’s voice. 
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“Of course not, but now that his 
has been broken, Dad might got gs 
other woman down here, at leas wa 
there are outsiders here.” 

Then there was a pause, and Ted 
could feel her uncle’s eyes though 
could not see them. The chill gf 
glance stole up the staircase and my 
her shiver. Finally he spoke. 

“Theodora came here without jm 
tion. I welcomed her as my sister Ma 
child. She can take things as she gyi 
them, and go or stay as she pleases } 
I shall not make any special arrangemen 
for her. I have thought of what you sy 
but I think your fears are groundl 
Larry. Beyond a certaii amount ofg 
noyance at finding a woman here, I da} 
think the men will mind or notice i 
Besides, she seems to know how to t 
care of herself and keep out of the wy 
I don’t object to her being here, anf 
sha’n’t send her away. If you choo 
play knight-errant and protect her frm 
imaginary dangers, go ahead. It wW 
doubtless amuse you both.” ™ 

Teddy crept back to her own rom 
She had not thought what the coming 
the two strangers might mean to her, i 
now she realized, and the conversationg 
had overheard crystallized in her mindy 
thought that had been there for a numby 
of days. She must leave. When shel 
home, she thought that her one desire ws 
to get away. After the first newnes d 
the Lodge had worn off, she realized thi 
this was not so. She wanted to livei# 
do something independently—to make 
own way in the world. She wanted ij 
go to San Francisco, the city of whi 
she had heard so much on the train com 
ing West, and which blazed in hem 
agination like a dream-city out of a fain 

She would go, but she decide 
not to announce her intention at om 
It would seem too obvious. She wail 
wait until after the arrival of 
strangers. 


N the following night about dime 

time the guests made their amv 
Teddy was in her rooms, for since ov 
hearing the discussion of the previ 
evening, she had tried to efface here 
as much as possible. With a strange cir 
osity she watched their arrival from it 
window. These men who were coll 
were a part of the world of which # 
had dreamed. She watched for themast 
cloistered maiden of olden times 
have watched the arrival of straigm 
knights at her father’s castle. - She ws 
young enough to think of the simile 
their horses drew nearer she saw that thy 
were but sorry knights. Mr. Cha 
knew him instantly—was rotund 4 
florid. It was he whom the doctor 
sent. Indigestion, she thought *) 
little shudder of disgust. Whea 
looked at the “lady-killer,” she laug 
outright—he looked so small and eed 
cant on his horse. But when she 
again, she saw that he was really 
tall, and that his firm-jawed aquiline 
was rather handsome than otherwis 

She waited until the servants 
time to dispose of their luggage 408% 
pare for dinner; then she went d a 
Her entrance was quite triumphe 
all rose, the two strangers Witt Bm 
unconcealed surprise. fs 
“My niece Miss Marsh, 
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: ciaicht simply. He had not prepared 
tint his p a vt we he offered no explanations. 
Bat get ugg tem, and Mr. Chase 


The two men bowed, 
extended a fat hand. : 

“This is indeed a pleasant surprise. 
You are the first woman who has ever 
successfully stormed the gates ol this 
Eveless Eden, and I am mighty glad to 
see the precedent established. I’ve often 


at least 


e, and Teds 
Ss though 
> chill of § 
ase and maw 


ithous invis wanted to bring woman friends down for 
sister Margie the week-end, but never dared. aides 
3 aS she fing “There is no prec edent oe ist _ 
pleases hmm said Mr. Straight. Miss X arsh _ t le 
arrangemend daughter of my favorite sister. She - 
what you sa going to spend the winter, but she is -" 
re groundies the exception that proves my rule of hav- 
mount of sm ing no one but men at the Lodge.” 
1 here, I don “Wont you find it rather dull with no 
or notice ie other women to talk to?” asked Thurston. 
how to The voice was smooth and cool, not 
t of the wala deep for a mans but possessing in it some 
x here, anj ime ‘juality that made it more intensely mas- 
you choose culine than any voice Teddy had ever 
ect her fn heard before. She found it difficult to 
ad. It wig meet the intense gaze of his eyes—deep- 
bs lashed eyes, like a woman’s, making a 


strange contrast to the hard-lined face in 


* OWN rooms d 
he coming ¢ which they were set. ‘ 
in to her, by “No, I don’t fancy I shall be dull. 
aversationd “Perhaps you don’t care for women. : 


“But I do; I like them much better 
than men.” She lied perversely. She 
felt that she was blushing her unbecoming 
dark red, and that Larry ‘was watching 


n her mindy 
for a numb 
When she lel 


ne desire was h 

er. 

te “So do I,” said Chase, and laughed 
d to live-ugm loudly. 

Dae T the table, conversation turned on 


hunting and fishing, recitations of 
past exploits and hopes for the future. 
Teddy said as little as possible, and the 
men made no effort to draw her into their 
talk. Chase had the Chinaman bring 
some wine from his luggage, which he in- 
sisted was an aid to his recovery of per- 
fect health, and the girl saw that they 
would sit long around the dinner-table. 
She excused herself as soon as she con- 


‘ity of whi 
he train coe 
d in her im 
ut of a fai 
it she decidel 
tion at ond 
She wor 
ival of 


bout dimemm Veniently could and went out on_ the 
their arivigm Veranda; then, lured by the beauty of the 
r since onegm evening, for the days were still long, she 
the previas started out for a stroll. As she passed 
offace hers the kennels, one of the dogs began to 
strange Cll bark, and all the others took up the cry. 


The deep baying seemed to reécho from 


val from het omy, 
mam the surrounding hills until the sound en- 


were com , : : 
of which sem Yeloped her in a sort of weird loneliness. 
for them ast She had gone quite a distance when the 
times mi sound died away, and she was startled by 
of strate quick footsteps behind her. 
le. ‘| I knew you had gone this way, because 
. ine el I heard the dogs,” said Larry as he over- 
caw thattifgm ‘0k her on the narrow path. “Where are 

aceite YOU going?” 
rotund i don’t know—just out for a walk.” 
» doctor ia Then follow me, and I’ll show you 
ught with tam S°mething worth while.” 

em . *hey walked on silently in the direc- 

she laude "9" in which Teddy had started. Sud- 
and insigile there was a sharp turn in the path, 
n she look and they faced a steep ascent. Larry was 
really gil tow walking a bit in advance as if to 
aquiline iat the way. He began to climb, lean- 
herwise. ing forward a bit, his shoulders looming 
ints had bal m the half-light. The girl’s shoes were 

and pit Not designed for climbing, and several 


| sue Was near to slipping back. Sev- 
t gm times, too, Larry eave and looked 
at her. She knew that he wanted 
assistance and was afraid to do 
Pretended rut to notice and 


struggled on by herself. Up and up they 
mounted, with aching muscles and breath 
that was beginning to be a bit short, and 
all the time the darkness was closing in, 
making the deeps below them black and 
the heights above deep purple tinging into 
blue at the top. 

Once, gazing back, Teddy’s feet did 
slip on their insecure footing, and she 
would have fallen but for Larry. For a 
swift second he held her in his arms, then 
released her and walked on. All the way 
up the slope, she could feel his arms about 
her, and she was annoyed that this was 
so. Why should her pulse beat faster and 
her heart sing because her boy cousin had 
held her in his arms for a moment? She 
was angry, but she could not stop the 
singing in her heart or the feeling that 
kis arms were still about her. She re- 
doubled her efforts to keep her feet with- 
out assistance. Almost before she realized 
that they were near the end of their jour- 
ney, they had stepped out onto a smooth 
level plateau scarcely a hundred feet 
square, with a lone pine tree in the middle. 

Toward this tree Larry walked, and 
stopping under it, turned and stretched 
out his arms in a sweeping gesture. 


AR out over the undulating lines of 

the lesser hills they could see the 
river like a tiny band of silver winding 
in and out, and farther down, the indis- 
tinct spires and roofs of the village and 
clusters of tiny glowing lights. Off in the 
west a big red moon was riding up the 
sky. 

“I’m glad you didn’t spoil it by trying 
to rhapsodize.” The sound of Larry's 
voice woke her. They had been standing 
with hands clasped like two children. She 
drew her hand away before speaking. 

“Words are rather useless,” she said, 
trying to make her voice sound natural. 
“But I am very glad you brought me 
here.” 

“Tf you're not afraid of catching cold, 
we'll sit down and rest a bit. That was 
a stiff climb.” 

“T seldom catch cold, and besides, there 
isn’t a chance on these dry pine-needles,” 
said Teddy, sitting down at the foot of 
the pine tree as she spoke. Larry fol- 
lowed her example, and then after the 
manner of men, not being content with 
being only moderately. comfortable, he 
sprawled at full length, pillowing his head 
on his arm. 

“What do you think of us all?” 
said. 

“T think you are all very nice; I like 
you tremendously.” 

“How like a woman! Nice is an adjec- 
tive that covers everything.” 

“Well, what do you think about your- 
selves?” 

“T can’t say positively for the others, 
but I imagine that down in their hearts 
they all think as I do, that we are fools 
to stay in this place wasting the best part 
of our youth to please the whim of an old 


he 
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THE DANGEROUS 
AGE! 


MAN at 35 is in a rut or 
on the road to success — 


Which are YOU? 


Successful business men often term 
the ages between 28 and 35 as the 
“Dangerous Age” because many men 
at that age seem to think it is unneces- 
sary to continue training themselves 
to be leaders. 


Junior executives, at the age of 35, whose 
salaries range from $1500 to $3000 are apt to 
think that “the sides of the rut” are too 
steep for them to climb. 


Every business act is based 
on Law 


Every act of business — from a simple 
oral contract on sales and delivery to the 
organization of a big corporation — is based 
on law. It is natural, therefore, that law 
trained men should be in demand by all 
modern, efficient business concerns who base 
a man’s earning capacity upon the degree 
of responsibility he is qualified to assume. 


War has increased the demand 


for Law Trained Men 


Industrial opportunities for business ex- 
ecutives are to be seen on every hand. Law 
trained men are being sought for these posi- 
tions of power and leadership at attractive 
salaries. A large percentage of the Big Cor- 
porations are managed by law trained men. 
That is because such men have the founda- 
tion mentally that allows for safe decision, 
sound promotion work, accurate judgment. 


The Law brought to You 


You can learn law without any interrup- 
tion in your present business. You can begin 
to use your practical knowledge of law from 
the very first day you begin the Course. 

The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has been 
scientifically prepared by eighty recognized 
legal authorities. It is written in a simple, 
understandable way. It gives you in your 
spare hours a thorough, practical grounding 
in the fundamental principles of law, under 
the personal guidance of experienced and 
capable lawyers and law trained businessmen. 


Get further information— Write for 
118-page Free Book 


Our new book, “The Law Trained Man,” 
has an interesting, instructive .message for 
every ambitious man. The man. who thinks 
he is “in a rut”’ will find inspiration and hope 
init. It explains howa law training will ice 
you become more successful in business or 
professional life. Sending for a copy today 
obligates you in no way. Simply mail the 
Coupon below. Blackstone Institute, Dept. 
73, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 





Send “The Law Trained Man,” 118-page book -—- FREE. 





man.” 

“Why don’t you break away?” 

“I can’t; it’s a matter of honor. | 
Brampton told you about our promise; | 
and that isn’t all. If I were sure that 
Jim Straight was not my own father, I'd 
know better what to do. I am almost 
sure he isn’t. I don’t think I would feel 
toward you as I do if you were~really 
my cousin. I love you. I was going to | 


= For Business...[] Adm. to Bar...[ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 73, 608-S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Il. 
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advise you to go back home, but noy 
can’t—I don’t want to lose yoy,” 

For a moment Teddy could ot spe 
Larry was holding both her hands in by 
and looking straight up into her 
She tried to turn away, but her 
| remained fixed on his, and she though g 
the gondolier of her dream. 

“I had already decided to go 
mustn’t talk like that. It int te 
are cousins, you know; and besides yo 
are too young to know. We are bit 
too young. It’s just because Im i 
only woman here.” 

She tried to release her hands as 
spoke, but he held them fast. ; 


- AL i “We are 7 . se 

THC SAAdest — WN Fe oe ison ify al ae 
e bs Bete think > cont . 

Thing z7All7ZzeWorld always, playing my vicle aa 


alone.” 

UT of her life forever—disillusioned. sie tics Sola an 4 
One more home wrecked! And all because he and she ey 7 ore we thie a 
missed the true meaning of the marriage relation. wondered. ‘Sine bad want dain s 
. * ° = ° ” : ve 
Could she have held him? What ts the real secret of married before—since Adam Crane had come iti 
happiness? ; her life. Always she had felt an ayersig 
No nobler, more enlightening answer to that question—no to sentiment of any kind; yet there wy 
surer clew to happiness—no loftier discussion of the sex relation- a strange stirring in her heart, a wam 


ship was ever published than rig in g Fg that she had never 
elt before. She looked out over th 

PERSONAL HELP FOR THE MARRIED hills and at the village lights, and thy 

By PROF. THOS. W. SHANNON, A. M. reminded her of her dreams and of Sw 

and other eminent specialist Francisco, of all the things she wantel 

a, ethics of marriage,|the rules of conduct have. “There is no other book - it bi omnes to do out in the world. She felt a vag 


Special : : 
scussed ina frank, straight-forward manner that —_Jasts, ““Personal Help for ¢ e Married” will be furn- impulse to run away just as she had mm 
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ished—cloth bound, $1.35 net— Morocco grain, $1.90 away from Adam Crane. She freed be 
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marriageable man and woman. _ net. Ten cents additional for postage. 

cunen nalah te beppipssns the: tatlieent “at Write for Table of Contents—free on request. hands and stood up quite suddenly. 
wollen life—for hundreds of thousands of wives— If you have a husband, brother, son, relation or “Don’t 0.” he said “Don’t be 

and nasbene, It po) wees A Legs courts fine fa ee army or navy, send i f= b I ? " 4 bag? ant 

innumerable times an | complete harmo: rt) ice. i t se ? 

out of unbearable misery—it the book you should cou bine well end oor. _— Pere ecause ove y ou. I hadn t intended i 

Any of these books are returnable within five days at full price if not satisfactory to you. tell you, but a night . like this 1S an & 

THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 203, Marietta, Ohio cuse for almost anything. 

: He was standing beside her now, li 

PERSONAL HELP SERIES Personal Help for the Married Personal Help for — arm about her shoulder, and suddenly st 

found herself quite poised and decidel 


By PROF. T. W. SHANNON Personal HelpforMen personal Help for as 
d other eminent authors ingle volumes—cloth bound, $1.35 n orocco grain, $1. 
oes net. Ten cents for postage, For the moment she was an older woma 
speaking to a boy. 


“I’m not angry because you love me, 
it’s because you can’t—that is, you mx 
not. We’re cousins; and besides, I'm tm 


ALVIENE ede, ae plain for you to love.” Her words we 


Each department a Jarge schoo! in not as clear as her thoughts. = she be 
teelf. emic, > , ; 
itself; | Academic, Technical and gan to laugh at her own incoherence 
Theatre and Stock Co. What nonsense!” said Larry. 
York Appearances. ¢ ° : : 4 bea fiful A 
logue, mentioning study desired. can’t be wrong, and you are beautiluh » 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary Greek profile doesn’t constitute beauly. 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York “You must think about your musK, 
° aoe 3 < Taree | not about me. You must go away 
i will enjoy its ; = 2 oe 
 htful 1 | become a great violinist. ; 
E deligh appea! | “T am a great violinist. Playing befor 
A\S.2n addition of ele- fj 2 big audiences wouldn’t make me * 
t refinement to § m be. w i ae, Ce : A oa 
the bath, or as are- f taucts tay auatt 46 aiapte lessens greater. But if that’s what you want, 
. give you free a genuine Hawaiian do that too.” 


freshingwelcomeagent t t 
i j : Ukulele, music, everything—n me ” 
in the sick room, you i o “Not for me—for yourself, Larry. 


will find the delicate ff Howalan mesic. You will love tt pe : 
pungency of this ex- # a, Sen See ee Perhaps if I told Dad that we 
quite toilet water | 1318 W. 34th St. Now York, M. Y. going to be married, he would. tell-me 


institute Music 
Dletely satisfying. | BE AN ARTI truth and clear up all these doubts.: 
“Don’t do that, Larry. I don't wa 


pletely satisfying. 4) 
derful Eau de Co- Y 
wonderfu on univer- fey fr ie Wecanteach you . to marry you. I don’t want to marty 
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found it in darkness. At the foot of the 
stairs Larry bent down and kissed her 
hand, and Teddy ran swiftly up, without 
looking back. She was thinking of how 
man mil 
led a canoe over the Manistee in Mich- 
igan, and wishing vaguely that they were 


less like those of a boy. 


CHAPTER III 


'M going to San Francisco to-mor- 
row, Uncle Jim.” 

Everyone at the table with the excep- 
tion of Larry turned to look at her with 
an expression of surprise or curiosity. 
Teddy thought she detected a look of re- 
lief on her uncle’s face, 
before he spoke. é 

“Shopping, I suppose. 

“No, not shopping. I’m going there to 
live—to get work.” 

“That’s the right idea,” Mr. Chase 
broke in before there was a chance for 
any of the really astonished people around 
the table to speak. ‘Get into business. 
There are big opportunities for women in 
business to-day. But New York’s the 
place. Do you know stenography?” He 
ran on, pleased with the sound of his own 
voice. 

“No, I don’t think I’d like stenogra- 
phy.” She had never given it a thought, 
but the words came as so many of her 
words did, from an inner consciousness 
that was more sure than thought. 

“That’s too bad,” said Mr. 
“Stenography opens so many doors to 
women. Of course, it’s only a start. You 
use your brains. A girl like you has got 
brains. I’ve been watching you, and 
you're not like a lot of these fluffy ruffles 
that have no thought beyond a powder- 
puff anda man. Get a job as a stenogra- 
pher, work up to private secretary, make 
yourself necessary to some man in busi- 
ness. I know one woman who gets ten 
thousand dollars a year. She started at 
twelve dollars a week. Business is the 
thing, Miss Marsh,.and New York is the 
right field.” 

“I don’t think I’d care to be a stenog- 


Chase. 


rapher,” reiterated Teddy. “It doesn’t 
appeal to me.” 
“What do you intend to do?” asked Joe. 


“I don’t know,” confessed Teddy. “I’m 
going to San Francisco and see.” 

“Tf you will permit me to offer a sug- 
gestion,” said Mr. Thurston, who had 
been listening to Chase with a slight smile 
in his eyes, “I think that you are right 
about not going in for business. You have 
the temperament for the stage. A year 
in a dramatic school would tell. Of 
course, the stage is overcrowded. So is 
everything worth while, but there is al- 
Ways room for talent; and as Chase says, 
New York is the place. It is the place 
for everything. If you go to New York, 
you” me up, and I may be able to help 

u 

“You are very kind,” murmured Teddy. 
She was thinking about the fact that she 

't even have money enough to pay 
tailway fare to New York, that the idea 

@ year in a dramatic school was pre- 
Posterous. Who would pay for it? Be- 
sides, she had always regarded stage- 


es those hands of hers had pro- | 


but it was gone | 
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one sees only his own profession. Mr. 
Chase is all for business, and Mr. Thur- 
ston can only see women on the stage, just 
because he is a producer. As for me, I 
don’t care what you go.in for, Teddy. I’m 
glad to see some one young and active 
break away from this God-forsaken hole, 
and whatever you do can’t be worse than 
stagnation. I wish you luck.” 

He raised his coffee-cup with a tragic 
look which sat oddly on his round young 
face, and drank to her in the harmless 
morning cup. 

Teddy looked around the table during 
the silence which fell after this remark. 
Mr. Thurston and Chase simply looked ill 
at ease, as strangers do when family mat- 
ters are referred to in their presence. 
Brampton was looking down at his plate 
trying to hide his pleased smile. Joe 
looked annoyed, and Larry’s face was pale 
and tired. She regarded it for the first 
time that morning. He did not look as'if 
he had slept, and she felt vaguely sorry 
for him. She was even more touched 
with pity for Uncle Jim. His face was set 
and stern, and he tried to pretend that 
he had not caught the significance of 
Jimmy’s words. The morning sunlight 
fell full on him, showing up the white hair 
and outlining every wrinkle on his bronzed 
face. Even his eyes looked older and less 
keen. 

“Of course we will miss you, and I am 
afraid that your mother might not like 
the idea of your going to San Francisco 
alone,” he said. “But you came of your 
own free will, and you can go in the same 
way. If you need money or get into any 
difficulties, I hope you will be sure to let 
me know.” 

“Indeed I will, Uncle Jim, but I wont 
have any trouble. I'll be sure to get some 
sort of work at once. Then I can come 
back here on vacations.” 

She spoke carelessly, not realizing at 
the time just how much of an effort the 
simple words had cost the stern old man 
at. the head of the table. 

She was thinking of the future, eager 
to be gone and really to face life for 
herself. 

“I’m going for a ride after breakfast,” 
said Mr. Thurston. “Perhaps you'd like 
to go with me, and we'll talk over your 
future.” 

She assented rather eagerly. She had 
been wondering what to do with this last 
day and how to avoid another meeting 
alone with Larry. 


. S° you think you prefer San Francisco 
to New York?” he asked as they 
started off on the narrow mountain path. 
“T haven’t money enough to go to New 
York,” she confessed simply. 
He looked intently at her, and for a 
moment she thought he was going to offer 
her money, but he only said: 
“What difference does it make? Now 
or later! One day you will come, and you 
will have the world at your feet. Just 
now you don’t know your power and you 
need a lot of things. Perhaps you'll find 
them in San Francisco.” 
Teddy could feel her dark cheeks flush, 
not so much at his words as at the tone of 
his voice and the expression in his long- 
lashed eyes. Was he making fun of her? 
She was afraid to ask, and afraid to make 
any comment lest he think her lacking in 
understanding. Instead she spurred her 
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horse forward, and the conversajip 


ended in a long gallop. At the end of i 


his mood had changed. 
“You are beautiful,” he said, 


A week earlier she would have been sure | 


he was making fun of her. Now, for. 
fied by the knowledge that Larry Joye 
her, she thought him sincere. He awl 
in her the latent coquetry which is g 

of every woman’s nature, and she chattej 
gayly with him, leading him on tp 
things that would have frightened her g 
few weeks previously. But he contented 
himself with words and looks, and eyes 
she could see that his admiration was half 
amusement and curiosity. 

She spent the afternoon packing be 
few belongings and chatting with the boys 
There was just a moment alone with 
Larry, when she promised to write, and le 
kissed her once very quickly and then 
turned away. 

In the morning the entire household, 
with the exception of Uncle Jim, rok 
down to the little Suisun station with her 
and watched her train until it went out of 
sight across the low marshland and into 
the blue hills. 


AFtse Theodora’s going there wasa 
change in the Lodge, not just the 
natural change that the departure of the 
only woman might be expected to make, 
but something deeper. Larry took to ge 
ing off into the hills by himself and 
stopped playing his violin in the evening. 
Jimmy and Brampton were constantly.te 
gether talking over their discontent and 
leaving Joe and Uncle Jim to entertain the 
guests. At the table the three younger 
boys talked very little—except Jimmy, 
who was constantly making remarks about 
the dullness of the Lodge, wasted youth 
and the general futility of existence, re 
marks which even Joe could not suppress 
with frowns. 


All this James- Straight observed and 


pretended not to observe, going about the 
daily routine of life with the upright 


shoulders of his uncompromising yeats; 


but though his shoulders did not 
there was a tired look in his eyes, ald 
sometimes as he sat before the fire with’ 
book on his knee, after the others had 
retired, he forgot to read and there was# 
pathetic droop to his firm lips. But these 
things were hidden from his sons as fully 
as from the two strangers in the house. 
Once Larry was startled, on coming 
home late from one of his:rambles, to 8 


his father coming out of his wife’s rooms, - 


the ones that had been given over @ 
Teddy. For a moment he felt a flash of 
indignation that his father should have 
entered the place which he regarded # 
belonging to Teddy. Then he remem 
bered that they were his mother’s rooms 
first. But—was she his mother? 
There was revolution in the air; eveny 
one in the Lodge felt it coming, and 
waited. It didn’t come merely because 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Thurston decided @ 
go to San Francisco for a “night” in tow 
though that iacident gave the 0 
nity. It would have come, anyhow. 
“How many of you boys want to cams 
up to San Francisco for a night am 






the bright lights?” asked Mr. Chase, Wille 
ator 


ing ponderously. “Straight wont 

He was young once himself,” he 0 

ued, as no one answered. a 
“What’s the use? It will only 
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this place more unbearable. I for one 
Gon't care if I never leave it.” It was 
Jimmy who spoke, heedless alike of warn- 
ing looks from Joe and of the gathering 


Versation 
end of i 


been su Ma frown on his father’s face. 

W, fort For a moment everyone expected the 
ty love) Molder man to make some reply, but he 
le awoke Mmonly rose from the dinner-table and be- 
is a pan to examine a gun he had had out that 
e chatted Mday and which he complained had not 
n to say MiBbeen properly cleaned. 

ed her “J guess it’s you and me alone, Thur- 


ston,” said Chase, and as none of the boys 
answered, the incident seemed closed. 


HE two men started out directly after 


king her breakfast the next morning, accom- 
the boys Mmpanied by one of the Chinamen, who 
ome with Mewould bring their horses back from the 
e, andhe Mestation to the Lodge. As they passed out 


of sight around a curve of the hills, Jim 
Straight turned to the boys, who were 


ousehold, Mustanding on the veranda with him. 

im, rode “Come inside. I want to talk to you,” 
with her ‘ihe said. 

nt out of All their lives the four boys had been 


accustomed to obeying Jim Straight’s 
pice, As children he had never punished 
them; as young men he had never railed 
In all 


re wasa ‘mat them or quarreled with them. 

just the ‘juout one thing—his desire to keep them at 
re of the mine Lodge with him—he had always been 
to make, uyist and fair. All of the boys loved him; 
ok to go j™mvut deeper than their love was a respect 
self and mich he had never forfeited by any of 


those littlenesses of character which the 





evening, -nbier 
santly.to ‘@apatimacies of home life so often reveal to 
tent and Meenildren in their parents. 
srtain the The boys all followed Jim Straight into 
younger @e house without comment. Each one 
. "Jimmy, t that what his father had to say would 
rks about fare something unusual and unexpected. 
ed youth You boys have been dissatisfied for 
ence, re qupeme time,” he began. “Perhaps your 
suppress qeessatisfaction began long ago, but it is 
ily recently that you have made no 
rved and quevort to conceal it. You have felt that in 
about the ig the life I live, and in asking you to 
. upright t it with me, I am doing you an in- 
g years; qeece; and in spite of your promise to 
rot. bend; you have not refrained from voicing 
yes, bur discontent. Joe, as you know, has 
re witha ‘qrePt his word. He is thirty-one years old 
hers ad free to go if he chooses. I had hoped 
ore was & at he would see the wisdom of staying | 
But these ere, but yesterday he got a letter from 
s as fully je Ollege friend asking him to join him in 
house. Biness in San Francisco. It is that, as 
> coming ith as the discontent of you others, that 
es, to set ope me. It is useless to think 
5 rooms, je an can profit by the experience | 
over to fe Mother, Thad hoped xa save ce fond 
. flash of world and from—women. ‘But you 
uld have € chosen otherwise. I need not tell 
arded #& (mt that you have been unsportsmanlike. | 
remem e Settleman keeps his word as he pays his 


’s rooms eS, Without grumbling. 


: No, don’t protest !”"—as he saw Jimmy 





1; every tise from his chair. “We're speakin 
ind Larry Tn g a d . 
- because Boing to free you—let you go out 
ecided to a ne, you choose, let you Laer into 
in town, a iness and a rottener society, let 
opportt — whatever chimera of success 
ow. . YOu desire, let you suffer as I 
to come nated. 

it among Mui—=go out, I say. Win your tin 


ut I warn you the time wil 
When you will be glad to come Mer 
3 test. I would have saved you— 
Would have saved you.” 
out his arms with a despair- 
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ing gesture, and turning swiftly, stumbled 
up the stairs toward his wife’s room. 

Before he was out of sight they were 
all on their feet talking excitedly. 

“Are you really going?” asked Jimmy. 
His tone was half reproachful. It was 
Joe’s example as much as their promise 
that had kept the younger boys at the 
Lodge. 

“Yes, I’m going. I wouldn’t have 
thought of it myself, but Carleton—you 
remember Carleton, Jimmy; he was a 
senior during your freshman year at fhe 
University—wrote and asked me to go in 
with him in a sporting-goods store in San 
Francisco. He thinks that my acquaint- 
ance with sportsmen and my knowledge of 
guns will be valuable. It sounds like a 
good offer, and now that Father has ex- 
pressed his opinion, I am going to accept. 
Perhaps Carleton would be willing to let 
you in too, Jimmy.” 

“Do you think he would?” cried Jimmy. 
“It’s corking of you to think of it, Joe. 
I’m sorry I’ve been peevish the last few 
weeks. But how can we go into business 
without money?” he added with damp- 
ened enthusiasm. 

“T don’t think Dad intends to let us go 
without money,” said Joe. “Wait until 
he calms down, and we'll see.” 

“TI didn’t know he was feeling so badly 
about our attitude,” said Brampton, “or I 
wouldn’t have acted quite as I have. I 
guess we’ve all been a bit raw. I wonder 
what he meant by winning tin crowns?” 

Larry answered him—quoting: 


You say there are so many crowns to 
win, 
While you lie sunken in your sleepy sin. 
Show me a crown of gold, and big 
enough, 
And I will wear it; all these are of tin. 


“T guess that’s what he meant,” added 
Larry. “It’s made me uncomfortable. 
I’m going to clear out before he comes 
downstairs. I don’t want to meet him for 
a few hours.” 

He walked out, and the others fol- 
lowed him, none of them quite knowing 
what to do, but all sharing Larry’s disin- 
clination to meet their father just then. 

“Larry’s problem is easy,” said Jimmy; 
“he has his music. But what the deuce 
will you do, Brampton?” 

“I don’t know. There must be some 
place in the world where I can make my- 
self useful. One thing is sure: it wont be 
a sporting-goods store. I want to get as 
far away from guns and dogs and hunt- 
ing as possible.” 

That evening when the boys came in to 
dinner, Jim Straight was not present, but 
he had left a letter with the Chinaman for 
Joe. It said simply that he had gone to 
San Francisco and would be back the fol- 
lowing night, bringing with him the sum 
of two thousand dollars, all he could 
spare, to be divided equally among the 
boys. “The sooner you go, the better,” the 
letter ended. 


CHAPTER IV 


T= sun was shining down on Market 
Street with a clear brilliance out of 
a sky of June blue, flecked with dots of 
soft white cloud. The street-corners were 
bright spots of color where flowers—vio- 
lets, daffodils and Chinese lilies—were on 


sale. Teddy Marsh noted all these things 
as she stepped out on the street from the 
doorway ot a cheap restaurant. She noted 
them, and she drew her thin coat closer 
about her shoulders, for San Francisco 
sunshine does not mean warm weather. 

“How can the sky look like that, how 
can the sun shine so, when it is so cold?” 
she thought as she hurried up the street. 
She looked longingly at the flowers but 
passed on. In her pocket was an envelop 
containing three dollars—two days’ wages 
from the restaurant where she had been 
working. She had been discharged that 
morning, and she was glad. She had 
known when she went there that she would 
break dishes, but two weeks of job-hunting 
in San Francisco had reduced her money- 
store to nothing, and she had been forced 
to take any work that offered in order to 
pay her room-rent in the little bedroom 
on La Noyedes Street. 

She had hoped to last a week in the 
restaurant, but she had only lasted two 
days. Well, what of it? Starvation was 
better than drudgery, and she felt a new 
buoyancy in her feet, a new sense of 
freedom, a recklessness that she had never 
known before. Suddenly, with a quick, 
impulsive movement, she stopped in front 
of one of the innumerable flower-stalls and 
bought a big bunch of violets. They were 
only fifteen cents. Her room-rent was 
due that night, and it was four dollars. 
As she did not have money enough to pay 
it in any event, why not enjoy the violets? 

She walked the entire distance to her 
lodging-place, walked quickly up two 
flights of stairs to her tiny room and sat 
down. In the atmosphere of her little bed- 
room the spirit of exhilaration left her, 
and she found herself face to face with 
the realities of existence. She had been 
in San Francisco almost three weeks now. 
After the first week she had not written 
to Larry or even to her people in Michi- 
gan. There was nothing she could say— 
nothing she dared tell them. Too proud 
to lie, she kept silent. 


(v= in one corner of the room lay a 
two-day-old newspaper. She rose and 
picked it up and began to read mechan- 
ically. Suddenly out of the mass of old 
news she caught the word “swimming” 
and began to read in earnest. It was an 
account of how two expert swimmers had 
made an attempt to swim around Seal 
Rock. It told how spectators had watched 
from the windows of Cliff House. The 
swimmers had not succeeded. One of the 
men had been dashed against the rock and 
severely injured before he and his com- 
panion were rescued. She smiled a bit 
scornfully. “I could swim around it,” 
she thought. “I know I could.” Then 
her face fell again. Of what use to swim 
around Seal Rock? What she wanted— 
what she must have—was a regular job, 
with a distinct and definite salary at- 
tached thereto. If a girl could make a 
living at swimming or shooting ducks, she 
would have been a great success in the 
business world. But what people seemed 
to want was business training or the abil- 
ity to carry dishes without spilling half 
of them. 

She read the article again for the sheer 
pleasure of reading about swimming. In 
her first week in San Francisco she had 
gone to see the Presidio, had been to the 
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beach, watched the gay Crowds going 
the Cliff House for luncheg 

the indescribable lure of the Pacific 
cold waves creep up the sand and 
back again, constantly calling to they 
of every wanderer to come out ayj 
to penetrate the mysteries of the jm 
or to pause in the Lotus Land of 
or Samoa and forget the westem 
of work and worry. In imaginatigy 
saw the swimmers step out into they 
blue surf, saw them float out on the 
of a great wave and watched their g 
white arms appear and disappear jp 
turbulent water. She saw the wat 
from the Cliff House windows, hej 
breath with them as they watche 
swimmers drawn nearer and nearer ig} 
cold brown rock rising sheer out off 
surf. 

Then her big idea came: People ji 
to watch such things. She knew sheg 
swim around Seal Rock; and the may 
of Cliff House would pay her to doit, @ 
would swim around at luncheon tim 
Saturday or Sunday, as he pleased, § 
would see him that afternoon. 

In a moment she was on her fed 
looking to her toilet—she must mag 
good impression. She brushed hers 
very carefully, rearranged her hair, 5 
dered her face, pinned on the bund 
violets she had bought that noon, wry 
up the boyish bathing-suit which she 
brought with her and was on her way. 


Ge arrived at an opportune mont 
Luncheon was almost over, and Ig 
Liebler, the manager of Cliff House, 
at leisure. 

“Vou are the manager of Cliff How 
she asked. 

‘“‘What can I do for you?” Hisma 
was not quite so brusque as he had 
intended. 

“T want to swim around Seal Rod’ 

“All right—swim around it; I dont 
Seal Rock.” 

“T know—don’t you understand? 
want to doit for you, as an extill 
for your guests, at luncheon-time, 
Saturday or Sunday—any day you 9 

“Oh, you are a professional?” 

“No, I’ve never done it before, bt 
can do it. It’s easy. I’ve been switt 
all my life, and I know I can doit” 

“Two men nearly killed themselvesa 
ing to do it last week,” said Mr. 
“and I don’t believe a little girl imey 
can turn the trick. Ever been swil 
in the Bay? It’s darn cold water, if 
one should ask you; and besides, I 
afford to advertise anything thats¢ 
to be a flivver.” 

“I'll show you,” said Teddy @ 
“T’ll swim around first for you 9° 
you'll be sure I can do it. T'll com 
time you say.” 


“Can you be here at ten o’clock in! 


morning?” asked Liebler. 

“T'll be here,” said Teddy; ands 
halfway down the steps from Cliff 
before she realized that neither se 
Mr. Liebler had said anything abot 
she was to be paid for her stun 

Next morning Theodora fo 
cult to wait until the hour of f 
ment; and it was not quite te 
when she entered Cliff House #85 
confidently for Mr. Liebler. 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” 
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; Mage, 
ed her; “you're going to swim around 
the Rock. You brought your bathing- 
. Daas guit? You can put it on in there,”—in- 
> Pacific, dicating the women’s cloak-room. “No 
sand and one comes in at this hour.” 
ng to teal “Teddy disappeared behind the door in- 
ae dicated. She disrobed and put on her 
Of the hathing-suit with trembling fingers. Her 
and of Hy reflection in the mirror gave her confi- 
Western y dence. She was good to look at, from her 
magination high-arched feet and slim ankles to her 
it nto the frm breast and round brown throat. 
ut on thea Even as she frankly admired herself, how- 
ed their g ever, she felt embarrassed at the thought 
Sapear a of stepping out for the inspection of Mr. 
Fe WaGG tiebler. A crowd of people would not 
ows, be have embarrassed her at all, but one man 
y, Wate —it was like appearing on the beach at 
d nearer tf ten o'clock in the morning in evening 
ee dress. Finally she gave a last pat to her 
i scarlet cap, the only touch of color about 
: People i her black suit, and passed out. 


WAS goings 
neon i 


eye “Right this way, Miss—er—” 

. he bit “Miss Marsh—Teddy Marsh,” she sup- 
; plied. 

‘= rp “We'll send a boat out after you,” he 
hag said as he hurried ahead of her toward the 


~~ bay side of Cliff House. “I hope you're 


e: her fee not nervous; there really isn’t any danger, 
| rere and if you can get away with it, we'll have 
¥ tae "Wm the stunt a week from Sunday. That'll 
th bun give us plenty of time to advertise.” 
, ewe : They had passed out of the rear door 
which le and were standing on the Cliff, which rises 
be: he sheer out of the water of the Bay. Teddy 
on het Wi could look out across the water at the 
rtune Sa great, slow blue waves fringed with white. 
an There were sea-gulls and bits of white 
We Hoe sail, and the sun was shining with dazzling 
I HOU; "SE brilliance; but she was keenly conscious 
£ Cliff Hood in her thin attire that the wind was de- 
"a cidedly sharp and cold. Directly beneath 
>” His ma her, Seal Rock appeared, cold and brown, 
ub the water assailing it from every side in 


what — ao futile effort to sub- 
sie Merge it. half-fear gripped Teddy’s 
Pe bee: heart. She had never been swimming in 
’ Waves like that; she had never even been 
swimming in salt water before; but of the 
significance of this last fact she was bliss- 
fully ignorant. 
“Mike! Mike, bring out the boat.” 
Mr. Liebler was calling to some one down 
on the beach, through his cupped hands. 


PRESENTLY Mike appeared and went 

out on the little dock that nestles so 
close under the cliff that hundreds of peo- 
ple familiar with Cliff House have never 
seen it. On the end of this dock is a 


understand? 
s an exhibil 
heon-time, 
day you Sf. 
onal?” 

t before, bi 
been switlt 
can do it.” 
themselves! 
aid Mr. Litt 
le girl likey 



























been SWIM boathouse, and here Liebler ke 

» a pt a small 
i Towboat which could be handled by one 
ne tiatil man—providing that man had muscles like 
g $ and was accustomed to the water. 
Teddy of Some steps led down the face of the 


uit from the hotel to th ll dock 
or you s0# ieble : e —_ ock. 
T'll come tf Semmes cautiously down; Teddy 


At the dock Mike awaited their coming. 
















‘clock int me 
n o'clock i: it, movies?” he asked. 

0, Miss Marsh is going to swim 
ye Woh Seal Rock.” = © 
wither k looked at her and whistled softly. 
ning about "IE die” he folks chooses peculiar ways to 
ie 1 og Are you goin’ to dive in 
a Bet beaten up on the cliff, or do 


you prefer to be rowed out away from 
at ae get knocked to pieces against 
Cut the comedy, Mike,” said Liebler 

ay. “Miss Marsh is an expert 


of her a 
ite ten 
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When our boys go shopping in Europe 
éé 99 American 

A. B. A. pe. . Cheques 
The Travelers’ Cheques of the American 
Bankers Association, which can be obtained 
at the principal banks th »sughout the United 
States and Canada in ¢ minations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100,can_ - used in any country 
where military plans may take our fighting men. 
These cheques are accepted internationally for 
payment of goods and services and do not 
have to be converted into the coin or currency 
of any foreign country. They save the stranger 
in a strange land from the fees of money chang- 
ers and from delays and other annoyances. 
Army and Navy Officers are supplying themselves with 
these cheques as a matter of course; those who have 
the comfort of the rank and file at heart will see that 


they also are provided with this handiest, safest “travel 
money:” 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, for information 






























































which you can’t answer? 







sulting our conveniently indexed booklet. 


Send for Booklet H-71° 
—**Your Liberty Bond”’ 
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Your Wife Will Know 


Get a new pair of Boston Garters and ask 
your wife to examine them. She will recog- 
nize the superior grade of materials used — 
she will appreciate the careful, painstaking 
workmanship and will understand why it is 
that ‘* Bostons’’ wear so long. 


Sold Everywhere, 25c., 35c., 50c. 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, 

Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, 
New Haven, Conn. 
























GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 











“Your Liberty Bond” 


How many times do you find questions coming 
up in your mind concerning Liberty Loan bonds 


You can easily and quickly learn almost any 
fact concerning Liberty Loan procedure by con- 
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swimmer, and she isn’t going to get 
knocked to pieces. That’s what you're 
here to prevent.” He paused and looked 
around at Teddy and then out at the 
tumbling water. 

“By the way, just how do you intend 
to get in? I don’t believe that it’s safe 
to dive from here.” 

“There’s only one way it can be done,” 
said Mike, observing that Teddy herself 
was undecided. “The young lady can get 
into the boat, and I'll row her out about 
thirty yards to one side of the rock. Then 
she can dive from the boat and swim 
around the rock and back to the boat 
again.” 

“That means that you can’t watch her 
all the way,” objected Liebler. 

“No, but you can; if you stand here 
and give me the signal if anything goes 
wrong, I can pick her up before she 
drowns.” 

“That’s all right; nothing will go wrong. 
Why, it can’t be more than a quarter of a 
mile around, even if I swim a good dis- 
tance away from the rock. But of course 
I mustn’t swim too far away. That would 
take all the danger out of it,” said Teddy 
cheerfully. 

Mike had put out the boat, and Teddy 
was climbing into it as she spoke. There 
was nothing repellent in the water. Its 
cool blue and white was inviting, and 
Teddy dipped a curious hand over the 
side to test its temperature. 

“Tt’s cold enough,” said Mike. “How 
long have you been swimming in the 
Bay?” 

They were out of Mr. Liebler’s hearing 
by this time, and the girl answered quite 
truthfully: 

“T’ve never been in the Bay before. 
This will be the first time.” 

“You certainly got your nerve,’ was 
all Mike commented as he pulled at the 
oars. 

“This’ll be about right; I can’t bring 
the boat much closer to the rock. Be 
careful, and don’t let the waves carry you 
too near.” 


FoR a moment Teddy poised herself, 
and then went over the side. To 
Liebler, watching on the dock, she looked 
like a child. “We'll have to get a dif- 
ferent bathing-suit,” was his mental com- 
ment. “Black is too dull; something in 
red—” Then he stopped thinking of any- 
thing but the black spot in the waves, 
the flame of the red cap and the occa- 
sional flash of an arm. 

When Teddy Marsh recovered from the 
shock of the cold water, actually about 
six seconds after she was immersed in it, 
she realized that swimming in San Fran- 
cisco Bay and swimming in Lake Huron 
were very different things. Cradled in a 
deep trough of the blue water, she would 
watch a great mountain capped with white 
rolling toward her, and then in another 
second she would be lifted on its crest 
and down again. She was conscious of 
surprise that the water lifted her instead 
of rolling over her as she had at first 
feared. For scveral minutes she could get 
no definite idea of direction, seeing noth- 
ing but the great waves immediately 
around her. Then she caught the trick of 
viewing her surroundings from the top of 
each wave as she mounted it, and in that 
way steering her course. 


The exercise soon drove the cold from 
her body, and she was cognizant of the 
fact that she was making progress and 
had left Mike and the boat far behind. 
Then the inevitable happened. Teddy 
had never been in salt water before, and 
she was accustomed to swimming much 
of the time with her lips parted. She had 
got around to the ocean side of the rock 
and was beginning to curve back toward 
shore when a big wave broke just as she 
was mounting its crest. The spray com- 
pletely covered her for a moment, and she 
swallowed a great mouthful of the bitter 
water. It was her first taste of the sea; 
and the ensuing nausea was the most ter- 
rible thing she had ever experienced. She 
lost ail sense of direction, all sense of 
everything except the fear that she was 
sinking. She no longer swam—she floun- 
dered, waving her arms excitedly and ex- 
pending half her energy uselessly. She 
no longer looked about her from the crests 
of the waves; she had no clear thought of 
the present. Instead she thought of Polly 
and Rosalie, of her mother, of Uncle Jim, 
Larry and the others at the Lodge; and 
at the same time her whole being was con- 
centrated in a desperate,effort to keep her 
head above water. “The waves seemed to 
have taken on new shapes of menace. 
They were no longer blue, but a dark, 
threatening green, suggestive of sea-mon- 
sters. 

All this occupied but a few minutes of 
actual time. Suddenly she was brought 
back to her senses by a new danger, so 
much more real than the fancied peril 
that had caused her panic that she was 
cnce more cool-headed and capable of rea- 
soning action. From the top of a wave 
she saw that she had allowed herself to 
be drawn within a very few feet of the 
rock. A single brown seal lying lazily 
on a ledge blinked at her in the sunshine. 
She was close enough to see the expres- 
sion of its eyes, and they seemed to be 
laughing at her. 


HEODORA realized that every stroke 

counted now, and that she must put 
every ounce of her strength into each one 
ii she was to avert being dashed against 
the rock. The sickness of the salt water 
was still on her, and her muscles were 
beginning to ache. From the crest of each 
wave she measured the distance from her- 
self to the rock, or rather to the seal, for 
in some weird way she fancied that it was 
the harmless animal and not the rock or 
the sea that threatened her. Inch by inch 
she gained in distance, and just as she 
decided that she was far enough away 
to be out of danger and to continue her 
course around, she heard a shout. 

It was Mike. Liebler had seen her dan- 
ger and had signaled him. He had fol- 
lowed her and was now offering assist- 
ance. Summoning all her strength, she 
shook her head and smiled her refusal of 
aid. It was comforting to know that she 
was safe, but it was more comforting to 
know that she would finish the swim with- 
out help. All the way around through the 
treacherous water between the rock and 
shore the boat followed her, and she fin- 
ished by swimming up to the tiny dock, 
where Liebler was waiting with a friendly 
hand outstretched. Even yet her task 
was not finished, for she feared that if 
he guessed how near she was to complete 
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exhaustion he would not let her make j 
swim again, and she compelled hersit 
stand up straight and firm. She did jg 
an injustice in this, for he Bazed at bye 
with unqualified admiration. 

“Great! Wonderful! Do you think yy 
can do it again?” : 

“Of course. The second swim wil} 
easier. 

“I mean that stunt of swimming ch 
to the rock. Can you repeat it? It wy 
wonderful.” 

“Oh, that!” She was beginning tom 
derstand. “I think I can do it aging 
you like it,” she answered. 

“Sure; that’s the best part of it, Ng 
to actually seeing some one killed, ang 
dience likes to see a stunt actor comeg 
close to death as possible and thy 
escape. Everyone will think that yug 
going to be dashed against the rocks, a 
then you'll fool ’em. But you'd betg 
get into your clothes,” he added, notig 
that she was shivering. 


= walk back to the dressing-tom 
was made in a daze, and once ins 
its sheltering doors, Teddy gave way 
her seasickness and then fainted %& 
could not have been long unconscious, fg 
when she finally did rise from the for 
where she had fallen, and succeeded 
dressing and going out, she found ht 
Liebler waiting for her, seemingly m 
ware that she had been overlong in drew 
ing. 

“How do you feel now?” he asked. 

“All right—just a bit tired, but these 
ond time will be easier.” 

“Now about compensation? How mt 
do you expect me to pay for this stunt?” 

“T don’t know. You see, I’ve new 
done anything like that for money 
fore.” 

“T’'ll give you one hundred dolls, 
said Liebler. “If you had a reputation! 
would give more, but no one has ef 
heard of you, and it'll take a lot d# 
vertising to put it across. I'll see if 
papers to-day, and we'll have the exh 
tion next Sunday at one o'clock. Om 
those people who lunch here can willl 
from Cliff House and I may make a 
on it: Have you got some phot 
taken in your bathing-suit?” 

“No,” confessed Teddy. 

“Then get some to-day.” 

“T—T can’t. I—” 

“Broke, eh?” 

She nodded. : 

“Then I suppose I’ll have to givey® 
some money. I trust you not t 
down. You've got to have a dilier 
bathing-suit, too—something more shoW 
Get a red one. I'll give you twenlyam 
dollars. Get a new swimming-sut ® 
some photographs and have them in 
up right away. Bring them in to-mon™ 
if you can. We can’t advertise Ws 
pictures. I’ll deduct the twenty-five fs 
your pay.” q 

“You are very good,” said TM 
scarcely realizing what was happelllt 
her. “I'll make good.” te 

All the way back to her room! 
heart of Teddy Marsh was Pe 
high with the happiness of victory % 
was in that enviable state Wake & 
always described to herself as 
blackbirds singing in my heart.” 
wing blackbirds continued to simg 
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next week, even after she had looked at | 
pictures of herself in the Bulletin and 

Chronicle, accompanied by advance stories | 
about her exhibition swim. She longed to 
write home and to the Lodge, but she was 
determined to wait until it was all over. 
It was one thing to say, “I am going to 
swim around Seal Rock,” and another to 
say, “I swam around Seal Rock yesterday 
and got paid one hundred dollars for 


doing it. 


HEN the great day finally did arrive, 
W Teddy was surprised at the calmness 
with which she greeted it. It seemed as if | 
all the excitement and enthusiasm had 
gone out of her in the try-out. The real 
swim was a sort of anticlimax. Not so with 
Mr. Liebler. He greeted her with the 
utmost enthusiasm when she arrived at 
Cliff House. Already the luncheon- 
guests had begun to arrive, and he knew 
that they would stay all afternoon, dancing 
and spending money. 

When the boat had reached just the 
right point opposite the rock, she poised 
herself lightly for a moment on the side 
and turned to wave her hand and throw 
a kiss toward Cliff House, following out | 
instructions given her by Mr. Liebler—a 
proceeding which made her feel very silly 
indeed, and very glad to plunge herself a 
second later into the cold blue water of | 
the Bay. Her audience was too far away | 
either to thrill or frighten her, and she 
set about her swim in a most businesslike 
manner, starting out with the long, grace- 
ful English side-stroke, which she had 
found to be least tiring. 

When she came to the place where she 
was supposed to be drawn dangerously 
near the rock, her nerve failed her a bit 
and she was half inclined to wish she had 
never volunteered to make the swim. 
Then the thought of the newspaper stories 
and of her obligation to Mr. Liebler, and 
the remembrance of the kitchen odors of 
the restaurant in which she had worked 
for three days—all these came to her; 
and instead of being drawn toward the 
tock, she almost charged it, stopping her- 
self just in time to work back to the safe 
course which she had originally marked 
out for herself. 

That the watchers saw and appreciated 
what she had done was evidenced by the 
shouts that came to her across the water, 
laking every bit of weariness from her 
limbs and sending her through the last 
few yards of her swim with a great burst 
of speed as surprising to herself as it was 
gratifying to Mr. Liebler. Mike’s great 
paw reached out and grasped her hand, 
and in another instant she was shivering 
ag and on her way back to Cliff 





Hundreds of people were trying to 
fowd onto the tiny dock to catch a 
pse of her as she came in, just a mass 
faces swimming rather dizzily in the 
sunshine. Liebler was there to 
lake her hand, and with him another man 
mihe introduced but whose name and 
bean did not penetrate Teddy’s weary 
atthe moment. It was only after- 
my When she had dressed and found 
and Mr. Liebler waiting for her, 
femembered the name Bromley 
Something that had been said about 
Pictures 
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Its so very easy to Reep 
your floors beautiful 


—when you follow this simple, 
inexpensive method 


O matter what kind of 
floors you have — hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished or 
shellaced or painted—you can 
keep them beautiful with sur- 
prisingly little effort—at a cost 
of only a few cents a month. 


A light film of Old English 
Wax is applied to the floor by 
hand with a soft cloth, or by the 
new Waxerand Polisher shown 
below. This, when polished, 
forms a hard, brilliant, wear-re- 
sisting finish—a finish that lasts. 
All that is necessary to keep it 
smooth and lustrous is the reg- 
ulardusting yougiveyourfloors 
and an occasional “touching 
up” with fresh wax at spots 
where the wear is heaviest. 


Hot water or grease, heel 
marks or scratches, the rough 
knocks of children can’t get 
through the hard finish of Old 
English Wax. Geta can today. 


Old English 


Wax ; 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ expe- 
rience. Tells the most satisfactory and economical 


way to care for 


Hardwood floors 
Softwood floors 
Furniture 
Woodwork 
Linoleum 


Table Tops 
Pianos 

Victrolas 
Automobile Finish 


How to clean your floors 


OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, 
brightens and protects floors against wear. 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1712 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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lishes, 
? ill not 
remove wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long. 








Something new! 


Old English Floor Waxer 
and Polisher 


Here is an entirely new device (see 
large illustration above) that makes 
polishing of floors as easy as dusting 
with a mop. Requires only one-half 
as much wax, only one-third of time, 
gives more uniform results. Folder 
with our free book. 

Special introductory offer 
The price complete is $3. To intro- 
duce it quickly we are giving with it 
for a limited time, one pound of Old 
English Wax free. For sale by paint, 
hardware, drug, Spy ey de- 
partment stores. If your dealer'hasn’t 
it, we will supply you direct. Prepaid 
east of the Rockies. 
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said Mr. Bromley. “That swim should 
have given you a pretty fair appetite.” 

Teddy looked inquiringly at Mr. Lieb- 
ler. 

“Yes, come in and eat with us,” said 
he. “Mr. Bromley has a proposition to 
make to you, and I may decide that you 
owe me a commission for getting you a 
good job, instead of my owing money to 
you.” 


R.BROMLEY was a tall, broad-shoul- 

dered man with a shock of white hair 
combed straight back from his forehead. 
He was very distinguished-looking, Teddy 
thought, and very much a man of the 
world. In the latter assumption she was 
right. Thornton Bromley was a man who 
had made and lost more fortunes than 
most men dream of. He had made them 
through selling stock in enterprises that 
sounded very wonderful and very substan- 
tial too, backed by his white hair and im- 
posing presence, but they had always left 
their investors richer only in experience, 
and Mr. Thornton Bromley still at large. 
His last and most surprising venture was 
the Golden Gate Motion Picture Produc- 
ing Company. 

At first he had intended nothing more 
complicated than the simple selling of 
stock; but to sell stock he found it neces- 
sary to use the names of big motion-pic- 
ture stars and scenario-writers who were 
supposed to work for him. This involved 
the making of contracts with these people 
and even the expenditure of some real 
money. Then one day a rival producer, 
seeing the progress of the Golden Gate 
Motion Picture Producing Company, 
called upon him and asked him to com- 
bine forces, and he suddenly discovered 
himself an honest business man. 

Bromley had two pet vanities: one 
was his business ability and the other 
was his charm for women, which he 
imagined to be very great indeed. It was 
the latter quality which was in the ascend- 
ant as he smiled across the table at Teddy 
Marsh. Teddy was drinking her first 
cocktail. Half of it had already gone 
down, despite the fact that she found the 
taste not altogether agreeable. As a re- 
sult, a pleasant, tingling warmth was be- 
ginning to steal through her chilled veins 
and into her head came a drowsy diz- 
ziness. 

“Here’s my proposition, Miss Marsh,” 
Mr. Bromley was saying. “We need a girl 
like you in our company—some one with 
a good figger and a lot of nerve. You 
might not work more than three hours a 
week, or you might work every day. The 
main idea is to have you there when we 
need you, to dive off the side of a ship 
or get caught by a man-eating tiger or 
make a sixty-foot leap off a cliff on horse- 
back or any one of the little things that 
the high-priced stars are afraid to do.” 

“T thought all motion-picture actresses 
were very brave and daring,” said Teddy. 

“Did you? Well, you ought to hear 
them kick when I ask one of them to get 
her feet wet. Their idea of a country girl 
is a Watteau shepherdess, and they’d all 
like to play Bertha the Poor Sewing-girl 
in evening dress. They want all of the 
glory and none of the work.” 

“And you want me to have all of the 
work and none of the glory?” 

“Something like that,” said Mr. Brom- 


ley. “But you’ve got to consider that 
you'll be well paid and have only a few 
hours’ work. You wont have to be wait- 
ing around the studio all day. Later if 
you show talent you may develop into 
parts. Besides, just on what I’ve seen to- 
day, I’m willing to give you a year’s con- 
tract.” 

Somehow through the glow and glamour 
and pink haze of- the miracle, Teddy 
caught the eyes of Mr. Liebler,—round, 
shrewd, kindly eyes, they were—and there 
was a warning in them. ~ She was almost 
sure that she saw a just perceptible shake 
of the head. 

“Don’t you think it would be unwise to 
make a year’s contract until you’ve tried 
me out?” she asked. 

“That isn’t necessary. You don’t have 
to act. All you need is nerve, and I know 
you've got that. I’ll make a contract with 
you at forty dollars a week for a year. 
You wont actually be working more than 
half the time, and you'll be paid all the 
time. That’s a pretty generous offer—eh, 
Liebler?” 

None of the girls in Middleport ever 
earned more than ten dollars a week; 
Teddy had heard of girls who went to 
Chicago and earned twenty-five dollars, 
but beyond that, her ideas of salary did 
not go. Under normal circumstances she 
would have accepted the offer with un- 
concealed enthusiasm, but just now, after 
her successful swim, with seventy-five dol- 
lars in real money in her pocket, under 
the magic influence of food and drink as 
unfamiliar as Mars, she was not herself. 
She was the heroine of a story, and she 
must act the part assigned to her. She 
often wondered, afterward, where she got 
the inspiration for her answer. 

“T don’t want to sign a contract for a 
year,” she said, “but I'll sign one for six 
months at fifty dollars a week.” 

Bromley looked as surprised as if he 
had just heard a six-weeks-old infant quot- 
ing Ibsen; then he laughed. 

“She’s got temperament, Liebler. [I'll 
bet she can act, if we give her a chance.” 

Mentally, however, he was figuring out 
how he could crowd into that six months 
all the stunts he would need in films for 
the next two years—realizing that if she 
was a success, rival companies would make 
her tempting offers. 

“All right, little girl,” was what he said, 
none the less. “I'll give you what you 
want. We’ll go over to the studio right 
after lunch and fix it up.” 

“You’ve made a good bargain for a be- 
ginner,” said Liebler, as they waited for 
Bromley to get his hat and stick. 

“T owe it all to you, Mr. Liebler,” said 
Teddy impulsively. “Do you really want 
a commission?” 

“Certainly not! But I’m glad you give 
me some credit. It shows that you’re not 
like the average girl. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand would be 
sure it was the peerless beauty of their 
Annette Kellermann figures that turned 
the trick.” 

Teddy’s wonderful dream continued in 
Bromley’s office, where. she signed a con- 
tract to give her services exclusively to 
the Golden Gate Motion Picture: Produc- 
ing Company for the next six months. 

Then she went back to her little room 
to write all the letters that she had not 
dared to write during.the last three weeks. 
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There was a long one to her mother a 
two to the Lodge for Larry and Uncle jy 


A FEW days later she got a letter fn: 
Jim Straight, inclosing her letter 
Larry. 

“I don’t know where Larry and Bram. 
ton are,” he wrote. “Joe and Jimmy x 
in San Francisco, and you may meet then, 
They have all left the Lodge.” 

The letter was a warm one, full of 
thusiastic interest in her work and wih 
bits of kindly advice scattered through}, 
Somehow she felt nearer to her Uncle jig 
now than she did to her own father g 
mother. At the end he wrote: “I dong 
know any definite address for Joe a 
Jimmy, but San Francisco is Dot larg, 
and they will doubtless hear of you a 
look you up.” 

This hope lay in her mind for days, Sy 
regretted deeply that she had not kept 
writing. Now Larry was gone, no @ 
knew where, and if the break between th 
father and sons was as definite as x 
uncle’s letter seemed to indicate, there ws 
little chance that she would ever see ay 
of them again. For the first time & 
realized just how much she had couniel 
on seeing Larry again. It was not tht 
she was in love with him, but he washe 
first lover (she did not count Adm 
Crane), and he represented Romance i 
her life. 

When a letter finally came from be 
mother, it did not relieve her feeling d 
isolation, but rather increased it. 

“Adam Crane has married Susie Lyons’ 
she wrote in her usual reproachful ma 
ner. Teddy remembered Susie, a pa 
blue-eyed, straw-haired wisp of a git,# 
anemic in personality as she was in boi 
Then came more important news. Poll 
was engaged to a young man who had 
cently opened real-estate offices in th 
town, and Rosalie was keeping compaly 
with the new Presbyterian minisit. 
Teddy was genuinely pleased at this new 
She knew the high social standing of th 
Presbyterian minister in Middleport, a 
she knew how proud her mother a 
father would be if Rosalie should many 
him; and of course Rosalie would may 
him if she wanted to; she wasn’t thes 
to let any man escape. Teddy’s sisters# 
least, were realizing the hopes of 
parents. It was plain from the last pit 
of the letter that she, Teddy, was not. 

“You know Father and I have alway 
disapproved of play-acting,” her mothe 
wrote. “How are you going to withs 
the temptations of the life? Of cou 
moving pictures are not so bad. Theys 
some of the actresses are quite respec 
and even belong to churches. I do 
Theodora, that you will not forget to# 
tend divine service regularly. It 8 
best safeguard against the world. .+. 
The girls are so busy with sewilg 
Polly’s wedding that ae have no time! 
write now. They send love.” 

It was plain that they had already pt 
her outside their intimate family 
She was an outsider. They had note@ 
scolded her for her long silence. 


The next installment of this novel 
young life, young love and youn 
venture will appear in the form 
ing—the April—issue of THE ® 
BOOK MAGAZINE.-- = 
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I am not a professional ad- 
vertising writer. I am sim- 
ply asalaried man and believe 
thousands of men have ex- 
perienced the same problem 
which confronted me. 


When I was married four 
years ago my salary was $100 
a month. 


It wasn’t quite enough for 
us for all the things we 
wanted. ‘‘It will soon be 
larger,’ I promised my wife. 
“Tt won’t be long before I 
have $2500 a year.’’ 


Well, four years passed 
and my salary has been in- 
creased to $2500. But the 
increase in salary is not in 
proportion to the increase 
in our expenses. 


To be sure, there are four 
of us now, but we don’t 
spend a cent unnecessarily. 
We aren’t extravagant and 
yet we are harder up than 
when I was getting $1200. 


To earn more — learn more 


I had a solemn session with 
myself when I realized my _ pre- 
dicament. 

I resolved then that if there 


was a way of increasing my earn- 
ing power so that I could step out 
of the class I was in — the class of 
which there are too many—into the 
class of which there are too few, 


I would do it if it took the last cent 
I owned. 


About that time an advertisement 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
caught my eye. It was the story 
of a big man—a $100,000 man —a 
successful man who wanted to be- 
come more successful. 


I thought if it was good for a 
$100,000 man it should be good for 
a $2500 man. Anyway, it cost noth- 
ing to find out. 


I am now in my fifth month of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. Already, I can note my 
improvement. I haven’t had a raise, 
but I am not worrying about that 
now. 


I have something that the other 
fellows in my class haven’t and 
aren’t getting. If the company I 
am working for doesn’t recognize 
the fact, there are other companies 
that will. 


For the first time in my married 
life I feel free from worry, really 
independent. 


The solution — increased 
earning power 


I am fitting myself for one of 
those jobs that is always looking for 
men and am preparing to leave be- 
hind me forever the kind of a job 
that men have to look for. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
asked me to write my experience for the 
benefit of other men. I do it gladly. I hope 
a thousand of them will clip the coupon on 
this page, as I did four months ago. It was 
the key that opened the door for me. 


It is the only door of hope I see for the 
two thousand, three thousand and four thou- 
sand-dollar men, to fit themselves so that 
they will earn more money. 


I’m doing it, and it’s the most interest- 
ing and richest experience of my life. 


OML of “the Meu trrollct 


Based upon the actual experi- 
ence of thousands of suc- 
cessful men 


The Institute collects, classifies and trans- 
mits, thru the Modern Business Course and 
Service, the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives you a thoro and 
sound training in the fundamental principles 
underlying all departments of business. 


In our national crisis today the need for 
this broad executive training is rapidly in- 
creasing. Men in all branches of business 
are bcing called upon to assume the work of 
others and to fill mdre responsible positions. 


* 


This demand for trained executives will 
be even greater in the coming struggle for 
world markets. For men and for women who 
are prepared there will be more opportu- 
nities than ever before to succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious young men in 
their employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are such 
men as William C. D’ Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co.; A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the NewYork Central lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co 
— and scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co. 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash: Register Co., 194; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 108; in the General 
Electric Co., 300—and so on down the list 
of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and economist; and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


Every man and woman with either a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read our book, ‘‘ Forging 
Ahead in Business,’’ which we will be glad 
to send you free. Simply fill out and send 
the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
38 Astor Place New York City 





Send me ‘‘FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS’’—Free 


Name. 


Print here 
Business 


Address_ saith 


Business 
Position 
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Tinted Walls Are Now the Vogue 


Good taste decrees artistic monotones 
Mark X before subject that interests you w/! ANG health demands the elimination of 


and Mail This Coupon to | : : 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & co. || P olsonous pigments. 
VERTISING DIV. | 

_— eee Fee In the soft, velvety tones of 
Tee Coes Pas | Reool atOr HARRISONS 
Vitrolac Vamish | | Anesthesia | Ether ' ‘“ = - 
Pode tem Fok | \Comeit Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 
Antoxide Iron Paint |__|Nitrate of Soda (A Du Pont Product) 
Bridgeport W ood Fini Finishes _| Wood Pulp 


ead Bosca - Pigment Bas | decorators and home builders find the perfect com- 
Blasting Powder____|_Dyes and Base bination of beauty, sanitation and economy. It 
Farm Explosives _| _| Motor Fabrikoid provides the ideal background for home furnishings 


Hunting __ ~_|_|Craftsman Fabrikoid _ x : 
Trapdooing __ ~ Book Finish Fabrikoid and yields the much desired atomosphere of good 
Leather Solutions Fabrikoid Sheeting 

Soluble Cotton "| Fairheld Rubber Cloth cheer and restful harmony. 
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a HARRISON WORKS 


—_|Mantle Dips Pyralin Sheeting Established 1793 


|Bronzing Liquids | Challenge Collars } 
Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
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Name Owned and operated by 
Poe Veer a ae E. L_DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Address 





The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, W pe nase om, Delaware . . Explos 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., 


County 





or 
rt 'yro sxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Be ne Fae an Comenny. W ilmington, Delaware, - .. Leather Substitutes 
es e Arlington Works,725 Broadway, New York. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. . . Paints, Pigments, Acid: and C *hemicals 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N, J. Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware Dyes and Dye Bases 
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A Loaded Motor Truck Saved from Fire by a $10 Bill 


(IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY) 


He was hurrying a heavy load to the 
freight yard when the truck caught fire. 
Pyrene stopped the blaze, rescued the 
truck, saved $6000 in merchandise and 
enabled the manufacturer to make 
delivery on time. $10 invested in Pyrene 
buys protection for a motor truck. Put 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE yy 


ry 


a 


up one ten-dollar bill today for each 
truck you own. These are no times 
to take chances with fire. Pyrene on 
your truck gets you a 15 per cent re- 
duction on auto fire insurance. Saves 
its cost. Sold by hardware and auto 
supply dealers. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 


Chemical Engines, Fire Hose, Waste and 


Every fire 


helps 


Safety Cans, All Fire Appliances. 


Germany 


Make of Car_ 


or 


tell me how 
much I can save 
annually by putting a 


Py Automobile 
yrene on MY Na tor Truck 


Model 
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The Thrifty Shaving Stick 


When you buy a shaving stick see how much 
soap you are getting, and whether you can 
use all of it. 


The most economical form of shaving soap is 
the stick—we make Shaving Stick, Powder, 
and Cream, so we are in a position to give 
this disinterested advice. 


The "Handy Grip" is the thrifty stick that 
gives a plentiful, softening lather, using up but 
little soap. No waste in Colgate’s—you can 
unscrew the last half inch and stick it on a new 
stick, as illustrated. 


Colgate & Co. New York 





It Screws in— 
You can use all the Soap 


1, Stick the stub on the 3. The box locke 


new stick 


News 


1. How to use the last of it. 2. How to buy a new 
one at less cost than the complete Grip. 3. Howto 
prevent coming apart in your traveling bag. - 








